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THE CANDID. 


No. 


Mr Norta, 

- The insertion of a paper of mine in 
our invaluable miscellany, by entit- 

ing me to rank as an author of the 

very highest class, renders apology 
needless for saying something of a per- 


sonage so important as I perceive my=~ 


self tobe. On such a subject, I am 
aware thatoneis liable to become tedious 
long before he suspects it, and can on- 
ly promise not thus to transgress again. 

When I sat down to pass away an 
idle hour in writing remarks on The 
Liberal, in my chambers in London 
that publication had just come out, 
and the name met the eye of the pedes- 
trian wherever he turhed—as is always 
the case when a new work of a trading 
author appears, if he understands his 
business. -In the remote part of this 
northern kingdom where I have re- 
sided since, The Liberal is unknown ; 
insomuch, that although I some 
hours of almost every day in a large 
and populous town, the first intima- 
tion I received that a second number 
had appeared, was through the chan- 
nel of your Magazine for January.— 
People are unapt to suppose that a 
work which is unknown within the 
sphere of their own observation, at- 
tracts notice in the world. When bu- 
siness called me to your Athens for two 
days in January; I believed the subject 
. be = and ow date, and — 
ed confidence to a place in Maga, 
for a that had lain by me, dis- 
r » upwards of a month. It was 
left at Mr Blackwood’s, with a writ- 
ten request that it might be published 
by itself, or burnt ; but without an ex- 
pectation that it would be so published, 
ora wish that it should be destroyed 

Vou. XIII. 


IT. 


unused. In submitting its fate to Mr 
B.’s decision, my view was, to give it 
achance of escaping the flames, by find-. 
ing its way into that Limbo of Vani- 
ty, the Balaam box, if eee 
cle for all vain things, embryos, abor-: 
tions, and unfinished works, has a real 
material existence ; and my hope, that 
it would not lie ummoticed; but that I 
might some day have the pleasure of 
recognizing my own engrafted . blos- 
soms, springing from the stem of some 
nobler plant. There was nothing con- 
— in the way a! which it was 
thrust upon him; and a , of 
which the writer made so “tittle ac- 
count, might have been used in what- 
ever way appeared most convenient. 

When I took up the pen,.it was no 
part of my purpose to play the critic, 
or to take notice of poetical, or literary 
beauties or blemishes, merely as such. 
But moral beautiesand blemishes in po- 
etical works, are ical beauties and 
blemishes of the highest kind ; andsome 
literary offences amount to moral mis- 
demeanours at least. Since the offices 
of Censor and of Critic thus inter- 
fere with and slide into each other, I 
shall not be over scrupulous in my ad- 
herence to the office to which 
pointed myself, but I still desire the 
former rather than cag 20 to be con- 
sidered as my pro partment. 

I scknoubledes that an obligation to 
furnish a No. IT. is conveyed in the 
very title of No. I., at least should my 
fellow-labourers in Italy persevere in 
their exertions to improve and .en- 
lighten the world by continuing The 
Liberal. In the care that I observe 
has been bestowed on my paper to clear 
it itaaree te I find an as- 

2 
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strance: more satisfactory than what 
is furnished by its being received into 
the Magazine, that a continuance of 
my correspondence will not be unac- 
ceptable. (I wish the corrector of the 
MS. had also superintended the print- 
ing.) Unfortunately, I am one of those 
barren rascals who are ¢; » Unless 
you minister occasion to them. I can 
taake nothing out of nothing. The 
promise to proceed with The Candid 
should have been conditional, ‘ ‘To 
appear whenever ‘The Liberal shall fur- 

ish a subject.” That I may redeem 
my pledge, since it has inconsiderately 
been given, I shall fag at it ; but, (to 
speakin the style of the shrewd people I 
sojourn amongst, ) a man who dines on 
pin-the-widdies, soon looks like his 
meat. A paper on The Liberal, No. 
II., must be a meagre one ; aad whilst 
I am picking the bones of this poor 

in-the-widdie, I cannot be blamed if 
F attempt to nend my dinner with a 
slice of something better. 

Now that the reader knows as much 
of the origin and object of The Candid 
as it imports him to know, or suits me 
to impart, I proceed. 

The second number of The Liberal 


opens with “Heaven and Earth,” a 


poem professing to be founded on a 
5 i Holy Writ. Whatever may 
be the proper interpretation of this pas- 
sage, spiritual beings, the inhabitants 
of the blest abodes, where there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage, never 
became the husbands to material crea- 
tures. There is no foundation for 
charging such an absurdity on the 
Scriptures, in the words of the passage. 
Mr Moore, who has fallen into the 
same blunder with Byron, more mo- 
destly takes his text from a romance. 
The sin that forms the very essence 
of Byron’s mysteries, end the season- 
ing of many of his other poems, is a 
seeming purpose, an evident and un- 
questionable tendency whether pur- 
posed or not, the very reverse of that 
which Milton proposes as the theme 
and purpose of his divine poem ; to 
*¢ assert eternal Providence, 
“ And justify the ways of God to man.” 


This impious tendency, perhaps, is 
not so offensively prominent in his 
** Heaven and Earth,” as in some of 
his other productions, yet sufficiently 
apparent to turn his gold into dross, 
were it much finer in other ts 
than it really is at best. Inthe“ Mys-. 
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teries,” and other works alluded to, the 
reader sees nothing in the Creator and 
Governor of the world, but the author 
of misery and suffering to his creatures, 
In *‘ Heaven and Earth,” the impend- 
ing destruction of the human race is 
the theme constantly dwelt upon ; the 
universal wickedness that produced it 
is but incidentally mentioned, never 
brought homie to the reader’s heart, or: 
impressed on his imagination. The . 
sufferers are the parties with whom he 
must sympathize, if he enters into the 
views of the author. In some of his 
other pieces, the wickedness of the 
gloomy beings who think themselves 
hardly dealt with, because they cannot 
alter the course of nature, is not kept 
out of sight, but vindicated, or char- 
ged on the Author of their being, as 
unavoidable. Noman can carry self- 
deceit so far as to suppose that he is 
serving a righteous cause by thus re- 
presenting our nature, or the Author 
of it. 

A poet who professes to take his fa« 
ble from history or tradition, though. 
not bound by the strict rules imposed, 
on the historian, whose most indispen- 
sable duty is fidelity to truth, is not at 
liberty to pervert history. He is not re- 
quired to adhere scrupulously to facts; 
but his inventions must be in perfect 
accordance with the great outlines, and 
with the genius ard character of the. 
genuine story, or the received tradi- 
tion, and carry the semblance of truth 
to those who believe the relations on 
which they are founded. Even ima- 
ginary beings, the creations of fancy, 
should act and speak in conformity to 
some received theory or hypothesis re- 
specting their nature and existence. 
When an important lesson is inculca- 
ted by a great event, the drift of the 
story should-be more sacred, if possi- 
ble, to the poet than to the historian. 
It demands talents of a higher kind, to 
invent a tale in accordance with known 
facts, and to represent men_ acting 
suitably to the circumstances in which 
they were placed, and the characters 
they sustained in the world, than to, 
invent a romance, and appply historical; 
names to creations of the, author's 
brain. 

The inspired historian has recorded, 
that the whole world was destroyed by 
a flood for the wickedness of its inha- 
bitants. The family of one righteous! 
man, who had maintained his integri+: 
ty amidst the universal cortuption,. 
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were miraculously preserved to re- 
people the earth, and be the founders 
of a new race. Byron must either have 
supposed that he had already made 
peed oom in Italianizing and Ma- 
ho nizing the people of England, 
than he ever will ; or he must have for- 
gotten that Japhet had a wife, else he 
would not have represented a member 
of this separated and consecrated fami- 


ly cherishing an adulterous passion for 
a ye oo of Cain, especial y when it 
is farther considered, that such inter- 


course with their race seems to have 
been, from the beginning, interdicted 
to the descendants of Seth ; and much 
of the wickedness that prevailed in the 
world was ascribed to the disregard of 
this prohibition. Yet the author of 
“ Heaven and Earth” has not only 
done this, but the whole interest of the 
poem rests on this exceptionable cir- 
cumstance. Strike out the passion of 
the patriarch for Anah, and you annihi- 
late*‘ Heaven and Earth” at once. The 
sarcastic jeer of Syphax to the Numi- 
dian prince,—“ Cato’s a proper person 
to entrust a love-tale with,’—seems 
applicable to the poet. ‘“* A patriarch’s 
a proper hero for a love-tale.” If he 
only desired to astonish the natives, 
and would rather excite momentary 
wonder than lasting admiration, it 
must be admitted that he knew what 
he was about, and has taken the best 
method to attain his end. But the 
readers are many whom this will not 
satisfy ; who think that a patriarch, in 
a serious poem, should speak and act 
as becomes a patriarch, and an angel 
as becomes an angel ; and that it is 
not consonant to good taste or good 
sense, to transform patriarchs and an- 
gels into Laras, even in a poem. 

That an angel, who kept his first 
estate when Satan fell, should re- 
nounce Heaven rather than forego a 
passion for a daughter of Eve—a pas- 
sion that was as hopeless to a lost as 
to an upright spirit—is an extravagant 
absurdity. Iam not theologian enough 
to know, whether it is agreeable to the 


usually received notions respecting the 
world of spirits, that inhabitants of 
Heaven have fallen since the creation 
of the material world.* It seems to 
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militate against an important article in 
the natural belief of mankind, as:well 
as the particular creed of Christendom. 
Weare taught that this world pos will 
be to ourselves a state of trial ; and that 
when we are called hence to be judged 
for the deeds done in the body, our state 
will be finally and for ever fixed. If an 
angel may still lose his place in Hea~ 
ven, so may departed men, who have 
been absolved from the sins committed 
on earth. There is still-war in Hea- 
ven, and the powers of darkness are 
not brought under controul. It more 
concerns us to reflect that such is real« 
ly the case in this world, as far as each 
individual is concerned, than to strain 
after knowledge, or lose ourselves in ° 
vain conjectures, respecting matters on 
which knowledge is unattainable. I 
do not think it blameless to indulge in 
vain speculations on matters which we 
have not faculties to comprehend ; and 
erroneous notions on points that have: 
been subjects of unprofitable contro- 
versy, since books began to be written, 
may be inculcated more effectually in 
a romance or poem, than in a formal 
treatise. ® 

The graver offences of such a muse 
as Byron’s, ought not to be treated 
lightly ; they should be censured, not 
ridiculed. But enough of this. More’ 
venial trespasses shall be noticed anon. 
When I consider “‘ Heaven and Earth” 
not as a separate work, but a compo- 
nent part of The. Liberal, No II., I 
am sensible, that whoever censures, or 
applauds, or speaks of it at all with a 
serious face, makes a very ridi 
appearance; 

Is it true; sir, as seems to be inti- 
mated in a note in your last number, 
under title “‘ Heaven and Earth,” that 
Lord Byron has added another Cock~ 
ney to the number of accomplished 
scholars and friends who share his . 
task >—Hazlitt !—I have seen some of 
the writings of Mr Hazlitt, and that is 
saying enough. This will not do long, 
my Lord Byron; be assured of that. 
Bind a log of wood and a block of stone 
together, and cast them on the water ; 
if the buoyant power of the log is so 
strong as effectually to counteract the 
bathic tendency of the block, of course 





* The opinion, I believe, is Mahomedan. The angels, Harud and Marud, accusers of 
mankind, were sent to the earth to make trial of their temptations, and were soon sedu- 


ced into every 


kind of wickecsiess: They were punished by being suspended by the feet 


till the day of judgment. I write from memory, and capnot quote my authority. 











they both swim. If the w sub- 
stance is undermost, as it will be, un- 
less means are used to place and 

it st, the log may be so fool- 
ish as to me a that it rests upon, 
and is carri PY, pee Sp but M4 

ve it another suc — 

thre go down together. I do not say 
but’ that such a spar as Byron may 
bear up two such blocks as Hunt and 
Hazlitt ; but it is a hazardous, and at 
best an unprofitable experiment, to 
try how many such blocks it can float 
with. If the blocks are but laid upon 
the spar, not made fast to it, it may 
have the good fortune, at some lucky 
moment, to spill them, and right again ; 
but after being for a length of time 
water-logged, it will never again stand 
so well up from the water as it did be- 


fore. 

is known to be a reader and 
admirer of your Magazine ; and the 
parable of 
meant as a friendly whisper for his 
own private ear. His Lordship must 
have discovered me to be a warm ad- 
mnirer of his works ; and, I doubt not, 
will take it in good part. #@. 

I agree with you, that there is no 
kind of coherence, or keeping, between 
this poetic serap, “ Heaven and Earth,” 
and the other parts of the publication ; 
but I must be allowed to say, that in 
the note above alluded to, you repre- 
sent the discordance between them by 
too strong a figure. Think not, sir, 
that I am swayed by partiality or sym- 
pathy for the Cockneys, as being myself 
a denizen of Cockenzie, in saying so. 
It is not in thinking better ou 
do, of the other parts of the work, but 
in not thinking quite so well as you 
seem to do of the first, that I differ 
from you. The ape’s buttocks, and 
the stot’s tail, aptly enough represent 
the hinder parts of the monster ; but 
I see nothing of the lion in his front, 
but the audacity. Byron and a leash 
of Cockneys clubbing their wits to pro- 
duce an Magazine, and bring- 
ing forth such an abortion as The Li- 
beral, is certainly a sad, droll, strange, 
tragi-comic, melo-dramatic spectacle 
—a “ oy eo Sa phenomenon, al- 
most as m out of the ordinary 


course of nature, as two sons of light 
or darkness flying off with a brace of 
damsels of substantial flesh and blood, 
to their villa in the milky-way. 

‘The loves of sylphs and ladies, of 
spiritual and corporeal beings, may be 
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ty su for a fairy tale; or s 
Prayfal afitaion of wanton and wa 
ward fancy, like the Rape of the Lock; 


but the monstrosity is too glaring to 
form the passer wie of Pua, not 
avowedly burlesque or allegorical. The 

elopement of spirits with children of 
dust, is an incident that wants the 

sanction of reason, good taste, popular 

opinion, history, or tradition. It is. 
only countenanced by the mythology 

which school-boys learn from their 

pantheons, and when endowed with na- 

tural sense, learn to despise be- 

fore they cease to apice Fe ani ~ 

mances, which the good sense of later 

ages had discarded from their litera- 

ture, although the superior sense of 

this enlightened age seems willing to 

restore them to favour. Milton is so 

far from countenancing any thing so 

monstrous and inconceivable as sexual 

love between spiritual and material 

creatures, that his Adam s to Ra- 

phael of the passion to which he was 

too much enthralled by female charms, 

even where it was properly and natu-~ 

rally placed, as a weakness of which 

he seems to be half ashamed, 


‘¢ Here passion first I felt— 
Commotion strange! Inallenjoymentselse, 
Superior and unmoved. Here only, weak 
Against the charms of Beauty’s powerful 

glance.” 

The angel rebukes him for yielding 
to a subjection unworthy the mage 
tion of his nature, and warns him of 
the debasement and disgrace in which 
it might inyolve him. This produces 
a question from the man, whether sex- 

love made no part of the happiness 
of the blest above. To whom the.an- 
gel (with a smile that glowed celestial 
rosy red, love’s proper hue) answered, 


*¢ Let it suffice thee, that thou know’st 
Us happy; and without love, no happi- 
ess ! 


i) 
Whatever pure thou in thy body enjoy’st, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
Tn eminence.” 


What Adam says on another occa- 
sion, may be applied to these unnatu- 
ral conjunctions ; 

“ Amo unequals, what society 
Can sort, what ony, and true delight !” 
In Byron’s poem, they are censured 


by Noah, as improper and unlawful ; : 
but this docs not lessen the absurdity 


of supposing them possible. 
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The extraordinary flight on which The antediluvian sisters not © 
I have dwelt too long, is an incident like inhabitants of earth yet are. 
bs picasa 4 31 = om’ tb , 
about. to say a ea; an ‘ if our father 
had I said s0, I might have been more gia" stc rechaten deste sons tae oes 
than half right. When it is consider- Rising into some sorcerer’s tune 


ed what sortof company the poét keeps, 
it is to be expec that “sgl 
tions should now and then shew a 
tinge of the London brown. “ Tell 
me what eompany you keep, and I 
will tell'you what you are,” is a pro- 
verbial saying, of which all men ac- 
knowledge the justice. Lovers, it is 
said, have been known to assimilate 
in the very features of their faces ; 
and, it is palpable to every-day obser- 
vation, that manner is catching, and 
that the character of the society we 


' affect, is reflected in the expression of 


the face. ‘ It is a wonderful thing,” 
says Falstaff, “‘ to see the semblable 
coherence of Master Shallow’s men’s 
spirits and his ; they, by observing of 
him, do bear themselves like foolish 
justices ; he, by rete ror, Set them, 
is turned into a justice-like serving- 
man. Their 
conjunction, with the participation of 
society, that they flock together in con- 
sent like so many wild-geese.” Just 
so will it be with the members of the 
Pisan congress, should it sit much 
longer.. The serving-men will return 
to their sooty holes most Byronized 
Cockneys, with a whimsical mixture 
of half-expressed characters reflected 
from their faces, that will be quite ir- 
resistible ;- a dash of gentlemanlike 
expression, which nature never formed 
their faces to indicate, obscuring, but 
not obliterating, the vacancy, self-con- 
ceit, and littleness of mind, indelibly 
stamped on them by the hand of na- 
ture. A Saracen’s head converted into 
a a North, or a Sir Roger 
de Coverley into a Saracen’s head, by 
the touches of a country sign-dauber, 
is not so good a joke. On the other 
part, Byron, for the rest of his life, 
will be a most spruce, smutched, and 
cockney-like genius, man of fashion, 
lord, and poet. O, for the love of fun ! 
may the conjunction last, till the dou- 
ble semi-metamorphoses are brought 
to their just point of consummation ! 
On his Lordship’s part, the process 
seems to have begun, and to have made 
some 

It cua be offering an indignity to 
the word, to call the speakers in this 
drama, CHARACTERS. 


irits are so married in ° 


An hour too soon.” 


When “ Heaven and Earth” appears 
on the stage, these lines, to the tune of 
** Molly put the kettle on,” will be 
received with the applause due to their 
merit. No person who has a musical 
ear can read the verses, especially the 
last emphatic line, without being re- 
minded by the measure, of the air to 
which they are so happily ted. 

I called Byron’s Angels and Patri- 
archs, Laras. But .Japhet, —(the - 
others are absolute cyphers, )—Japhet 
is not even a Lara. e * vain boy,” 
as Father Noah calls him, (and truly 
some grains of allowance should be 
made for his extreme youth, for he 
had but just entered on his second — 
century ; he was only a hundred years 
old :)—The vain boy is a puppy, and 
utters coneeits, such as were never 
spoken by man, except on the stage, 
or at a spouting-club. I would say, 
that his comrade Irad had the sense of 
a score of Japhets, but that he also 
has a bee in his bonnet. Irad is a po- 
litical economist, 

‘¢ T would not feel as thou dost, for more 
shekels 

Than all = father’s herds would bring, if 
weigh’ 

Against the metal of the sons of Cain— 

The yellow dust they try to barter with us, . 

As if such useless and discolour’d trash, 

The refuse of the earth, could be received 

For milk, and wool, and flesh, and fruits, 
and all ; 

Our flocks and wilderness afford.” 


There is a depreciation of the metal- 
lic currency for you! . One of the ha, 
ha, ha’s, of the following scene might 
have been here i with good 
effect. Every reader, and every au- 
dience, would have joined in it. I 
should like to know if the Liberals 
condescend to barter their verse and 

rose for the yellow dust, the disco- 
oneat trash, ‘the metal of the sons of 
Cain, so much contemined by Irad. 

- If I have Sage — meaning Po 

king with too little respect of thi 
wat, T have made ample amends by 
laying before the reader this favour~ 
able specimen. In my simple judg-: 
ment, the above is the most poeti 
23 
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Se and antediluvian-like 


in the poem. 
The Seraphs evidently belong to that 
class of spirits whom Dousterswivel 
*€ nobodies.” If the obscuri 
in which these nobodies are asst | 
produces no positive beauty, it has the 
negative merit of securing the author 
t positive blunders ; the follies 
t overrun the work of a contempo- 
rary who has chosen the same theme. 
It cannot be said, that Byron has stu- 
died nature, or acquired - notions of 
Angels in a poultry-yard. It cannot 
be said, that ree Sahat an Angel, 
a barn-door cock, or a pigeon, sits for 
the pi . 

‘This will be supposed to be an al- 
lusion to Moore’s Loves of the Angels. 
But, speaking of pictures, I must leave 
angels and antediluvians for a mo- 
ment, to say a word or two about a 


ies of beings with whom the peo- 
re of England have long been sup- 
to be better acquainted. Who, 
in the name of wonder, can have sat 
to the Liberals for their picture of a 
Scotchman? Can Lord Byron have 
lived in the world, and Messrs Hunt 
and Hazlitt have lived in London, 
thirty or forty years, without seeing a 
Scotchman ? Their picture may be a 
likeness ; but if it is, the whole race 
have emigrated or become extinct. On 
this northern side of the Grampians, 
(where I have resided since the year 
came in, and where I care not if I re- 
main as much longer,) I have not met 
with a single Scotchman, or a being at 
all resembling one. 
Byron, havitig got through the in- 
art of his subject, in the 
form of 3 drama, in Verse of various 
measure, the conclusion is abruptly 
dispatched in something like a direc- 
‘tion to the scene-shifters, expressed in 
four lines of plain prose. 


*¢ The waters rise: men fly in every di- 
rection ; many are overtaken by the waves ; 
the chorus of mortals disperse in search of 
safety ap the mountains ; Japhet remains 
upon a rock, while the ark floats towards 
him in the distance.” 


This is more like Swift’s city shower 
than the great flood. The ark coming 
to the Patriarch, instead of the Patri- 
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arch going into the ark, before the 
waters rose, as related by Moses, has 
a fine effect. Or did she only bring-to 
for a passenger left behind? Black- 
more would have built his ark on the 
stocks ; launched her into the great 
deep ; naming her at the same time, 
with the usual formality of throwing a 
bottle of wine at her head ; and brought 
her up, and moored her in not less 
than fifty fathoms water ; Noah at the 
helm, and the vain boy Japhet in the 
main-chains, heaving the deep sea-lead. 

Mr Moore might have delayed the 
publication of his Loves of the Angels, 
till the work of which they are to form 
a part, shall be finished. 

He would not have found himself 
anticipated by any thing in Byron’s 
Mystery. In his preface, he is more 
successful in shewing that he is sensi- 
ble of the objections to which his 
choice of a subject is exposed, than in 
obviating them. It is something, that 
he disclaims all pretence to Scripture 
authority for his absurdities.* 

Byron and Moore are likely to find 
many imitators, where they may be 
imitated with so little expense of ge-. 
nius. If the whim takes amongst au- 
thorlings, of creating angels after their 
own hearts, the world will soon swarm 
with whig angels and tory angels, 
cockney angels and dandy angels, 
spouting angels and reforming angels, 
black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey. 

To descend, according to rule, from 

** Heaven and Earth,” te the rant 
* On the Spirit of Monarchy,” Ishould 
be nine days and a half in falling. 
But by turning over a few leaves of 
the Liberal, I find a short cut that 
leads me from the one to the other, in 
half as many seconds. A piece called 
the Giuli Tre lies in the way to break 
the fall. Giuli Tre, the author tells 
us, means fifteen pence; and a dear 
bargain the publisher would have had 
of it, at fifteen pence, if purchased 
for any other purpose than to fill a 
space in a publication, graced bya work 
from the pen of Byron. Should Casti 
fall in with this piece, if he is alive, 
and can read English, he will hence- 
forth regard a translater with more 
horror than a creditor. 





* I intended, when I began this letter, to say more on this publication. But my re- 
ay lay near the surface, and will be made by hundreds. The omission can be no 
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_It cost. me some pains before I was 
satisfied that I had come at the mean- 
ing of the piece, entitled “ On the 
Spirit of Monarchy.” When I first 
got bewildered in this chaos of sound 


and fury, signifying nothing, 


“« Where forests of no meaning spread the 


page, 
In which all comprehension wanders lost,” 


I supposed it to be an attempt to re- 
vive an antiquated species of humour, 
called banter, in high vogue among 
wits of a certain level about a century 
ago. Tom Brown’s Meditation on a 
bellows, is one of the best specimens 
extant. As an attempt at banter, the 
chief fault of this rant in The Liberal, 
. is its length ; for nothing of the kind 
can extend beyond fifteen or twenty 
lines, before the aim is discovered, and 
the jest at an end. This fills as many 
pages. It is not the worse that there is 
something like a glimmering of mean- 
ing breaks cut here and there ; for the 
humour of banter lay in fixing the at- 
tention of the banteree or person ad+ 
dressed, and amusing the compatiy 
with his perplexity at not being able 
to find a meaning, in words huddled 
together without any. The following 
tolerable specimen of banter occurs in 
the first page :—‘‘ Man is an indivi- 
dual animal, with narrow faculties, but 
infinite desires ; which he is anxious 
to concentrate on some one object with- 
in the grasp of his imagination, and 
where, if he cannot be all that he wishes 
himself, he may at least contemplate 
his own pride, vanity, and passions, 
displayed in their most extravagant di- 
mensions in a being no bigger and no 
better than himself.” It would be in- 
justice to this singular composition to 
say, that I had selected the above as 
the best, or amongst the best, speci- 
mens of banter in it. I give:it as the 
first sentence of sufficient length to be 
exhibited as a sample. 

On a second perusal, my first opi- 
nion was somewhat shaken by an- 
other. I think I perceive in it, a re- 
proof to some friend or patron of the 
author, wrapped in a mystical half~ 
allegorical form, like Gil Blas’ fable 
of the Vizir and the Owls; and that 
its title may be translated, “ The 
by court of Pisa, a picture from the 

e. 


Without laying aside either of these 
opinions, I have formed another, not 
incompatible with them ; that it is a 
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real serious attempt to frame an ar- 
gument against monarchical govern- 
ment. In this last view I shall con- 
sider it, as the last opinion is counte- 
nanced and rendered probable by the 

lain tenor of other parts of the pub- 

ication. The unequivocal avowal of 
republicanism in this piece is gratify- 
ing to a loyal Briton ; for although it 
was evident enough before, that-the 
authors of the Liberal were republi- 
cans, and consequently enemies to the 
British constitution of government, 
(I prefer the plainer and shorter term, 
British freedom ;) yet as they had not 
distinctly acknowledged it, whoever 
called them so was exposed to the sus~ 
picion of misrepresenting, or putting 
the hardest construction on their prin- 
ciples. After the pains I have taken 
to examine into the merits of this per- 
formance, I feel confident of my own 
competency to pronounce that it can 
neither be answered nor refuted. Tf 
a connexion can be traced at all be- 
tween premises and conclusions, where 
argument is mimicked in this beauti- 
fully confused and finely perplexed 
piece of rant, it is of the inverse kind. 
To controvert the author’s conclusions, 
you must contend for the truth of his 
premises ; and where you find it ne- 
cessary to expose the unsoundness of 
falsely assumed premises, you are clear- 
ing his argument of a difficulty. 

I think it will not be denied that 
the purport of the three first pages, 
is, that a tyrannical disposition and a 
desire to rule, is the principle that 
makes men loyal. I am certain I have 
no wish to misrepresent the author’s 
meaning, or tostate itin terms towhich 
he could reasonably take exceptions, 
Yet I am at a loss to find an intelli- 
gible sentence to quote in support of 
this interpretation of it. ‘‘ Each in= - 
dividual would (were it in his power, ) 
be a king, a God: but as he cannot, 
the next best thing is to see this re- 
flex image of his self-love, the darling 

assion of his breast, realized, embo- 

ied out of himself,” &¢.—“ The mad= 
man in Hogarth who fancies himself 
a king, is not a solitary instance of 
this species of hallucination. Almost 
every true and loyal subject holds such 
a barren sceptre in his hand.” The 
author and his friends may have ac- 
quired the knowledge of this universal 
desire to be kings, from the monitor 
within, and their observations on,each 
other ; and it is in vain to dispute 
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personal observation. But 

may be assured that it is not 

ng to their desire to shine on a 
throne, that they are so conspicuous 
for their loyalty to their king, love to 
their country, and — for the 
laws; as they are, by who know 
them, acknowledged to be. I might 
afely admit that a wish to be kings, 
‘let me say, a desire for universal em- 
pire, which few amongst millions ever 
actually felt, has its foundation in a 
principle of our nature that is com- 
mon to all men. But this principle is 
not the cause of men’s loyalty. If a 
wish to be kings, or an imagination 
that they are so, makes men loyal, it 
is a false maxim that the tree is known 
by its fruit, or that the heart influ- 
ences the conduct, except by the rule 
of inverse. If men are loyal to their 
_— because they would like to be 
ings, by parity of reasoning, it is be- 
cause they covet other men’s goods 
that they are honest, and because they 
covet other men’s wives that they are 
chaste. I shall not take upon me to 
dispute the soundness of these doc- 
trines, farther than by saying that they 
do not accord with my experience. It 
concerns not the reader to know whe- 
ther or not R. S. has been true and 
in his dealings, or kept his body 

in tem ce or chastity ; but it is to 
the point to inform him that his life 
and conduct never were correct in pro- 
portion as his heart was corrupt, and 
that if ever he shall be seized with a 
desire to a sceptre, King George 
iwill lose a loyal and faithful sub- 


- Then follows an attempt to identify 
‘monarchical government with idolatry, 
or to deduce its origin from it. I do 
not say that there is any thing like an 
_ attempt to prove this in the form of 
an argument. The author assumes it 


to be so, and rants away upon it with 
his usual fluency. The childish Greek 
m , the creeds of the Jew and 
istian, and the superstition of mo- 
dern Rome, are here so amalgamated, 
that a battery of ridicule or argument 
with effect against any one of 

, threatens to throw all down to- 

get . The omy of pressing the Jew- 
history into the cause o blic- 
anism is borrowed from Tom Paine, 
and. his argument is sadly apes. 
For Tom makes out. a i ind 
of case, of which this onther does not 
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seem to perceive either the strength or 
the weakness. , 
ng one will be ex tet ree 

e question ting the origin of 
government, or into a vindication of 
monarchical government, in reply to 
this silly rhapsody. It would be 
throwing pearls to swine, and giving 
holy things to dogs, to reason with one 
who scorns reasoning, or knows not 
what it means. All the conjectures 
that have been hazarded, and theories 
that have been spun respecting the 
origin of government, that proceed on 
the suppositions that it is of human 
invention, and that society ever exist- 
ed or could exist without it, being 
founded in error, have issued in ab- 
surdity. With the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, that held reason and speech, as 
well as government, to be human in- 
ventions, such notions must stand or 
fall. There is such a mutual depend- 
ence amongst the parts of this philo- 
sophy, that the whole must be recei- 
ved or rejected together. Preposter- 
ous and contrary to reason asit is, the 
absurdity of maintaining the whole 
system is less palpable, than the at- 
tempt to defend any of the opinions 
that are founded upon it by those who 
reject the rest. Epicureanism, I may 
observe, was not the philosophy of the 
wisest and most respectable individuals; 
in the age and country where it most 
prevailed. 

No man knows his own strength or 
his own weakness till it is put to the 
proof. Had I formed a correct esti- 
mate of my own, I would not have 
ventured on the task I have in hand. 
I did not think the Liberals were ca- 
pable of producing any thing. that 
could put my temper to the test, or 
that 1 ran any risk of getting warm in 
reading or remarking on taeir writ- 
ings. I am a little startled at the na-~ 
ture of my occupation, when I attend 
to the object I am employed upon, at 
any rate. But a magistrate mustsome- 
times sit in judgment on a virago who 
has stuck her nails into the face’of @ 
gossip, or called her by a coarse name; 
or on ascurvy knave who has defraud- 
ed a comrade in the dividing of a pa- 
per of tobacco. To remove nuisances 
and correct transgressors of the most 
paltry description, although humble, 
are not unuseful or unbecoming em- 
ployments ; soI shall not shrink from 
thé task I have taken in hand, al- 
though it proves to be a coarser one 
than I at first apprehended. 
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The reader of The Liberal now finds 
his indignation roused by an -outr: 
on a fe more intense and acute in 
a loyal breast than loyalty itself. On 
pretence of mouthing against mo- 
narchy, the foul-tongued -whelp has 
traduced our lovely country-women, 
the ladies of England, whom it would 
have been presumption in him even 
to have praised. When Pope says, 
that “‘ every woman is oir heart a 
rake,” he is evidently in sport. Such 
a spirit of pleasantry, playfulness, and 
rllery not unseasoned with gallantry, 
runs through the yy in which this 
assertion occurs, that the coarseness 
and falsity of the sentiment is covered 
and atoned for by the wit. General 
. Pillet, the first and last and only au- 
thor who ever seriously slandered the 
Jadies of England, before this ranter 
on the spirit of monarchy, was a 
Frenchman. A long war with Eng- 
land, in which his coun en had 
the worst of it, was just ended, and 
he was but just released from capti- 
vity, when he wrote. A resentment 
in some degree allied to patriotism, 
may have prompted his slanders. It 
was @ display of patriotism that sa- 
voured more of the man of the revolu- 
tion, than of the gallant Frenchman. 
But what shall be pleaded in defence 
of this di to the name of Eng- 
lishman, who gravely tells his readers, 
that, in the higher walks of life, and 
ially among those who frequent 
a court, the ladies, in heart and will, 


every pretence for saying that I mis- 
represent him, by giving his own 
words, oy ae is not to the 

for the sake of brevity, and 
striking out phrases not fit to be ut- 
tered for the sake of decency. 
hance is there that monarchs should 


- What 


So asetenrees 
w an ut 
What female heart om 


“© A lady-of quality 

» in allusion to the gallantries 

ee prince, being told,‘ E 

su turn next,’ 

said, O No, ‘ I hope not ; for Jou know 

it is impossible to refuse !***” Alas ! 
Vou. XIII. 
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poor virtue, what is to become of the 
very idea of it, if we are to be told 
that every man within the precincts of 
a palace *** holds his wife's virtue in 
trust for the prince? We entertain no 
doubt that many ladies of quality have 
resisted the importunities of a p Pa 
and that-many more would do so in 
private life, if they had the pesirzep 
opportunity: nay, we have been as- 
sured by several, that a king would no 
more prevail with them than any other 
man !” So you have “ been assured by 
several Lapres in private life,” that 
** they voodn’t give up their own dear 
Cockney for a king, mo, that they 
voodn’t.” For private, I suspect, we 
should read pubhe, in this place. With 
all my pruning and cleansing this is 
still too beastly. And have you the 
assurance, sir, to say that you ever 
conversed or sat in company with-a 
lady? an English lady? You have 
proved to every reader who under- 
she chine baste Par ~ 
The thing is utterly im “f 
a lady, I mean a i whom English 
ladies and gentlemen, Paes 4 of cha- 
racter, sense, and ing, will- 
ingly associate with, and acknowledge 
as alady. What can be said of this 
unmanly and scandalous attempt to 
defame the best patterns-of their sex, 
the ee - boast — coun- 
try, the ladies of England ? Ignorance 
pe excuse for such an offence, 
and I can think of no other that can 
be pleaded for the culprit. Could it 
be supposed that he had access to the 
means of knowing better, I should say 
that he deserved a chastisement of a 
— kind anne what can “ in- 
ic y 2 pen. e scourge of sa- 
tire and sting of reproof are metaphors 
that lose their foree and meaning when 
it is a to apply them to crea- 
tures on whom nature has not bestow- 
ed faculties to feel or be affected: by 
them. Men do not tame vicious 
brutes by words, but by blows. Again, 
¥ tell the slanderer, he does not uh- 
derstand what he says. Some drab, 
with whom he:is familiar, has sat for 
the picture ; and, believing all females 
to be alike, he writes under it, rims 
IS A LADY. tuk & 
ica a skilful orator, who — to 
ve a impression on his audi- 
ence, rte reserves his severest 
stroke for the last. I shall be careful 
not to lessen the effect by remark-or 
2h + = 





Kings grow old—kings are 
lable discus fall sick—they 
Hg apo ye, 

_The next piece is-a kind of verse, 
and entitled ‘* The ”* We are 
told, in a kind of dedication, (I say we, 
as I am one of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed,) that “ the satire in the first 
number of the Liberal was produced 
by those who attacked us before-hand : 
the satire in the second is the result 
of the attacks on the first.” What a 
dunnipate was I to write remarks on 
the first, -without discovering or sus- 
pecting that it contained satire, except 

Epi on Lord Castlereagh be 
satire? Was his Lordship one of those 
whoattacked The Liberal before-hand? 
** The Dogs” then is a satire. And it 
is every way worthy of the writers of 
the Epi on Lord Castlereagh to 
make choice of the privations and 
hardships endured, and the dangers 
braved by our gallant troops in de- 
fence of our king and country, our 


I suspect, does not strike where it is 
in The writer of the notes 
tells us, (and I believe with perfect 
truth) that he never knew a Scotchman 
that was not filthy in his conversa- 
tion. N of t 1 pnguenene 
pay oy gentlemen of any country ; 
and the inference which all gentlemen 
must draw from this confession is, 
not that Scotchmen offend oftener in 
this than other people, but that 
has kept only the lowest of 

y—the company of Scotch 

** the worst of all black- 
aards.”* The Scotchman of The 
Liberal forms a proper companion for 
his apr heady A pair of portraits 
life by the hand of.a master. 

In some part of this publication. 


ow 
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Inn at Aberdeen makes Lord Byron a 
Pict. Nature must conspire with ac- 
cident to make a true Cockney. Itiis 
the littleness of soul, the mechanism 
and mannerism of mind and body con- 
tracted from a certain Londonish cha- 
racter, common to all the objects with 
which they are conversant, that make - 
Cockneys of a description of persons 
reared in London. In a genuine Cock~ 
ney, they become so much a part of 
his nature, the essence of himself, that 
his mind cannot expand under any 
change of circumstances, or receive an 
accession of ideas from a more general 
intereourse with mankind, It has 
been observed, that a person in whom 
nature had implanted the seeds of good 
taste, although reared in the Sicilian 
garden spoken of by Brydon, into 
which nothing was admitted that bore 
a resemblance to any thing in nature, 
would become.an admirer of nature’s 
works, and a judge of beauty, should 
he ever afterwards have an ramp 
ty of being familiar with them. In 
like manner, a person of sound innate 
sense, and natural gentility, if reared 
amongst Cockneys, would be a Cockney 
only in ex’ . Should an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the sphere of his 
observation be afforded him at almost 
any period of his life, he would cast his 
Cockney slough, and shew, at least, 
that nature had meant him for some- 

ing better. 

The reader of The Liberal will have 
anticipated, from this exordium, that 
I am about to speak of “ Letters from 
Abroad.” On no other oecasion did the 
a of the appellation of the 
Cockney School ever strike me so for- 
cibly, as on reading the Letter from 
Genoa. The very title of Letters from 
Abroad, a self-complacency in 
the writer at finding himself really and 
truly out of London, and actually be» 
yond sea. Nobody but an inveterate 
Cockney could have written a sentence 
or a line of this letter. Any n of 
sense or taste, after seeing all that he 
appears te have seen, would have beer. 
sensible that he had met with nothing 
to write about. Not one circumstance 
that he mentions is peculiar to, or cha- 
racteristic of Genoa, or uncommon or 
interesting in itself. They are all suck 
as a person accustomed to visit differ~ 
ent countries soon learns to see with- 





nd 
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out observing ; and ‘such as‘only men 
of microsopi minds observe careful- 
ly, and t and treasure up in their 
memories, or talk about, even on first 
setting out'in the world. In the Gulf 
of Genoa, it appears, the sea is lucid 
and the sky is blue. In sailing up it, 
the objects on shore are seen “ one af- 
ter another.” The houses that stand 
on higher ground are seen over the 
tops of those that stand lower. I dare 
not give this in-the author’s words, 
lest facetious people should laugh, and 
lay the blame on me. When the great 
traveller gets on shore, he sees a reli- 
gious procession. Fear not, Mr North, 
I am not g to follow it. He sées 
houses, and churches, and palaces. The 
- traveller — on the external ap- 

pearance of houses and shops, and 
makes sage remarks (of no practical 
use or application) on mereeres and 
streets, and writes a di tion on 
names of streets. ‘The names of streets 
in Genoa are not quite the same as in 
London. La! How odd! In the sub- 
urbs are “‘ wine gardens answering to 
our tea gardens.” Tia! How nice! 


To this, add minute descriptions and 
— observations on the dress, the 
ooks, and the manners of ragged boys, 


maid-servants, and watermen, and you 
have the substance of a letter that will 
take you the best part of an hour to 
read. Some of the descriptions, it must 
be allowed, are picturesque, and would 
be good subjects for engravings. Plate 
I. The boat that carried the traveller 
and his family on shore, “‘ contained 
as ugly a set of faces as could well be 
brought together.” The pilots stared 
at the eniainene, and the travellers sta- 
red at the pilots, and ateach other.— 
— II. Sbewely ban were eo 
y agang ~boys, wit 

faces still uglier than those in the pi- 
lot-boat ; and saw a custom-officer like 
aman made of dough, who wore an 
ted cocked-hat—Plate III. 

The ch of the fruit made the 
travellers . There was sense in 
that; and I am pleased to meet with 
a sentiment in which my feelings are 
in rae pl with those of my 
heroes. Should they and I meet in the 
jJand ‘I live in at this time, I hope we 
shall all eter er at the 
cheapness of the fi re e traveller 
saw a man in one of the bye-streets 
alternately singing and playing on a 
pipe, exactly as we conceive of the an- 


cient shepherds.” But enough of de- 


stances, is in their favour.” 


» 
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related to the writer On the Spirit of 
Monarchy, it was not to be expec 
that he would find anything to say in 
favour of old families, But the old fa- 
milies in Genoa have one claim on his 
will. They have a dislike to 

e English, which, under all circum- 

he patriot !—There shi | 
peeps out the’ lot — nes 
the lover of his country in our English 
traveller! The palace of the Dorias, 
however, is the central figure in the 
piece, the d point of interest ; the 
ancient ‘the Dorias ; the 
lace that Andrew Doria: built ; that 
Bonaparte lodged in; that the great 
traveller has seen ! 

Can the publisher of such stuff com- 
plain of being called a Cockney? The 
subject of a more entertaining letter 
might be furnished at any time, from 
a morning's walk to Knightsbridge or 
Paddington. If such scraps will be ac- 
ceptable to your readers, Mr N.,’you 
shall not want “ Letters from abroad” 
when your humble servant gets home. 

I might well be excused for ending 
here ; for who, that has observed a 
horse to be toothless, blind, spavined, 
and glandered, takes the trouble to 
examine his other points? ButT shall 
say a few words on one other article, 
because it is possible that a discovery 
I have stumbled on may have escaped 
more discerning eyes. = 

The Essay on t 
Scots, partly consists of ends of cast- 
off jests that have been laid aside in 
the latest and most ble edi- 
tions of my favourite author, Joe Mil- 
ler; and partly of what I conceived, 
on a first reading, to be poetry of the 
highest order, according to the notion 
of poetry held by the writer himself,. 
that is to say—‘ sheer invention.” 
He indeed speaks of two Scotch indi- 
viduals in a way that seems intended ~ 
to corivey an idea of acquaintance and» 
intimacy. Of one of them, he tells a 
ridiculous after sort of story. 
The ether he mentions by name, and 
calls him his friend. er the 
name be real or fictitious, I know not 5 
but lest it should be real, and belong 
toa person, I forbear to 

t it. ; 


I should have left the Scotch cha-- - 
racter in the hands of those who-must 
be better acquainted with it, had it not 
struck me that: there was a resem- 





aM 
nee between the Scotchman of The 
and the Stot in your far-fa- 

med Royal Number. On comparing 
them together, I find the resemblance 
is only.of that general kind that must 
subsist between original works by dif- 
ferent masters, who have chanced to 
study the same subject ; and I entirely 
y , ahr aaa of plagiarism ; but 
since had the curiosity to look 

at some Numbers of the Scotsman 
per. (Scotsman is quite as pure 

E as Danesman, Swedesman, 
Turksman, and Spaniardsman.) The 
result of the examination was an im- 
mediate conviction that the Liberals 
have fallen in with a file of the Scots- 
gman ; and, conscious as they must be 
how characteristic their own title is of 
themselves, they very reasonably con- 
cluded, that they would be doing no 
injustice to the Scots in assuming the 
character displayed in this paper to be 
a fair specimen of the characters of 
en in general. After this sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the origin of 
a very natural error, I see little in the 
al strain of the essay that is ob- 


ctionable. Some of the coincidences 
the character of the Scots, as 

givenin The Liberal, and of the paper 
whence it is taken, as figured in your 


Stot, will best clear the author of all 
suspicion of wilful mi ntation, 
or of the illiberality of giving vent to 
mere national prejudice. 

“The Scotch [that is the Scots] 
ate pitted against all the rest of the 
world. A Scotchman must be for or 
against somebody. He must have a 
cause ta fight for, a.point to carry in 
argumen t.”—On ~ Scotch any 

—— to indignities even 
the cattle with ree he herds, the 
stot becomes sullen, till he is ready at 
last to pick a quarrel with the dirty red 
‘tuft of his own tail, and rather than 
lie idle, will savagely assail the very 
more of an old tree.”—Sorrows of the 
tot. 


** The essential character of the 
_ Scotch (Scots) is determined self-will. 
Of all blackguards, a Scotch black- 
is the worst. The character sits 
ill upon him for want of use, and is 
sure to be ou y caricatured. 
‘When he has once made up his mind 
to ap nces, he ‘ at one 
bound high overleaps all bound’ of de- 
and common sense.”——On the 

Scotch Character. 
** A stot is, most frequently, a sour, 
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dull; dogged animal. - He retains 2 
most absurd resemblance to a bull—~ 
and the absurdity is augmented by the 
idea that he once absolutely was a 
bull. More accidents oceur, especially 
to wormen.and children, from the stot 
than from the bull.”—Sorrows of the 
Stot. 

‘< Their impudence is extreme, their 
malice is cold-blooded, covert, crawl- 
ing, deliberate, without the frailty or 
excuse of passion.” —On the Scotch Cha~ 
vacter. 

‘* His forehead lowers, and his eye 
is swarthy ; but look him in the face, 
and you Lisewe the malice of emascu- 
lation, and the cowardice of his cur- 
tailed estate.”—Sorrows of the Stot. 

Need I add more instances? ‘No. 

One observation on an insulated pas- 
sage in this liberal essay, and I have 
done. Speaking of Sir Walter Scott, 
and his acknowledged and his suppo- 
sed writings, the author says, that he 
has no “ sheer invention.” — He has 
not the faculty of imagining any thing, 
either in individual or general truth, 
different from what has been handed 
down to him for such. Give him cos- 
tume, dialect, manners, popular super- 
stitions, grotesque characters, super- 
natural events, and local scenery, and 
he is a prodi Take these actually 
embodied and endless materials from 
him, and he is a common man.” In 
other words, “‘ the author of those ad- 
mired works has no genius, for all his 
creations have a resemblance to some- 
thing in real life, either as it now ex- 
ists, or as it is believed to have existed 
at some former period.” I wish this 
were more universally and invariably 
true, of the works in question, than it 
really is. It is a high encomium to 
say, that such is indeed their general 
character. 

I pretend not to distinguish between 
the style of one Cockney and another, 
nor do I know that they are distin- 
guishable. But a bright thoughtskould 
always, in justice, be ascribed to the 
original author. I challenge the above 
quoted piece of criticism for the author 
of “ Lectures on the English Poets ;” 
a publication, for which the author, 
(perhaps very unjustly,) was senten- 
ced, by a respectable court of criti- 
cism, to be branded on. the forehead 
with the name of Blockhead, and ba- 
nished to Pisa for life. The sentence, 
right or wrong, was generally approved 


by the reading public, and I have 
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poet “* The child is a poet, when he 
t plays at hide and seek, or repeats 
the story of Jack the Giant Killer ; 
the shepherd boy is a poet when he 
first crowns his mistress with a gar- 
land of flowers; the country man, 
— he stops to look = ad rainbow ; 
city-apprentice, when he gazes af- 
ter the Lord-Mayor’s show ; the mi- 
ser, &c. &c.” No doubt of it. They 
are all poets. And the that barks 
at the moon is a poet ; and the parrot 
that laughs at a bag-piper is a ver 
facetious poet. Children, clowns, an 
apprentice-boys, are poets ; and, as we 
} nee wise school, in a 
certain sense, peare is no poet ; 
and Milton is a poet not worth read- 
ing. I assume the authority to be the 
same, (whether the essay is from the 
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same individual hand or not,) on which 
we are now told that there is no real 
poetry in the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, and of the Author of Waverley, 
if they are distinct persons. 

The notice that is taken in respect- 
able works like pm of such pantie 
cations.as The Liberal, gives them a 
momentary im ce to which they 
have no natural claim, and raises thera 
for a time above their proper level. 
Yet, exposing the shallowness of their 
pretensions to distinction, may be ne« 
cessary to prevent their gaini 
to be cece paneer * do _ 
regret havin t my hand to. 
work. But py eg with The Li. 
psu 3 Fy mi Sheer that I reg never 
again be tem or oked to no« 
tice it; but 1 chuall wat eghin make it 
the subject of a paper. 


R. 5S. 
B——tE, 2st Feb. 1823. 





THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF, 


THERE is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill ! 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air ; 
A tongue that’s never still ! 


’Tis the Great, Spirit, wide diffused 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious—Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity! 


I see Him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder cloud ; 

I hear Him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forests hoar, 
When winds are piping loud. 


ligh 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 
‘When slumber’s dusky curtains fal), 
s At the dead hour of night. 


I feel Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray’d ; 

I feel Him in the gentle showers, 

The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 
The sunshine, and the shade. 


And yet (ungrateful that I am !) 

I’ve turn’d in sullen.mood ; 
From all these things, whereof He said, 
When the great whole was finished, 

That they were “ very good.” 


My sadness on the loveliest things 
Fell like unwholesome dev-— 
The darkness that encompass’d me, 
The gloom I felt so palpably, 
Mine own dark spirit threw. 


Yet He was patient—slow to wrath, 
Though every day provoked 
By selfish, pining discontent, 
Acceptance cold or negligent, 
And promises revoked. 


And still the same rich feast was spread 
For my insensate heart— 

Not always so—I woke again, _ 

To join Creation’s rapturous strain, 
“ OQ Lord, how good Thou art !” 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke o 
And love, and hépe, and gratitude, 
Dispell’d that miserable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt. ‘ 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


- In spite of the “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” the-Appenines are the dullest 
set of hills I ever beheld, bare, tame, 
woodless and unpicturesque——The 
green of summer sheds no beauty on 
them, and the snows of winter nosub- 
lime. But the descent to Florence re- 
pays a world of ennui. The city itself 
small ; but the myriads of shining 
villas that crowd the whole vale of the 
aoe towards = and oe assum 7 
appearance of one vast extend- 

ed metropolis. The fields are covered 
with the olive and the vine; nor does 
the soil confine its fertility to those ob- 
jects of luxury, for beneath their shade 
the humbler crops of corn and herb- 
age spring up in luxuriance. The tra- 
veller, who was for the first time re- 
minded of England on descending from 
the Jura, into the neat, cultivated, 
subdivided territory of Geneva, is here 
in struck -with a resemblance, 

h perhaps a fainter one. The 

olive and the vine are indeed strange 
to him ; but the enclosures, the fre- 
quent villas, and neat farm-houses, to- 
gether with their happy inhabitants, 
we sufficient to recall me memory of 
Old England. Nor is the comparison 
altogether lost on entering the city, 
and observing its cleanly, well-paved 
streets, its industrious population, and 
the sombre materials of its architec- 
ture. The Arno and its quays put me 
in ‘mind of the Liffey and Dublin, 
though much grandeur must be sub- 
tracted from the latter to allow of the 
comparison ; the pebbly bed of the 
Arno, with the distant Appenine, must 
be substituted on one side for the ship- 
ping,custom-house, and bay of theIrish 
is; but the “ strait-waist- 

d stream,” and the glimpses of 

' the country on the other, will. hold 
good of both. Yet, for the beauty of 
ing country and scenery, if 

we except the Italian sky and clime, 
how vastly superior if Dublin, and an 
hundred other townsof our own islands, 
whence the silly inhabitants run to 
affect re in foreign climes! But 
a name bewilders us—we first sigh to 
visit the land of the vine. We set 
out,—and find that, nine months out 
of twelve, the vine is in its most pic- 


turesque state, a bare and distuted 
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shrub,and this even inItaly; whilein the 
great wine countries—in Burgandy, 
Champagne, Bourdeaux, there is no 
distinguishing a vineyard from a field 
of beans. So much for the pictus 
resque: and as for the substantial,John 
Bull will infallibly gather from his 
travels, that the & wine he ever 
tasted, was that which he paid for 
at home. Few will deny the olive to 
be the ugliest of all eve ns, and 
of the fruit we are not much enamour- 
ed. So much for the two shrubs that 
have such an effect on our imagina-~ 
tions. Were we to believe our poets, 
we should suppose that the soil of Ttaly 
was covered with flowers, whereas those 
gifts of gay nature are more rare here 
than in any country I know of. Insum- 
mer there is nota blade of green grass 
in the field, much less a flower in the 
garden, and in more temperate months 
I have seen two shillings given for a 
rose. And this country has been eall- 
ed, not in irony, the garden of Europe, 
a country, burned to aridity six mo: 
of the year, and a great part of it fros 
zen during its winter with a cold more 
rigid than ours,—a country, one half 
of which is by nature incapable of eul- 
tivation, and a remaining quarter, per- 
haps, without it, from the ignorance 
and laziness of its inhabitants. | 
Thesights of Florence are itschurch- 
es and zalleries. Of the former, though 
all are magnificent in plan; there is 
scarcely one finished ; and the three 
principal churches are without fronts, 
and have exhibited for centuries the 
same mean, ra brick-work. ' The 
Duomo, or ag edral, is ooemies for 
its cupola, by Brunelleschi, the origin . 
of that of St Peter’s ; but except the 
cupola, there is nothing to admire in 
the interior of the gloomy church. 
The exterior, at least that part which 
is finished, is handsome in design, but, 
covered as it is with a kind of mosaic 
in white and black marble, it looks 
like a building in masquerade. This 
was oni e: bel St Giovanne” of Dante, 
in whi e poet broke the baptismal 
font to save on infant that was nearly 
drowned in the office of christening. 
be gy the church is the baptistery, 
with its doors of bronze, esteemed by 
Michael Angelo worthy of paradise. 





pe a ee 


’ beautiful 
famed for 


1923.7} 
St Lorenzo, besides containing some 

imens of ure, is 
e chapel of the Medicis, 
——— “ her pyramids of precious stones, 
of porphyry, ow, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes.” 


It is a handsome . iled. by a 
rofusion of i essoned ables "Se 
ia Novella deserves remark, prin- 
cipally as the original place of meet- 
ing for the story-tellers of the Deca- 
meron. But Santa Croce, in spite of 
its beggarly front, is the real cynosure 
of travellers : 
6 Here repose 


Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 





' Here Machiavelli’s earth, returned to 


whence it rose.” 


What wretched tomb-builders we are 
in England! After Santa Croce and 
St Peter’s, who can think of our Poet's 
Corner without blushing? When we 
come from England with the memory 
of our tablets, squares, and parings of 
marble, we are struck with the massy 
magnificence of Italian monuments— 
indeed the flowing drapery of one of 
the figures in any of Canova’s monu~ 
ments, might furnish forth marble 
sufficient to record and illustrate a mil- 
lion of our illustrious dead. However, 
in this there is often an excess, especi-« 
ally at St Peter’s ; and even the tomb of 
Alfieri here appears, from its mass, hea- 
vy without ornament, yet not simple. 
Nothing is fit in the monument of Al- 
fieri, but the place of his burial. San- 
ta Croce was hi arenbite nants es- 
at. vesper hour ; as a living 

of Italy has described in one of 

finest passages : ' 
‘$* A questi’? marmi 
Venne spesso Vittorio ad ispicarsi. 
Irato a patrii Numi, errava muto 
Ove Arno é pia deserto, i campi e il cielo 
Desioso mirando : e poi che nullo 
Vivente aspetto gli molcea la cura, 
Qui posava T’austero.” 
_  Foscoro.—I SEpoxicri. 


Here also lies Aretin, the first of wags. 
But altogether, when we recollect that 
this is thechosen temple, where the Flo- 
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name, the paucity of monuments, and 
their date compared with the death of 
their subjects, do but recall the ingra- 
titude, bigotry, and indifference of the 
ci-devant republic— Re 
See nations slowly wise and meanly just, . 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio weré 
Florentines ; but where the all 
Etruscan three? How long was it ere 
friendly perseverance eould raise a 
monument to Galileo, who dared to 
preach that the sun stood still? I can- 
not look on Santa Croce, but asa kind 
of ironical comment on Sismondi and 
the upholders of Etruscan heroism. » 
The gallery and its contents are al< 
most too well known to need descrip- 
tion. It occupies three sides of an 
oblong square, and was built after the 
design of Vasari. After mounting. 
more flights of stairs, than is at 
convenient tc an Englishman’s lungs, 
the open gallery is entered, containing 
specimens of the art from its 
infancy onwards, But the moré in- 
teresting objects are shut up in small 
chambers apart, which, however, the 
keepers are always ready to open to 
the stranger with civility, and, what is 
more rare, without being The 
first of these shown is the n con< 


taining the bronzes, in 
son with the Naples Eien ; eae 
is a noble statue of an orator, found 
near the ene.* ‘The Saloon 
of the Niobe follows—a group much 
over-rated, of very unequal merit and 
doubtful origin. Ina chamber filled with - 
inscriptions and inferior bas-reliefs, is 
Michael Angelo’s unfinished head of 
Brutus, famed for its inscription, and 
Lord Sandwich’s y—'tis: not un- 
like Kean. Cham follow filled 
with pictures of the best masters, ar - 
ra according to their schools ; but 
as pa teeter of Ps are united 
in one @ t, ers contain 
little cakeshelie for a ial ob- 
server. There is alsd a collection of 
ger nega tenes et and small,’ 
‘or the most painted by them-' 
selves ; I fear, would not have 
had a very noble idea of the tribe from 
these, their confessions—they are a set’ 
of most ugly christians. Strange to’ 
say, the Flemings seem the only gen 





* John of Bologna’s memory should not have been omitted. 
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tlemen’ among them.—Rubens and 
Vandyke are noble in the midst of the 

- Visages of our 
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Caney: 
ition, and other chirurgicscenes, 

had ‘no ambition to see performed in * 
wax, so left-it to the curious and the. 


arlowe ladies. The Venus of Canova, shut 


— the latter 
; , bravading cap, 
and chosen air of importance.—Jacob 
More; in a slate-coloured periwig and 
breeches, sits in impertinent full 
the fourth, a new comer, 
ed 1822, and aged some twenty 
years and upwards, takes his place next 
to Mengs—the name is Brockden ! 
The bonne bouche of the gallery is 
the Tribune, . —_ ees 
apartment, which you are taught to 
approach qradaally, and with beco- 
ming reverence. As the several little 
iron grilles are opened one after an- 
other; you press forward with increased 
anxiety, a the beauties 
that~ adorn the introductory apart- 
ments—the Medusa’s: head of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci should, however, re- 
tard the visitor a moment. But the 
Tribune is , and you stand before 


the Venus. Of the other four statues 
that adorn the room, the dancing 
Faun struck me most ; the boxers are 
confused ; the slave I don’t under- 
stand ; the 


Apollino is graceful, but 
says nathing + the Faun’s head, re- 
stored by Michael Angelo, is justly 
considered one of that artist’s happiest 
oo. Here canvas and —_— > 
vide the palm of superiority, and Ti- 
tian’s Yoeas rivals that of Cleomenes. 
The female head by Raphael cannot 
be the Fornarina ; at least it repre- 
sents a person very different from the 
Fornarina of the Barberini Gallery. 
The head of Julius the Second, by the 
same artist, is a fine portrait of that 
and irascid priest ; but there 
is_no trait of heroism or warlike pro- 
peasity in the countenance. The keep- 
er of the § » who by office is a 
connoisseur, is always in raptures with 
: io’s Madonna and child ; but 
after . of Foligno and others by 
> pd ewe of Correggio 

but a feeble impression ; 
of Leonardo, with their ever- 
ing smile, become insupportable. 
But. iptions of pictures are vain 
for those who have not seen, and to 
criticise for those who have, is above 


m euing. For the same reason, I 
Teave the itti Gallery for the of 
some of your more knowing ° 

All the world visits the Museum to 
see the wax-works—but the comedy of 


in the Grand Duke’s closet at the Pitti, 
is difficult to be seen, and indeed not 
worth the trouble to those who have 
seen Mr Hope’s. The Pitti is a very. 
fine palace, very much resembling 
Newgate. abe 

Florence, besides the public libra- 
ries, which are numerous and celebra-' 
ted, an excellent reading-' 
room, where we exiles devour En 
papers and periodicals. Liked the 
Quarterly’s cold and clever review of 
Byron’s tragedies. By the by, I saw 
a bust here, which his lordship sat for 
not long since. He seems, like Na- 
poleon, to get fat upon renown ; it is 
to be hoped, that his spirit will not, 
like Nap’s, partake of his engourdisse- 
ment. To look on the pictures and 
busts that we have of Byron, it is dif. 
ficult not to recall the end he antici- 
pates for the bard, 


** A name, a wretched picture, and worse 
bust.”” 


Thorwalsden’s -bust of Byron, you 
would mistake for that of a lady—it is 
so very feminine, and withal unmark- 
ed and inane ; yet Matthews vowed it 
very like. The canvas of Messrs Har- 
lowe, Phillips, and Westall, tells a dif- 
ferent story—however, it should be re- 
membered, that Thorwalsden is about 
the worst bust-builder in Europe. ; 
Florence can boast the most liberal 
periodical work in Italy. Although 
the Bibliotéca of Milan reckons Monti 
and other celebrated names amongst 
its contributors, yet the Austria cen- 
sorship is a weight too oppressive for 
any degree of genius; so that the 
poor Bibliotéca has become a mere sni- 
velling dilettanti. The Antologia of 
Florence, though still weak and infan- 
tine, takes a stronger tone of 
ability a? f day ; and the mil 
vernment of Tuscany allows lucubra- 
tions to pass unchecked,. that would 


‘raise a hue and cry in any other part 


of Italy. An article that a ‘in 
it lately, examining a miracle just 
performed at Areggo, has not a little 
astonished and the monks, . 
whom the government has not indul-. 
ged by granting their “ measure of re- 
venge.” But periodical works in a 
country where there is no thought, no 


education, nor press, nor life, nor in- 
15 





thought, say they, and to.awaken an 
interest for grave and important sub- 
jects ; and, in consequence, indite ter- 
rible. essays a8 agriculture ond 

vi e- 
vils, t00, at moralicy, and. flatter them. 


selves with having concocted a strong 


antiquities by way of relief 
—they print, and marvel That their 
dandies won't subscribe, and that la- 
dies won’t read them. The literary 
circle of Florence is rather more libe- 
ral towards foreign literature than the 
rest of Italy ; and Leoni, who is for 
- ever translating our best authors, sup- 
plies this taste of theirs with sufficient 
food. On the contrary, Pesticari and. 
his society of pedants were deadly 
averse to all innovations, and hated 
translations from foreign tongues, more 
even than they hated their enemies, 
the Cruscans; and while all the rest 
of Italy hastened to read, and admire, 


cadico, 
at Rome, assailed not 
but Sir Walter Scott, 


author, with 
a cold-b 
nius 


and productions were, notwith~’ 


nations, without being blind to the 
tmaerits of their own; and if they do 


P 

her, is still the Athens of Italy ; and 
in the three-fold night, thatdi i 
ignorance, and mi , have 

over this ill- i she raises 
herself as the most civilized, the most 
Italian, the most liberal, and also the 
most happy among her sister cities, 
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My pear Nortu, 

Six weeks of everlasting rain, fog, 
and ennui, had put the finishing stroke 
to my disgust of Italy, for which even 
the vaunted Carnival could offer no re- 
medy. The Italians are the worst and 
most witlessmaskers imaginable. They 
disguise themselves, not for the love of 
fun or amusement, but with the most 
serious intention of admiring them- 
selves. Of a joke or repartee they 
have not the test idea. Even the 
vulgar wit of the populace does not 
exist among them, if we except, per- 
haps, the Lazzaroni of Naples. Routs 
and balls, Rome has enough Saring 
Carnival ; but what a dull féte, an 
often worse than dull! English aris- 
tocrats acting the connoisseur, hunt- 
ing studios and talking vertu—lItalian 

ces Englified even to the Lae 
mus fold of the cravat—and I 
ladies preferring the springing grena- 

of the E le, to the 


Genoa, February 20, 1823. 


i ing than that of any nation— 
rete fo It is si r how much 
the individuals resemble each other— 
sleek, small-fortuned, middle-aged 
men, who have spent the better part 
of their lives in the taverns of Lon- 
don ; and who, in English society, ne- 
yer arrived further the Burton 
ale-house and the brothel. How these 
fellows found their way to Italy, Hea-~ 
ven knows! but in Florence 
swarm, and at Rome during Carnivai, 
In England, their ession was Co- 
rinthianism, when sect was in its 
glory ; but now they scorn the bottle ; 
real pleasures are too low for their re~ 
fined appetites—women are all their 
aim. they here reckon Countesses 
and Marchionesses on their fingers’ends 
with same ostentatious memory, 
that formerly registered the nightly 
visitants of gur upper boxes. To hear 
these owners.of one coat and two ideas 
enumerating ce 
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all 


countrymen in Italy. 

~The opera at Rome was a relief. 
We had David, the famous tenor. I 
never: could have believed, that an 
Aria, sung by the Moor of Venice, 

have movetl me ; but Rossini’s 

Otello is really a piece of genius, and 
David, in the character, is absolutel 
pathetic. His “ Jncerta Anima” ri- 
vals Keani’s Farewell. Rossini is of 
the old family of talent—rose from 
nothing, gains and spends. His first 
opera was, I believe, the ‘‘ Ceneren- 
tola ;” or, as we call her, Cinderella. 
His next, the “‘ Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
gave him his-renowp. It was at first 
composed for the little secondary thea- 
tre of La Fenice at Naples, and thence 
rose gradually from theatre to theatre, 
till it arrived at San Carlos: Sinclair 
sung at Florence last year with mode- 
rate. is powerless voice, and 
foreign accent, are insurmountable ob- 
stacles. He is at present singing at 
Venice. 

I quitted Rome in the midst of rain, 
which had already lasted a fortnight, 
and which continued for a month 
longer. What a delightful climate ! 
—Broiled one half of the year, and 
basted the other. We could get no- 
thing to eat the first night of our 
journey but thrushes, the favourite 
and most open gabe gm 
sportsmen. We spoke indecently t 
being the mode of swearing here,) to 
mine host—all in vain—the country 
geotinced nothing but thrushes. Next 

y presented us the Lake of Bolsena, 
famous for eels and the pi ue. 
Some Pope, as Dante records, died of 
the nue bs _— at at Fias- 
cone is , and the people honest. I 
_ forgot my watch there, and they for- 
warded it on to me ore Ba 
quapendente is sin : The 
on which it is rched are crowned 
and festooned with myrtle, which, in 
this winter month, forms an ble 
contrast with the bleak Ap , the 
torrents, and the cold— the 
summits of Radicofani, covered with 
snow.— What -a villainous country ! 
Barren, bleak, hilly, yet insipid. But 
_we enter Tuscany—the inns grow bet- 
ter, the damsels prettier, and the heart 


[Mareh, 


rejoices at having from the 


 T1 troppo odor de preti a me nemico.” 


Sienna is.gloomy in the midst of its 
olive woods—visited the sights—So- 
doma, a first-rate painter—marvel I 
never heard of his name, Florerice 
once more ; but how different his Fe- 

gait from that of August ! We 
had fog and gloom for ten days, werse 
than I had ever experienced in Lon- 
don—comforted myself with Vieus- 
seux’s reading-room, the Gallery, and 
Aleatico—Mr O’Meara’s book about 
Napoleon on Vieusseux’s table—what 
a monstrous lie, the anecdote about 
Madame de: Stael, that she wrote to 
Napoleon, ising to be “ black 
and white for him,” if he paid what 
was due to her! Yet, I dare say, Bo- 
naparte reaily uttered to O’Meara this 
mean and palpably false slander. There 
is much in the volume to attest its be- 
ing genuine, yet how does it abase the 
quantum of dignity and talent, that 
even his bitterest enemies were used 
to allow to Napoleon——how these 
Boswells unheroize a hero! 

We went to see Alfieri’s “ Myrrha” 
acted ; a subject that only Alfieri would 
have chosen to write, La Florentine 
continues to represent. Was there not 
the Filippo, which is not prohibited at 
Florence? Buta tragedy that turns on 
incest, was piquanté for the Carnival. 
Drove to Pisa along the Arno.- The 
town is gloomy, the quaysand river fine. 


-What is singular in Tuseany, I never 


met such groups of idlers and Lazzaro- 
ni — we eity is poor and arte 
which renders , &e. chea 

here than in Pope yor in Italy, 
Bologna, perhaps, excepted.. The Pi- 
sans, high and low, are remarkably in- 
solent, the students in the University 
especially ; a young Englishman was 
insulted a year since by one of them, 
a challenge passed, the English gen- 
tleman went to the ground, and found 
one hundred and fifty students armed 
to him, and: defend the preci- 
ous life of their friend. Looked at the 
Palazzo Roncioni, where Byron. re- 
ag here—returned home and — 

Sardanapalus. It is, 5 hi 

chef d'ceeuvre, and, like the , and 
the Hamlet, merits alone of Byron’s 
tragedies, the honorary article. The 
character strongly reminded meof Gal- 





lienus; the Roman Emperor, as pour- 
trayed by Gibbon: Bit 0 
Drove to Leghorn and back, a use- 
; » save to obtain’ an idea of 
the size and bustle of the first port of 
the Mediterranean. Went up the Hang- 
ing Tower of Pisa talk of our 
damp climate ; but here was a thick- 
walled tower, jvipping, nay flowing 
on the inside the damp of the 
Sciroceo. Walked round the Campo 
Santo, but was not either knowing or 
interested sufficiently, in the rise of 
the arts, to study the progressive fres- 
eos. Here are the tombs of Pignotti 
and Algarotti, that ‘to the memory of 
the latter erected, as the inscription 
informs us, by the Great Frederic. 
We set off in a few days for Lucca, 
and thence through Massa to Sarzana, 
a country which in summer must be a 
real paradise, and to which, indeed, 
no person can do justice. From Sar- 
zana eee is about as perilous a 
journey, in the present state of roads 
and weather, ‘as any gentleman need 
undertake. It tt land of ee 
bridges ; not one had escaped ; even the 
three under the walls = tin had 
been washed away, and the road—the 
wheel of fortune herself never encoun- 
tered such ups and downs. At Sarzana 
was the first’ impediment, the Magra 
was terribly swollen, and had not been 
crossed for three or four days ; we quit- 
ted our voiture, got over as weil as we 
could, and spent a day wandering and 
about Lerici and the Gulph 
of Spezia. It was here that Sh ey 
ventured: out to sea in a bark, wit 
which a fisherman would not have ven- 
tured to cross a stream.: His family at 
the time of his mishap resided in the 


neighbourhood ;' and the respectable . 
-lery or arch 


- ima- r at Sarzana described to me 
the grief of one of the party, who spent 
some time at his house, with a feeling, 
and in that astonished me. 


but as the infant had been buried in 
the old inclosure, where it was deter- 
mined no more bodies should be laid, 
it was a matter of some difficulty to 
execute exactly the wish of the poet 
or his friends. However, — — 
ment gave permission to take up the 
body of the child, and lay the father 
and son er in the new inclosure. 
I was to see also, that a cippus 
was about to be erected over the graye 
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of poor Keates.’ ‘Yet, ' Fielding lies at 
Lisbon, without'a slab or token of his 
Sp ee 
this is forgetful. «: ate 
- To proceed from Spezia to Borghette 
we were again put to our devices. The 
baggage set forward on mules, and we 
ourselves, after the brinks of 
the road, which were also brinks of 
recipices, sink two or three times un- 
er the wheel, chose to make the rest 
of the journey on foot. The road be- 
tween Borghette and Sestu, which we 
were allowed leisure to survey, having 
broken down twice, passes a lofty range 
poh yee tro waren be tea = 
id prospect ppenines ‘and th 
ocean. At Sestu’was another stop, the 
mountain had fallen down and block- 
ed up, the road ; am English traveller, 
with miisle and guide, had a 
itated into the sea but a few 
ore ; we took a safer, but more 
wearisome road on foot over the mour- 
tain, taking another carriage om the 
other side. Sestu reminded me of Gae- 
=e ean 
sembles very much ‘the scenery of’ 
om of Naples, but far more beau- 
iful. Werelo to decide on 
the most beautiful spots I-had seen in 


-Italy, I should certainly fix on the 
‘Spezia, one noble view near °Pietra 
-Santa, and the road between Chiavari 


and Porto Fino,—Naples can afford ‘no 
scenery to compare with these. ~ Nor 
is there much difference of 


-clime, notwithstanding that of lati- 


tude—here are groups of orange-trees, 


-as at Mola and Sorrentum, though, it 


must.be owned, neither’ so 
nor so healthy. At Porto Fino theroad 
through the mountain by a gal- 
, and ‘Genoa 
to the view, yet ata distance of some 
miles, the.shores rising abruptly from 
the ocean, covered with olive-groves, 
interspersed with painted villas. Be- 
ond the city the shore stretches in’a 
bold curve to es por _— while 
the snow-ca) ine ppenines 
and Alps reads warn the traveller 
that he bids adieu to the regions and 
climate of the South. 

Genoa is a city of » pictu- 
resquely and beautifully situated, if 
the mountains immediately over and 
around it were not completely bare.— 
‘ Mountains without wood, men with- 
out faith, and women without chasti- 
ty,” says the proverb concerning Ge~ 








2 


nos. Of the latter part of the assertion 

the truth ; the women 

best-form- 

of I S ae 

complexions are so frequent, one 

_ is inclined to deny their Italian origin. 

‘¢ Ahi Genovese, uomini diversi,” 

says Dante, and a great sea-port must 

produce that mixture of race— 


in Genoa—I know not how true. 
also says, “‘ The ladies 
French habit, and are more genteel 
those they imitate.” She is right ; 
if be danger in ladies’ 


eyes, 
is no more perilous pass than the 
one day * east of the town, 


Alburo, a handsome village 
emirience above the river. Be- 
ascending the hill, I contemplated 

2 moment the numerous clus- 
red ar In one of princely 
po said I’ to m ee 
cing sentimentally, is Byron, inditing 
Don Juan, that promised canto 
of Hell, whi so long to see ; per- 
Ahaps a tragedy, a letter to six stars ; 
—- pu! his lo 

wood’s 


and looked at me—f Inglese 
0 U Inglese coi figtuoli, said 
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CMarety; 
he. Sa) meme with the horses, 
or the Englishman witli the sons.” 
was for a momelit ; but; Te- 


collecting that Englishman 
the sons could be no other than Mr 
Hunt himself, he of the horses must 
be Byron, He shewed me the palace, 
arid I stood regarding it with other 
feelings than those which my present 
awe mood would convey. It w 
ike other Genoese villas, painted 
gay ; the court-yard was adorned with 
humerous c , cut and clipt in 
the ancient and continental fashion of 
gardening ; the iron gates were invi« 
ting and open, but I entered not. 
Drove to Turin, not by the’ Bo 
chetta, the new road taking another 
direction. Passed Alexandria, fill of 
an and Asti, famous for 7: 
poet and its wine—bridges open; an 
roads stopped, as usual—all Piedmont 
covered with snow. Arrived in Turin 
the last day of the Carnival ; proces» 
sion grand; my Lord Mayor's coaclhi 
nothing to the King of Sardinis’s His 
Majesty has an odd trick of unceasing- 
ly chewing the cud ; no doubt he has 
many subjects for rumination. I had 
rather have seen old Victor Emmaé 
nuel. What an indiscriminate abtise 
our radical travellers have heaped on 
all the monarchs of Italy, thereby 
extremely hurting their own cause! 
Lady Morgan abuses the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and Victor Emmanuel as 
much as she does the Austrian govern 
ment of Milan ; yet the bitterest revo+ 
lutionists of Italy speak with kindness 
and respect of these princes, and Sante 
Rosa’s account of the Piedmontese Re« 
volution, asserts the abdicated monarch 
to have been one of the most amiable, 
best-intentioned, and best-hearted of 
men. Mounted to the and 
saw the superb Mausoleum of the Sar= 
dinian monarchs ; of all the dead, the 
family of Amadeug are nearest Heaven 
—they rest on the sammit of an Alp, 
o'erlooking Turin. Adieth. Bis 4 
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Shelley. Soon, however, we were set 
right. We learned that Frankenstein 
was written by Mrs Shelley ; and then 
we most undoubtedly said to ourselves, 
« For a man it was excellent, but for 
@ woman it is wonderful.” What we 
chiefly admired, no wild pee 
tion, was vigour of imagination an 
strength of language ; these were un- 
questionable attributes, and they re-~ 
the defects ofan absurd ground- 
work and pays ara “ec 3 and, 
moreover, they tempted us, and every 
body else, to forgive the many long 
passages of seers are and feeble 
execution, with which the vigorous 
Scenes were interwoven. 
. The history of Castruccio Castraca- 
i, on the other hand, had been long 
familiar to us in the glowing and ener- 
getic sketch of Machiavelli. Perhaps, 
on the whole, we should have been 
joiced in the prospect of meet- 
again on the same 
territory, she had first dis- 
played so many striking powers ; but 
the story of Castruccio we were will- 
ing to consider as not unlikely to fur- 
nish, ineuch hatela, the basisand mate- 
rials of a most romantic fiction. The 
bitter sarcasm that p out here and 
there in Frankenstein, will be display- 
ed, said we, with the utmost advan- 
tage ; for here the authoress has chosen 
for her hero, one who was not only the 
first soldier of his time, but. the first 
satirist also. The marvellous rise of 
such a man to sovereign and tyrannic 
power, his preservation of all his ori- 
ginal manners in that high estate, his 
ambition, his fiery valour, his 
sportive wit, his searing ironies, his 
untimely death, and the calm mock« 
eries with which he to meet 
t wi the fancy 
of the most gifted author. We must 
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confess, that in much of what we looke 
ed for, we have been disappointed ; but 
carder at the outset, we do not 
esitate to say, that if we have not met 
with what we expected, we have met 


with other things almost as 
Our chief objection, indeed, may be 
sugamed up in one word—Mrs 
has not done justice to the character of 
Castruccio. Thelifeofhim,by Machia- 
vel, does not cover more than twenty or 
thirty duodecimo ; yet, one rises 
from that brief sketch with a much 
more lively and . notion of the 
man, than from the perusal of the three 
closely printed -volumes now on our 
table. There is not one spark of wit in 
all this book, and yet the keen Italian » 
wit of Castruccio was one of the most 
striking features in his real > 
and ought to have been among the 
most prominent in a work represent+ 
throughout, in action and con- 


recognized 
in that you should have coloured,” said 
Castruccio, “ not when you come out.” 
Who does not remember his behaviour 
in the storm at seaP Castruccio ex- 
pressing some alarm, was 
a stupid fool, who sai 
= did not value hi 
ing. “ E 
cio, “ makes: 
own wares.” 
tari ee d such greeny 
drink such an i 
out being the worse of it—it was 


struccio who answered, “ Ae 


* . 
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an by day, will 
a fool aemighe? Tt was 
founded an orator, who 
long speech, by a wordy : 


E 
HE 


it 
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his wordincss, with these consolatary 
* Pain th dear 
sir, 1 was attending Fovnlemynrdie ome 


It was he, who, when he saw a certain | 


envious one smiling to himself, asked, 
“ Is it that.some good hath befallen 
thee, or that some evil hath. befallen 
another?” It was Castruccio, finally, 
who, when they came to his bedside, 
during his last illness, and asked his 
directions’ about his funeral, said, 
** Lay me on my face in the.coffin—for 

everything will be reversed ere long 
- after e.” 


"Of all this sort of thing we have no 
trace in Mrs Shelley's book ; and yet 
d ee “of Castryecio’s 

very. ev t of Cas 's 
character. She gives us his infancy, 
his boyhood, his manhood, all in com- 
plete detail. The attempt, whether 
successful or not, certainly is made to 
depict the slow and formation 
eee 9 bloody Italian tyrant 
of the ages, out of an innocent, 
hearted and deeply-feeling youth. 
e-suspect, that'in the whole of this 
ture, far too much reliance has 

laid on thoughts and feelings, not 


only modern, but modern and feminine 

at once. Perhaps we might say more ; 

nay, perhaps we should not be saying 
expressed 


too much, if we plainly the 


, that a very great of Mrs 
shelley book has no natcision, but 
that of a certain school, which is cer- 
tainly a very modern, as well as avery 

i one, and which ought ne- 
ver, of all things, to have numbered 
ladies its disciples. But, in 

2 this, we have closed the 


ee those of per- 
fect kindn we shall say no 
more of: matters that will, perhaps, 
suggest themselves to our readers quite 
attonghy <nough, without our giving 
any trouble. 
' Layingout of view Antelminelli’s real 
life and character, we can have no he- 
sitation in saying, that Mrs Shelley has 
eceemend menting romance. 
doubting, that she will in due time 
more in the same way, 
we would fain point out, to. so clever 
2 person, faults which she might easily 
avoid in future, and which here, even 
more, , than in Frankenstein, 
neutralize much of her power. But, 
on further reflection; we believe the 
wales Tosmeieee "hve tal 
r! ‘experience. A very litt] 
consideration must be enough to shew 


Valperga. 
. such, a writer the absurdity of intro- 


. character, ‘ 


Chaney: 


ducing so man isodes. The 
tapos of an hissorical be stare should 
not be inding us at every turn, - 
that his principal object is to shew off 
his own. knowledge of strange man~ 
hers, or power of) fine writing. If 
quaint manners are to be quaintly and 
strongly represented, the incidents, 
with which these are connected, ought 
to have a strict connexion with, and in< 
fluence over, the progress of the fable; 
or at least the development of the 
principal characters of the fable. We 
cannot stand the stepping aside for tent 
pages, merely for the purpose of letting 
us see, that the writer knows the way 
in which the Mysteries of the middle 
ages were represented, either on, or 
off the Arno—we cannot spare four 
days of the life:of Castruccio Castrac- 
cani to singers and tale-tellers, and.so 
forth, with whem he and his story 
have nothing to de—we abhor all un- 
necessary prosing about religious sects, 
and we are mortally sick of ‘ orange+ 
tinted skies,” “‘ dirges,” and ‘* Dante.”? 
Another thing we are very sick of, 
is this perpetual drumming at poor 
Buonaparte. ‘hat singular character. 
is already the hero of fifty romances, 
Wherever one turns, he is sure to be 
met by the same sort of lame, i 
tent, and abortive attempts to 
out Napoleon under the guise and 
semblance of some greater or smaller 
usurper of ancient days. On one hand 
we have that om ** gentleman of 
the press,” M. Jouy, labouring to bring 
him out en Sylia. ‘On the a there 
is an, if possible, still greater and more 
frothy goose, ‘‘ M. le Vicompte d’Ar- 
lincourt,” hammering away at Charles 
ree g and his RENEGADE. ye we 
find Mrs Shelley flinging over the grey 
surtout and cocked hat of the great 
captain.of France, the blazoned mantle 
of a fierce. Condottiere of Lucca.— 
Anon, no question, we shall have this 
same crambe recocta served up a la 
Will nothing persuade all these zhap- 
ill nothing e ese ©. 
sodists to let a great man’s ashes ma 
pose, at.least until they have had 
time to cool in the urn? As for Joay 
and the Viscount. d’Arlincourt, they 
are @) ntly two perfect ninnies, so 
let them rave away about anything 
they please,—even though the - 
terly, ing from its usual high 
ha: uld puff their vile cruy 
dities and passionless rent, no human 





find her persisting in the chase of such 
For heaven’s sake, leave all 
this nonsense to the “ grande pensée” 
of little Jouy, the “Imagination haute 
et sublime” of the noble Viscount, and 
“legs and impitdence” of “ Le 
Doéteur O‘Meara,”—and for heaven's 
sake, let tis have no more puffs of such 
stuff from any quarter more reputable 
than Sir Pythagoras. 
But enough of preliminaries. We 


have ventured, throwing a thousand. 


defects out of view, to recommend: 
Valperga; as, on the whole, a clever 
novel. It must now be our business 
to justify ourselves and our opinion, 
by a few extracts from the book. And, 
following a plan which we would al- 
ways wish to adhere to, in reviewing 
novels, we shall endeavour to do what 
is necessary for our own purposes, 
without. interfering to any consider- 
able extent with the pleasure which 
our Readers may hereafter seek for in 
the of Vatrerca itself. That 
is to say, we shall to one parti- 
cular part of the story, leaving all the 
wide stream of Mrs Shelley's narrative 
pure and untouched, for the refresh- 
ment of those whose thirst it ought to 
be our business to excite, not to as- 


suage. 
_ In order to make our extracts in 
some degree intelligible, Valperga is 
the name of a castle and small in- 
dependent territory not far from Luc-~ 
ca. Euthanasia, Countess of Valperga, 
is in her own person a sovereign prin- 
cess, but a warm lover of freedom; 
and much attached, by family con- 
néxions, to Florence, the capital of 
the Guelphic cause in Italy. She had 
been the companion of Castruccio’s 
meets him — ~ 
manhood is ing in glory, and she 
loves him Samseea she believes he is, 
and is to be, all that is » as well 
as all that is glorious: The Ghibel- 
line Castruccio, however, becomes in 
time a prince, a tyrant, the conqueror 
of ; the dreadful threat- 
ener of annihilation to Florence. Eu- 
thanasia 2 this, will not mar- 
ry him- as. she ptomised.—From 


rest for ber story, in the play of 
sions called into action raised fh 5? 
relations in which the per and this 
charming lady, the love of his youth, 
appear throughout the narrative. — -- 

By far the most striking part.of this 
history, however, and indeed we may 
add, by far the finest part of the book, 
is that in which the loves of Castracs 
cio and Euthanasia are broken and 
disturbed by those of Castruccio and 
a certain Beatrice of Ferrara“ 

This Beatrice is a most exquisité 
beauty of seventeen—invested in her 
own eyes, and in the superstitious eyes 
of all about her, with certain mysteri- 
ous attributes. This beautiful maiden 


to have been sent 
into the world and gifted by God for 
the accomplishment of some high ant 
holy work. She ig fo pene 

of the stars—her dark eyes kindle the 
souls of congr men—she is wore 
shipped, ad one 
dreams or dares of connecting the idea 
of love with that of the “anciLua 


urpose of a 
jeter: in which : 
tinguished part. They meet Confi- 


nually ; he reveres her as a nun, 


* cannot. be blind to her excéssive beau- 


ty. She reveres him as the 
warrior of what she imagines to 
the cause of right—the man of 
age, the hero of the world. Her 
is bathed in ore flood ow a new 
overmastering > 

deed does Mirs Shelley paint 
ings and her aetions. 

“ Thus many hours passed, and whe 
at length the prophetess retired, it was to 
— ener bog cx burning 
with passion, ren ‘still more danger- 
ous from her belief in the divine nature 
all that s itself to her mind. 
prayed to the Virgin to inspire her; and 
again giving up to reverie, she wove 
a subtle web, whose materials she believe 
peters go which irs eines 
Tom the glo wings 
her eyes Paisedl heaven, she felt the sams 
commotion in her soul, which she had felt 
before, and‘ had recognised as divine inspi- 


, : 
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withheld her, her words would have been 
= ees coche eacaniy hanes ee 
be inspired. But, although she was t, 
her looks told that she was changed. Her 
manner the day before had been soft, con- 
¢centrated, and retiring ; now she was un- 
constrained ; her eyes sparkled, and a joy- 
ous expression dwelt in every feature. Her 
manner towards her guardian was endearing, 
nor was the affectionate modulation of her 
voice different when she addressed his guest. 
Castruccio started to hear it. It reminded 
im of the accents of Euthanasia, whom 
while he had forgotten; and, look. 
Beatrice, he thought, * How lovely 
and yet how unlike !” 
days thus ; Beatrice 
em 3 it seemed as if she 
to to Castruccio, and yet da- 
eerie 
i a would again 
im, but again vainly. She had fra- 
the mode of her address, conned and 
reconned the words she should says but, 
when an ity occurred to utterthem, 
her-voice her, the memory of what 
she.was about to utter deserted her, and it 
pre yonder ats dove pat 29 
son took from her Phere bed a 
, that in returned, and the 
i poate oe oalesty lamented. At 
light she sought the counsels of heaven, 
gave herself up to her accustomed ecs- 
tasies ; theyalways told her the same things, 
until to her bewildered and untamed mind 
it seemed as if the spirit that had power 
over her, reprimanded her hesitation, her 


uF 
if 


2a 
Ht 


’ little trust in the — of Heaven, and 


her reluctance to follow the path it pointed 


out. 
s¢¢ Surely, oh! most certainly,’ she 
* thus I am commanded by the 
Power who has so often revealed his will to 
me. Can I penetrate his hidden designs ? 
Can I do more than execute his decrees ? 
Did I not feel thus, when, with prophetic 
transport, I foretold distant events that 
surely came to pass? When I foresaw, yet 
afar off, the death Ferry sige Ko 
poeming ing in » when every one 
called me a fal: Fg pd And ‘yet he 
e 


And now, arquess’s return ? 
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(Marek, 
I ? 
| Nay, am ore canrewl by Reaaits Did 


I not escape : the malice of my = 
mies through its miraculous interposition 
Oh ! I will nolonger wot u- 
ous argument purposes that are rul 
mightier hands than mine; I will resign 
myself to. the guidance of what has ever 
conducted me aright, and which now points 
out the path to happiness.’ 

‘¢ The next morning, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes weighed down, trembling and 
abashed, she sought Castruccio. It is im* 
possible that there should not have been 
much tenderness in his manner towards 
this lovely girl; her history, her strange 
and romantic contemplations and im 
and the great intimacy which had arisen 
between them, were sufficient for this. He 
regarded her also as a nun ; and this made 
him feel less restraint in the manner of his 
address, since he feared not to be miscon- 
strued ; while at the same time it gave an 
elevation and unusual tone to his ideas con= 
cerning her, that made him watch her every 
motion with interest. She now approached ¢ 
and he said playfully, ‘Where is thy mark, 
prophetess ? Art thou no longer the Maiden 
of God 2? For some days thou hast cast aside 
the hallowed diadem.’ 

s¢ ¢ J still have it,’ she replied ; * but I 
have dismissed it from my brow ; I will 
give it you; come, my lord, this evening 
at midnight to the secret entrance of the 
Viscountess’s *. Saying these'words; 
she fled to hide her burning blushes in 80- 
litude, and again to feel the intoxicating 
delusions that led her on to destruction. 

‘¢ Castruccio came. If-it were in human 
virtue to resist the invitation of this anges 
lic girl, his was not the mind, strictly 
disciplined to right, self-examining and 
jealous of its own integrity, that should 
thus weigh its actions, and move only as 


, approved by conscience. He was frank and 


noble in his manner; his nature was gene- 
rous ; and, though there lurked in his heart 
the germ of an evil-bearing tree, it was as 
yet undeveloped and inanimated ; and, in 
obeying the summons of Beatrice, he pas- 
sively gave himself up to the strong ex- 
citements of curiosity and wonder. 

“‘ He went again and again. When thesi- 
lent night was spread over every thing, and 
the of the town stood black and con- 
fused amidst the overshadowing trees, whose 
waving foliage was diversified by no gleam 
of light, but all was formless as the undis- 
tinguishable air; or if a star were ‘dimly 
seen, it just glistened on the waters of the 
marsh, and then swiftly the heavy web of 
clouds hid both star and water ; ‘when the 
watch dogs were mute, unawakened by the 
moon, and the wind that blew across the 
plain alone told to the ear the place of the 
trees; when the bats and the owls were 
lulled by the exceeding darkness; it was 
on such nights as these that Castruécio 
sought the secret entrance of the Viscount- 
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to say that she believed him indissolubly 
hers, which made him start, as if he fear- 
ed that he had acted with perfidy ; yet he 


had never solicited, nevér promised— W hat 


feelings ; all that makes the soul and li- 
ing spark of virtue. If she had not resist- 
ed the of her.soul, it was not that 
Oy theweb of dees Ioinkotee en 

the leceit so long wou 
by a her, she gee pesca on- 

lawful, but inspired special inter- 
Passion of Heaven.” a ' 
The following short scene where 
Beatrice is first awakened to the na- 
ture ofher dreams about Castruccio, is 
very fine. 
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e me Gog of her 
all the miseries of 
consorts with a hideous 


, leads her into a thousand ex- 


3 and after a long inter- 
val, is discovered by Eu 
ae "waaks the In- 

espoiled of her 


eae ans tg or rather 
asted by the ambitious proceedings 
inst Floretice Trelis ea 


for some time no 

co Fel Bas former lover, re- 
ie to his palace, and 
ventures into his cabinet, that she may 
procure from him an order for the in- 
stant release of her whose calamities 


had originated in love for himself. 
grants this without hesita- 
. dat ushonadia 


SachenE emacaae 
to. 
rete mos pendane 


sending every now anit then to mak 
after the health of poor Bea- 

trice, to whom, on quitting the dtin- 

géon,; the fair Couttess had given shel- 

ys in her own rs my gta 
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neath a thunder cloud, 
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gifted heothe mistostenetsbe 
ick por hte we should only be tri- 
fling with car seater if we hesitated 
to say that we do not believe iy ih 
matter. “We are not 

however 5 this is tior 2 part oe a 
tunity we pur Wee ps pet 
nicheism or any thing 

in ism, We wish yh ii as 5 
S. can can Slocrribathanesia _— Beatrice 
are sitting oe ne e er per- 
ceiving that the latter is strangely agi- 
tated by the intenseness of her recol- 
lections, prays her to forget the past 


= Prey everything that you once 


% ¢ Aye, you. say right ayn 
every thing, or to be what I am must tor- 
ture me to despair. Poor, misled, foolish, 
insensate Beatrice! I can accuse myself 
alone for my: many ills; myself, and that 
he de who sits on high, and scatters evil 

a a a gp 


pa i ie my ‘poor girl, do not: talk 
thus; indeed I must not have you utter 
these sentiments.” 
- * Olr! let me speak ; before allothers 
I must hide my bursting feelings, deep 
deep. Yet for one moment let me curse 
valtrpatiadindtententenae 
pa ne © ara as when she 
to the le of Ferrara un- 
dawidhse portion of tha chreeci of St Anna 
but how changed! Her form thin; her 
face care-worn ; her love-formed lips wi- 
thered ; her hands and arms, then so round 
and fair, now wrinkled’and faded ; her 
were not the same; they had lost that soft- 
ness which, mingling with their fire, was 
as something wonderful in brilliancy and 
: they now, like the sun from be 
under her dark and scattered hair that sha- 
ded her brow ; bat even now, as in those 
times, she spoke with tumultous eloquence. 
s¢ ¢ Euthanasia, you are much deceived 5° 
you me pe se soageks Rhades 
fiend in the clothing of a god. Listen to 
me, while I announce to you the eternal 
and victorious influence of evil, which oir- 
culates like air about us, clinging: to: our: 
flesh like a poisonous garment, into 
us, and destroying us. Are you blind, that 
— not? . Are you deaf, ef 
no groans ? Are you insensible, that 


you feel no misery ? Open your yor bw 


isery 
- you will behold all of which I speak, stand- 


ing in hideous array before you. Look 
around! Is there not war, violation of trea 
ties, and hardhearted cruelty ? Lookat the 
societies of men. Are not our fellow-crea- 
tures tormented one by the other in an end- 
less cirele of pain? Some shut-up in iron 
cages, and-destroyed 5 citios float in 















homes ? Did you never teflect on the guilty 
policy of the Popes, those ministers of the 
teigning King ef heaven?) Remember the 
Sicilian vespers ; the death of the innocent 
Conradin ; the myriads whose bones are 


‘66 Then reflect upon domestic life, on 


the’ strife, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
ee ce one’s bosom at 
every: turn; think < jealousy, midnight 


murders, envy, want of faith, calumny, in- 
éruelty, and -all which man in 
is daily 


sport inflicts upon man. Nae 
upon disease, famine, leprosy, fe- 
ver, and all the. our limbs suf- 


‘the 


ed: of slaves ;\oh |. know’ you not what ‘a 
wretch: man is! and what a store-house of 
infinite pain is this much-vaunted human 
soul? . Look into your own heart; or, if 
prem oe ee ar a 
remote hated ion. 
remorse, ~ orrehelming 
mighty, and eternal misety. 
me; am I Sountidipheaseacsuent 
Oh, what spirit mingled ‘in my wretched 
frame love, hope,. energy, confidence,—to 
find indifference, to be blasted to despair, 
to be as weak as the fallen-leaf, to be be- 
trayed by all! Now I amchanged,—I hate; 
—my energy is. in curses, and if I 
trust, it/is to-be the more deeply wounded. 
‘ pecetoeteeeeanetae 
ota Pils and desires which 
bility, and ruin upon his 
aah a of am- 
poe nti weer «oe é. not cre- 
proersr Serene ss ae he who keeps the 
peeten mansion whose motto must ever 
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malice; that. on the cup 
that you may drink ‘poison ; that strews 
Toses over thorns, thoms sharp and big as 
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rie in vai e to it ; 
however she Reatate aa 
through which 
and is wading onwards de agre 
great object of his am ,. the’ fo- 
tal overthrow of Tuscam »she 
feels, and feels justly, that nethi 3 but 
the last extremity could 

who had been the love of his youth, in 
combining with his enemies 
him. A terrible act of cruelty, 
ever, in which some of her own 
rentine l are the at 
persuades her. But, she. forms a, ro- 
mantic plan to save eae by» 
in his very ov: We bargaias, 
ere she takes epi aee of the conspira- 
tors, that his life is to be held, sacred, 
and Fury fanciful rales resto~ 
ring him to tranquillity and content- 
ment of mind, hw pe. him =, 
with the love she had r 
in his nel leone ot sf ndin 
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e scene where Castruccio, 
Euthanasia, whom he believes to 
meditated his death, is one of 
wy in this book. We shall extracts. yout 
it, ; 
s A little ‘Nels ai nanan a Rashmi 
or waar with a lamp in his » haha 
companied by one of ma anda 


countenance beautiful, and 


mated it. * She 
or. His com 


token of silence; ori el 
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iat. at ce par quende on poco seretde, 
" Sen pce dlr, fe ener a mente 
é miracolo, e gentile.* 
gazed on her long ; her white arm lay 


on her black dress, and he imprinted a sad 
kiss upon it ; she awoke, and saw Castruc- 


severe ‘ 

*T come to take from this 

» She iooked om him, bord sweat to 
read his ose in his eyes ; but she:saw 
there no ion of her doubts ;—‘ And 


PP 
Be ese Mhetane, vo will nat genset 
about words; or, like lawyers, e our 
irposes in: such a subtle guise, that it 
deceive all, if truth did not destroy 
: "s web. I come to lead you from 






the memory of our ancient friend- 
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your victims; and I cannot consent to de- 
sert them.’ 

 * How do you desert them ? You will 
never see or hear of them more, or they of 
you. But this is trifling ; and my moments 
are precious.’ 

“ «J will not—I dare not follow you: 
My heart, my conscience tell me to remain. 
TI must not disobey their voice.’ 

*¢ * Ts your conscience so officious now, 
and did it say nothing; or did your heart 
silence it, when you plotted my destruc.” 
tion ?”” 

“ « Castruccio, this I believe is the last 
time that I shall ever speak to you.” Our 
hearts are in the hands of the Father of all; 
and he sees my thoughts. You know me 
too well, to believe that I plotted _— 
death, or that of ar'y human creature. Now 
is not the time to explain my motives and 
plans ; but my earnest prayer wag that you 
might live; my best hope, to make that 
life less mi less unworthy, than it 
had hitherto been. ;' 

** She spoke with’ earnestness ; and 
thebe Wes ‘oom abe manner, as if 
the spirit of truth animated all her accents, 
that compelled assent. Castruccio believed 
all; and he spoke in a milder and more 
persuasive manner * Poor Euthanasia! so 
Bondelmonti, Well, believe, and pardon 

i. Well, I believe, and pardon 
all; but, as the seal of the purity of your 
intentions, I now claim your consent to my 
offers of safety.’ : 
ent a ey then oo 

merciful ; “or separ Abn pardon 


all; banish us all our discontent can- 
not be ‘to you. But to desert my 
friends, basely to save that life you de- 


ny to them, I never can.’ 

‘* The jailor, who had hitherto stood in 
the shade near the door, could’no lo 
contain himself. ‘He knelt to Euthanasia, 
and earnestly and warmly entreated her’ to 
save herself, and not with wilful presump- 
tion to cast aside those means, which God 
had ; about for her safety. * Re- 
member,” he ctied, ‘ your misfortunes will 
be on the prince’s head ; make him not an- 


’ swer for you also. Oh! lady, for his'sake, 


for all our sakes, yield.’ ; 

‘¢ Castruccio was much moved to see the 
warmth of this man. He took the hand of 
Euthanasia, he alsa knelt. ‘ Yes, my only 
and dearest friend, save yourself for my 
sake. Yield, heloved Euthanasia, to my 
entreaties. Indeed you will not die; for 
you well know that your life is dearer ta 





»» Plead for you ; and I do not think that 


t BS we es 


* Vita Nuova di Dante. 














as the last demonstration ofa too full heart, 
force belief, and communicate to her who 
causes them, that excess of tenderness, that 


now this scene was t before her; the 
of years remained pnflled ; and she 
faa consented to his request, before she 
again recalled her 3 and saw the 
ptison-chamber, glimmerin 
‘aud the rough form of the jailor, who 
beside Antelminelli. Her consent was 


ene 

her, led. her by the hand down the. steep 

i » while the jailor went before 

locked, and drew back 
doors. 
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* You are our guide ?’ said Castruccio.— 
‘ Lead on then.’” 


It was a frosty cloudless night. Cas- from 


truccio rides with Euthanasia till she 
is feasts, apt thaw gee He bids 
her farev uptly, and she soon 


finds herself em in a vessel 
bound for Sicily. ide 

“ About noon they meta Pisan vessel, 
whi Sods then Levies tlre Geamons tana” 
dron, which was cruizing off Corsita ; so 
_ they bore in nearer to the shore. At sunset 
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some of its cordage, was a white silk hand- 
kerchief, such a one as had bound | the 
tresses of Euthanasia the night that 
had embarked, and in its knot were 
golden hairs. 

‘* She was never heard of more ; 


eT 


pwede yl a the hand of 
oe ee The work, with 
all the deductions we have made, un< 
doubtedly reflects no discredit even on 
the authoress of -Frankenstein—als 
though we must once more repeat our 
opinion, that Valperga is, for a second 
romance, by no means its prede» 
cessor was for a first one. 
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Ws have sometimes t of mas 
debtor and creditor account with 
‘ate and Fortune. At the head of the 
tter column, we are not sure that we 
not place the name of Colley 
tibber. ‘The fame of Cibber was mur- 
dered by Pope. The reputation of the 
poet bore down all his antagonists, 
and:amongst them the author of the 
Apology was pony Tye + to be 
numbered. Against the writer of the 
Dunciad, no mortal character could 
stand. We have a sort of distrust even 
of Addison ; a disgust for Lord Her- 
vey; @ compassion for Theobald; a 
for Cibber ; a dislike to Bud- 
gell. Of Dennis, we can only conceive 
as of a red-faced man, with’ inflamed 
and a bad temper ; and for Curll 
the bookseller, we have that kind of 
esteem which we feel for Jonathan 
Wild. Nay, were we in the shoes of 
the Rev. Mm Bowles, we should “ be 
afraid of this gunpowder Pere , though 
he be dead ;” and, though the satire 
was not launched at us, dread being 
hurt by the rebound. That the enmi- 
ty of to Cibber has, in its conse- 
quence, most unjust, is apparent 
inthe fact, that the world to this hour 
fegards the author of such a comed 
pa Aero Husband, — — 
a book as the Apology, as being lit 
better than a aoe, etending, and 
' ‘coxcomb. In further proof 
of this, we would refer even to the 
fa Bae poten of Be Deibeniee 
itor 0: esent reprint. He 
a alld. too much with the tide of 
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sn rescued from pA, adler of Mr 
and the orthodoxy of his Ro- 
man Catholicism cleared from the sus- 
| of his connexion with Lord 

i As to coxcombry, did not 
pity his son Theophilus for his 

yeltet. surtout and silver frogs? Gold- 
ith, who is not called a coxcomb, 

d ‘have envied him, and been out 

ef humour with his own peach-colour~ 
ed:coat for the next four-and-twenty 


1 sted 
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hours: The secret is—or rather the 
to the secret—thet Cibber was 
poet-laureat, and successful as a dra- 
matic writer, whilst Pope was neither, 
The failure of “‘ Three Hours after 
Marriage,” the irritable satirist never 
forgave, and was not suffered to 
Cibber, in Bayes, took care to 

the public of the ‘“‘ Mummy and the 
Crocodile.” 


It is not remarkable that Cibber 
should have written pleasantly ; for all 
actors do so. He is, however, at the 
head of them, and though followed by 
Mrs Bellamy, Tom Davies, Tate Wil- 
kinson, Gilliland, Alwyn, the gentle- 
man comedian (Holcroft) and the iti- 
nerant (Riley), he is still unrivalled. 
The manner of an actor-author is na- 
turally amusing as well as his matter. 
His profession teaches him the value 
of constant sprightliness and continued 
excitement ; and as for his uits, 
they consist altogether of the orna- 
mental. His daily fare is other men’s 
sauce. His ig occupations are 
matter for periodical papers and news 

r paragraphs. He is a perpetual 
subject for writers of smart essays— 
* an everlasting triumph, a perpetual 
bon-fire light.” He overlooks the plain 
manufacturers of utilities—the homely 
ag in the pcs wk a 

udy epergne covered with nothi 
But flowers, syllabubs, and whipte 
cream, does a substantial feast. Such 
a man has only to write his life, in or- 
der to make a successful book—to tell 
truth, and shame the critics, This 


- Cibber has done, and with a «my 
¥ 


and an elasticity which admira 
come the subject. His ‘‘ Apology” for 
his own life, much as it might need 
excuse, is a better one than Dr John- 
son. could have made for him. The 
_ strength of the moralist would 
ve been misapplied to a sub- 
ject ornamental in its very essence, 
e would have studded it over with 
grave aphorisms, which, however wise 
in themselves, would have had about 
as happy an effect as the formal rows 
of brass-headed nails on an old-fa- 
shioned settee. Cibber, on the con- 
trary, tells of his faults and his follies 
in a way more amusing, and, for aught 
we know, just as edifying. He ap- 
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pears to see them as portions of a not 
1 constructed drama ; and at the same 
time that he is fully ‘conscious of his 
aberrations, he views them, in a man- 
ner; good-naturedly; as leading to no ill 
nor disgraceful catastrophe. He seems 
olayer = 4 were, that, of “ “9, , the 
s life especially, is a jest. 
“Such a one is a sscael philosopher.” 
His egotism is not blind, nor his con- 
eeit undiscriminating ; and much of 
what is put to the score of impudence, 
was doubtless the result of a stoicism 
of the cheerful sort. 
~ “There is every reason to suppose, 
that the accounts of Cibber’s morals, 
as’ well as of his talents, have been 
distorted. It was the fa- 
shion ‘to decry him. He was obnox- 
ious’ to the Tories as poet-laureate, 
and as the ‘author ofthe Nonjurors. 
Asa player, he was subject to the dis- 
esteem which was then, everi more than 
it is now, attached to his profession. 
After all, however, The Careless Hus- 
band; and The Apology, are a com- 
plete answer to the Dunciad. If his 
Court Poems have been forgotten, we 
should be glad to know, what Birth- 
day Odes have not? That they were 
esteemed good enough for the occasion, 
is evident in the fact of his having re- 
tained the laurel in spite of all the ri- 
dicule that was heaped upon him. We 
never read them, but we would bet a 
wager, that they are not much heavier 
than the effusions of James Pye, Esq., 
and*not much more extravagant than 
The Vision of Judgment. Cibber’s cha- 
racter, doubtless, partook of the dissi- 
pation of the majority of those with 
whom it was his lot to associate ; but 
it Ought to be remembered, that he 
died a cheerful and active old man, at 
the advanced age of seventy-six. With 
neither the prostration of intellect, nor 
the discontented gloom of the worn- 
out debauchee, he employed the last 
years of his vivacious existence in wri- 
ting the Memoirs which are the sub- 
jéct of the present article. They prove 
that none of his faculties had deserted 
him, and are marked, as strongly as 
any of his works, with the peculiar 
bent of his mind. | He has filled his 
part to the last with applause ; for 
that he was intended by Nature, 
though. not by his parents, for a. play- 
ef; seems to be indisputable. It is 
time, however, that he should speak 
fot hi ;.and his aecount of his en- 
trance into life, affords a tolerably fair 
VoL. XIII. 
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Cibber’s- Apology. 


we 
example both of the excellencies and 
faults of his style. . ity : . 
« "T'was about this time I first im- 
bibed: an’ inélination, which F durst 
not reveal, for the stage ; for, besides 
that I knew it would disoblige my fa- 
ther, I had no conception of any means 
practicable to’ make my way to it. F 
therefore suppressed the bewitchi 
ideas of so sublime a station, and com- 
pounded with my ambition, by laying 
a lower scheme of only getting the 
nearest way into the immediate life of 
a gentleman collegiate. My father be 
ing at this time employed at Chats- 
worth, in Derbyshire, by the (then) 
Earl of Devonshire, who was raising 
that seat from a Gothic to a Grecian 
magnificence, I made use of the lei- 
sure I then had, in London, to open 
to him, by letter, my disinclination to 
wait another year for an uncertain pre« 
ferment at Winchester, and to entreat: 
him that he would send me, per sal 
tum, by a short cut, to the ynalpers f 
My father, who was naturally indul- 
gent to me, seemed to comply with my 
request, and wrote word, that, as soon 
as his affairs would permit, he would 
carry me with him, and. settle me in 
some college, but rather at Cambridge, 
where, during his late residence at that 
place, in making some statues ‘that 
now stand upon Trinity College new 
Library, he had contracted some ac- 
quaintance with the heads of houses; 
who might assist his intentions for me.’ 
This I liked better than to go discoun= - 
tenanced to Oxford, to which it would 
have been a sort of reproach to me not _ 
to have come. elected. After: some 
months were elapsed, my father, not 
being. willing ‘to let me lie too long, 
idling in London, sent for me dowmto 
Chatsworth, to be under his eye till , 
he could be at leisure to carry me to 
Cambridge. Before I could set: out 
on my journey thither, the nation fell 
in labour of the Revolution, ‘the news 
being then just brought to London; . 
that the Prince of Orange, at the head 
of an army, .was. landed in the west: 
When I came to Nottingham, Ifound 
my father in arms there, among those 
forces which the: Earl of Devonshire 
had raised for the redress of our .vio- 
paa re and liberties. pes, father 
judged thisa r season for a young 
stripling to turn himoself loose in the 
bustle of the world ; and being him- _ 
self too advanced in years tovendure 


the winter fatigue, ‘whieh might “pos 
20. 
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sibly follow, entreated that noble lord 
that he would be pleased to accept of 
his son in his room, and that he would 
give him (my father) leave to return, 
finish his works at Chatsworth. 

is was so well received by his lord- 
ship, that he not only admitted of my 
service, but promised my father, in 
return, that, when affairs were settled, 
he would provide for me. Upon this 
7 eee returned to Derbyshire ; 
while I, nota little transported, jump- 
ed into his saddle. Thus, in one day, 
all my thoughts of the university were 
smothered in ambition! A slight com- 
mission for a horse-officer was the least 
view I had before me. At this crisis, 
you cannot but observe, that the fate 
of King James, and of the Prince of 
Orange, and that of so minute a being 
as myself, were all at once upon the 
anvil. In what shape they would se- 
yerally come out, though a good guess 
might be made, was not then demon- 
strable to the deepest foresight ; but 
\.as my fortune seemed to be of small 
importance to the public, Providence 
thought fit to postpone it till that of 
those great rulers of nations was just- 
ly perfected. Yet, had my father’s 
business permitted him to have carried 
me one month sooner to the universi- 
ty,. who knows but, by this time, that 
fountain might have washed my 
imperfections into a capacity of wri- 
ting, instead of plays and annual odes, 
sermons and pastoral letters! But 
whatever care of the church might so 
have fallen to my share, as, I dare say, 
it. may be now in better hands, I ought 
not to puene at my being otherwise 


As might be expected, Cibber soon 
ceased to repine at not being intended 
for a aieaeak or a bishop ; though how 
Mr Bellchambers can find either levi- 

or irreligion in his serious reflection 

page 40) on his unsettled state at this 

iod, is to us inexplicable. Intro- 

to the stage, became inti- 

mate with the most celebrated players 
of the time—Betterton, whose kind- 
“ness ired him with. an attachment 
that is urable to both—Mount- 
fort, Kynaston, Nokes, Mrs Mount- 
fort, Mrs Barry, and Mrs Bracegirdle. 
The least happy of Mr Bellchambers’ 
notes-is perhaps that in which he en- 
deavours to palliate the murder, of 
<aihetny can, Sangha ek oppo, 
> 2 a t t > 
-innocentoccasion. The colouring which 
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he has adopted is not only in itself im- 
probable, but, as he must be aware, 
was contradicted by those witnesses 
who were the nearest spectators of the 
scene, and whose credibility was least 
tainted. 

“* They both (says Mr Bellcham- 
bers) went from the pavement into 
the middle of the road, and after ma~ 
king two or three passes at each other, 
Mountfort was mortally wounded. He 
threw down his sword, which broke by 
the fall, and staggered to his own house, 
where Mrs Page, who had gone to con- 
cert with Mrs Mountfort for her hus- 
band’s safety, hearing a cry of “‘:mur- 
der” in the street, threw open the door, 
and received him, pale, bleeding, and 
exhausted, in her arms. Hill fled and 
escaped ; but Lord Mohun, having 
surrendered himself, was i 
before Parliament as an accomplice, 
on the 3lst January, 1693, and, after 
a laborious, patient, protracted, and 
impartial trial acquitted of the crime, 
in which he certainly bore no conspi- 
cuous a Mountfort languished till 
noon the next day, and solemnly de- 
clared, at the very point of death, that 
Hill stabbed him with one hand,while 
he struck him with the other, Lord 
Mohun holding him in conversation 
when the murder was committed. 
From the fact, however, of Mountfort’s 
sword being taken up unsheathed and 
broken, there is no doubt, without in- 
sisting upon the testimony to that ef- 
fect, that he used it; and that he 
could have used it, after receiving the 
desperate wound of which he died, 
does not appear, by. his flight and ex- 
haustion, to have been possible.. Some 
of his fellow-players, it seems, had 
sifted the evidence of a material wit- 
ness. the day after his death, and at 
this evidence they openly expressed 
their dissatisfaction. Mountfort, it 
was indisputably. shewn too, went out, 
o the way to his own house, in going 

own Howard-street at all, as he ought 
to have crossed it, his door being the 
second from the south-west corner. 
These circumstances will perhaps.sup- 
port a conjecture, that some partiof . 
the odium heaped upon Lord Mohun 
and Hill, has proceeded from ‘the cow- 
ardice and exasperation of a timid ‘and 
vindictive fraternity, coupled with the 
individual artifices of Mrs B i 
to redeem a character which real 
circumstances of Mountfort’s. death, 
dying as. her. champion, severely af- 
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fected. Cibber’s assurance of her pu- 
ity may merely prove ‘the extent of 
his dulness or dissimulation ; for, on 
‘calmly reviewing this case in all its 
‘aspects, chequered, as it is, by Hill's 
impetuosity, Mrs Bracegirdle’s lewd- 
iess, and Mountfort’s presumption, I 
cannot ‘help inferring, that he fell a 
victim, not unfairly, to one of those 
easual encounters, which mark the ge- 
meral violence of the times. The re- 
cord of his murder is therefore erro- 
neous, and we may hope to see it 
amended in every future collection of 
Theatrical lives. 
ie. onan a that an emendation, 
built upon such conjectural criticism 
as this, should be at least only inserted 
in the margin. Mrs Brown and Mrs 
Brewer, who, with Lord Mohun’s foot- 
‘boy, were the nearest tors, swore 
distinctly on the trial, that Hill stab- 
bed Mountfort before the sword of the 
Jatter was drawn. The evidence of the 
foot-boy, who denied this, differed ma- 
terially from that which he gave be- 
fore the coroner ; and there were other 
reasons for suspecting, that both this 
witness and the girl Walker had been 
tampered withs That Mountfort might 
haveused his sword after being wound- 
ed,is eviderit in the fact of his havin 
stréngth to walk to his own house, af- 
ter he had thrown it down ; his ex- 
haustion is accounted for equally well 
upon either supposition. How the 
sword was actually broken, is not clear. 
The witnesses for Lord Mohun, who 
‘were most full upon this point, contra- 
dicted each other. One said, it was 
against Hill’s hilt ; another 
took the more improbable hypothesis 
of its being shivered in its fall Now, 
it was most material to the aggressors 
to have it appear, that Mountfort used 
it, and with effect. The rencontre hap- 
pened at night. It was admitted on 
all hands, that, while Mountfort was 
conversing with Lord Mohun, he held 
it sheathed iu his hand. All that could 
be certainly collected at the trial was, 
that it was picked up, some time after 
the scuffle, unsheathed, and broken 
into three pieces. Mountfort, knowing 
himself to be dying, solemnly declared, 
that Hill struck and stabbed him be- 
fore his. own sword was drawn; and 
we catinot, with Mr Bellchambers, 
slight the declaration of a man who 
knows himself to be dying, for the 
word of a lord who fears he shall be 
hanged. Against Cibber’s assertions 
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of Mrs Bracegirdle’s purity, we have 
only the scandalous foatnadtiois f 
persons, like the prostitute Sands, 
whom Hill and Lord Mohun dined on 
the day of the murder. In fact, how- 
ever, it was Mrs Bracegirdle’s want of 
hate i arora occa! . 
the term, therefore, is here péci 
misplaced, nor is its truth or falsehood 
really relevant to the case. Lord Mo- 
hun was probably acquitted, becatise 
it was not shewn, that he was fully 
aware of Hill’s intention. As for poor 
Mountfort’s “ presumption,” it is dif- 
ficult to imagine in what it consisted, 
and the editor might have been a lit- 
tle more explicit on this head, as he 
seems to think it so materially assists 
in obtaining an acquittal.—To return, 
however, to Cibber. It should seem, 
that the admirable comedy of the Pro- 
voked Wife had nearly been lost to the 
stage. It was revised and acted at the 
desire of Lord Halifax. Cibber’s cri- 
ticism on the us of its author, Sir 
John Vanb , isin his best manner ; 
the last sentence is perfectly ** Cib- 
berian.” 

__ © Though to write much in a little 
time, is ho excuse for writing ill; yet 
Sir John Vanburgh’s pen is not to be 
a little admired for its spirit, éase, and 
readiness in producing plays so fast 
upon the neck of one'another ; for, not- 
withstanding this quick despatch, there 
is a clear and lively pa yey in his 
wit, that neither wants the ornament 
of learning, nor has the least smell of 
the lamp in it. As the face of a fine 
woman, with only het loeks loose about 
her, may be then in a beau- 
ty; such were his productions, only 
adorned by nature. There is some- 
thing so catching to the ear, so easy to 
the memory in all he wrote, that it has 
been observed by all the actors of my 
time, that the style of no author what- 
soever gave theit memory less trouble 
than thatof Sir John Vanburgh ; which 
I myself, who have been charged with 
several of his strongest characters, Can 
confirm by a pleasing experierice. And 
indeed his wit and humour were so 
little laboured, that his most enter-- 
taining scenes seemed to be no more 
than his common conversation commit 
ted to paper. Here I confess my judg- 
ment at a loss, Whether in this I giv: 
him more or less than his due = 
For may it not bé more laudable to 
raise an estate, Whether in wealth or 
fame, by paitis and honest industry, 
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Le 
be weighed by wiser cri- 
pretend to be ; but no won- 
ile his conceptions were so full 
humour, his muse should 
sometimes too warm to wait the 
Medien’ of leag 5 cagpden 
of forming a a- 
to them ; yet we see the “ Re- 
” however imperfect in the con- 
by the mere force of the agree- 
wit, ran away with the hearts of 
its hearers ; while ‘‘ Love’s Last Shift,” 
which, as Mr Congreve justly said of 
it, had — in ita t many things 
that were like wit, that in reality were 
not wit ; and, what is still less pardon- 
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‘ in it, yet, by the mere moral de- 
fight received from its fable, it has 
been, with the other, in a continued 
and equal possession of the stage for 
more than forty years.” 

Cibber’s. managerial and authorial 
envy has evidently warped his better 
judgment on the celebrated Beggar's 
Opera, which was produced about this 
time, with such unprecedented attrac- 
tion. He wrote a piece in rivalry of 
that ce, ** Love in a Riddle,” 
which, as he honestly confesses, “‘ was 
vilely damned and hooted at.” The 
success of Gay’s unique composition is 
easily accounted for. ‘The keenness 
of the moral satire, the witty ease, the 
exquisite burlesque, and the extreme 

of the music, which maintains 
a constant struggle with the pointed 
irony of the songs, produce altogether 
a complication of feelings which is no 
where else to be found, and which, 
when new, must have been irresisti- 
ble. Of the silly cant of its making 
vice amiable, we have had far too 
much. Polly and Macheath are only 
amiable in so far as they are not vi- 
cious. ee other portraits, we 
have a very lively one of the well- 
known Colonel Brett, the paramour 
and second husband of the notorious 
Anne, Countess of Macclesfield. The 
following anecdote is a specimen 
of the manners of Ah yoabygen of 
Cibber’s associates in particular :— 

“ While he was in pursuit of this af- 
fair, which no time was to be lost in, 
(for the lady was to be in town but for 


[Mareh, 
three weeks,) I one day found him 
idling behind the scenes before the 
oa ges n U the sight: of: ~ 
im I took the usual freedom he al- 
lowed me, to rate him roundly for the 
madness of not improving every mo- 
ment in his power, in what was of 
such consequence to him. ‘ Why are 
you not,’ said I, ‘ where you know 
you only should be? If your desi 
should once get wind in the town, the 
ill-will of your enemies, or the sincer 
rity of the lady’s friends, may soon 
blew up your hopes, which,-in your 
circumstances of life, cannot be long 
supported by the bare appearance of a 
gentleman.’—But it is impossible to 
proceed without some apology for the 
very familiar circumstance that is to 
follow ; yet as it might not be so trivial 
in its effect, as I fear it may be in the 
narration, and is a mark of that inti- 
macy which it is necessary should be 
known had been: between us, I will 
honestly make bold with my scruples, 
and let the plain truth of my story 
take its chance for contempt or appro- 
bation.— After twenty excuses to clear 
himself of the neglect I had so warmly 
charged him with, he concluded them 
with telling me he had been out. all 
the morning upon business, and that 
his linen was too much soiled to be 
seen in company. ‘ Oh ho!’ said J, 
‘is that all? come along with me; 
we will soon get over that dainty dif- 
ficulty.’ Upon which, I hauled him 
by the sleeve, into my shifting-room, 
he either staring, laughing, or hang- 
ing back all the way. There, when I 
had locked him in, I began to strip off 
my upper clothes, and bade him do the 
same ; still he either did not, or would 
not, seem to understand me, and con- 
tinuing his laugh, cried, ‘ What! is 
the puppy mad ?’—‘ No, no, only 
positive, said I; ‘ for look you—in 
short, the ‘play is ready to begin, and 
the parts that you and I are to act to- 
day are not of equal consequence ; mine 


of Young Reveller (in Greenwich-Park) 


is but a rake ; but whatever you may 
be, you are not to appear so ; therefore 
take my shirt, and give me yours ; for 
depend upon it, stay here you shall 
not, and so go about your business.— 
To conclude, we fairly changed linen, 
nor could his mother’s have wrapped 
him up more fortunately ; for, in ees 
ten days, he married the lady !” 

One morceau more, and ‘we haye 
done. It is Cibber’s account of the 





catastrophe of the quarrel between the 


patentees and the performers of Dru- 
~«Lane—in matter and in manner, as 


* When _a sufficient number of ac- 
tors were engaged under our confede- 
racy with Swiny, it was then judged a 

time for the Lord Chamber- 

in’s powers to operate, which, by ly- 
ing a month dormant, had so far reco- 
vered the patentees from any appre- 
hensions of what might fall upon them, 
from their late tions on the be- 
nefits of the actors, that they began to 
set their marks upon those who had 
distinguished themselves in the appli- 
cation for redress. i ws little ae. 
were put upon them, particu- 

arly in the Tispdaal of parts ois ~ 
to be revived, and as visible a partiali- 
ty was shewn in the promotion of those 
in their interest, though their endea- 
vours to serve them could be of no ex~ 
traordinary use. How often does his- 
tory shew us, in the same state of 
courts, the same politics have been 
practised! All in wie the other 
party were passively silent ; -till one 
day, the actor who particularly soli- 
cited their cause at the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office, being shewn there the 
order signed for absolutely silencing 
the patentees, and ready to be served, 
flew back with the news to his com- 
pe, then at a rehearsal, in which 
had been wanted ; when being call- 


ed to.his part, and something hastily 
qontienhh be the patentee for his ne- 
glect of business, this actor, I say, with 


an erected look and a theatrical spirit, 
at once threw off the mask, and round- 
ly him,—‘ Sir, I have now no 
more business here than you have ; in 
half an hour you will neither have ac- 
tors to command, nor authority to em- 
ploy them.’—The patentee, though he 
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could not readily comprehend his mys~ 
terious manner of. » had just 
a glimpse of terror en from the 
words to soften his reproof into a cold 
formal declaration, that ‘ if he would 
not do his work, he sho not be 
paid.’—Bat now, to complete the ca- 
tastrophe of these theatrical commo~ 
tions, enters the messenger, with the 
order of silence in his hand, whom the 
same actor officiously introduced, tell- 
ing the patentee, that ‘ the gentleman 
wanted to speak with him from the 
Lord Chamberlain.’ When the mess 
senger had delivered the order, the 
actor, throwing his head over his 
shoulder towards the patentee, in the 
manner of Shak ’s Ha the 
Eighth to Cardinal Wolsey, cried, 
¢ Read o’er that! and now » 

To breakfast with what appetite you 

may !? 

They who chance to take up this 
amusing volume, will, we think, lay 
it down with an increased for 
the character of its author. —— 
sense of Cibber is seldom clouded by 
any of the meaner passions; he has 
been most unjust perhaps to George 
Powell, the Cooke of his day, and to 
Estcourt—“ poor Dick Estcourt,” the 
modest, the witty, the well-natured. 
As for Cibber’s histrionic vanity and 
Esprit du Corps, why should he be — 
blamed for these, when they are al- 
lowed so readily to so many others—to 
sailors, painters, fiddlers, sportsmen, 
and jockies? Mr Bellchambers’ notes 
are in general amusing and instruc~ | 
tive, though he writes with a tincture 
of prejudice against the profession to 
which his cone belo We are 
glad to see this book inscribed to Mr 
M‘Cready, whose lit taste and 
professional celebrity render such de- 
dication peculiarly proper. 





‘MB ROSE'S TRANSLATION OF 


CERTAIN exquisite versions from 
Casti, Parini, and other Italian poets, 
already in the hands of the public, 
must have excited great expectations 
when Mr Rose announced his inten- 
tion of giving us a complete transla- 
tion of Ariosto’s feat poem. The 
closest fidelity to the original, com- 
bined, by some art after which almost 


THE ORLANDO INNAMORATO.* 


all his peodecsome had aspired in vain, 
with the most perfect freedom of Eng- 
lish versification, and, still more, wi 

the most complete mastery of idioma-_ 
tic English—these were the qualities 
to which admiration had been instant. 
ly and strongly directed by the speci- 
mens in the Court and Parliament of 
Beasts, and the Letters from the North 





* The Orlando Innamorato translated into prose, from the Italian of Francesco Berni, 


and jn 


terspersed with Extracts in the same stanza as ; 
Stewart Rose. W. Blgckwood, Edinburgh, and T. Cadell, London. 
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300 Rose's Orlando Tnnamorato. [March, 
7 '. Every ; therefore, ‘ Specimens of lish Romances,’ 
Ere thireted canes the originals a dow in a spirit of 


skill exerted upon some of the 


and more classical works of Italian 


acquaintance with which the English 
veader has as yet possessed scarcely any 
tolerable means of access. 

The Divina Comedia had recently 
been rendered by Mr Carey in a style 
of excellence beyond which perha 
nothing could be looked for : Petrarch, 
if he had found nobody to transfer the 
whole body of his lyrical poetry into 
English, had at least — many 
partial attempts of high felicity. The 
reprint of Fairfax might satisty in so 
far the Manes of Tasso ; and thus it 
was Ariosto that every one must have 
wished to see, at all — in _ ors 
instance, engagin g the labours is 


pe oe translator. 
: Mr Rose did grapple with Ari- 


oste.—From various hints in the vo- 
lume now before us, we are led to in- 
fer that he has actually made very con- 
siderable progress in that t la- 
a But he (toe - eo Holland 

suggestion (for which we in our 
turn are indebted for our t en- 
ae amr: ewer the best possible 
prologue to the Furioso would be some- 
thing in the shape of an English ana- 
lysis or abridgment of the Innamorato. 
Ariosto’s poem throughout takes for 


intance with that 
Sr Boiarlo, ‘The Furioso is in fact the 
continuation of the Innamorato ; and 
certainly Lord Holland’s ion 
‘was so much the more happy, se, 
strange to say, no English ati 
whatever had hitherto been made, ei- 
ther upon Borarpo himself, or his 
rifacciatore Bernt. But Mr - 
’s own introduction, at once ele- 
gant and comprehensive, really leaves 
us no desire to do anything but quote. 
' After mentioning that he at first 
~_— of abridging Boiardo after 
, the adopted by M. Tressan and 
the late Ellis, in their versions 
and specimens of the old Romances of 
their ive countries, he us 
very plainly, that on further reflection 
he saw this would not do. 
g, { Taecollected,” says he, + that I stood 
a different 
Ot, Rap 
wy work with the one which is most 
ikely to be familiar to my readers, the 


gravity which can y be confused with 
the gay style of the translator, and there- 
fore nobody can be misled by the vein of 
pleasantry which runs through Mr Ellis’s 
work, and which is sure to be exclusively 
ascribed to the author of the Rifucimento. 
This, however, would possibly not be the 
case with me, as the Jnnamorato is in a 
great measure a humorous work, of which 
I might give a false impression, by infu. 
sing into it a different species of wit, from 
that which distinguishes it ;—a considera- 
tion which induced me to adopt the scheme 
I have pursued in the following sheets. 

‘¢ This project is to give a mere ground 
plan of the Gothic edifice of Boiardo, upon 
a small scale, accompanied with some ele- 
vations and sections of the chambers, which 
I have sought to colour after my original ; 
or, (to speak more plainly,) the reader is to 
look for the mere story in my prose abridg- 
ment, while he may form some notion of 
its tone and style, from the stanzas with 
which it is interspersed.”’ 

Mr Rose introduces a very beauti- 
ful comparison of the poetical qualities 
of Boiardo and Ariosto, with the re- 
mark, that Milton appears to have en- 
tertained a more enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the former than for the lat- 
ter. He then boldly asserts, that Mil- 
ton in so far judged rightly, in this 
preference, “ if a richer stream of in« 
vention, and more consummate skill in 
its distribution, are legitimate titles to 
admiration!” Too tasteful, of course, 
to think of placing any of those who 
ever worked on the Innamorato, on the 
same level with Ariosto, the inimitable 
Ariosto, as to poetry, Mr Rose never 
theless shews very clearly how much 
the Furioso is inferior to the work.of 
which it is a continuation, in respect to 
conduct: of fable, management of al- 
legory, and many other very import- 
ant particulars. But we all pass 
over this, that we may quote at once 
what Mr Rose says of Borarpo and 
Berni. Of the first he says: 


‘* This extraordinary man was Mat- 
teo Maria Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, 
and a native of Reggio, in the Mode- 
nese, who flourished in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. These are circum. 
stances the more worthy of mention, as 
some of them tend to explain what may 
seem most strange in the composition of the 
Innamorato ; such as the provincial cha- 
racter of the diction, and more i 
that careless, and almost contemptuous tone 
between. jest and earnest, which distinguish. 
es his poem. It is doubtless on this aceount- 
that Ugo Foscolo observes, in an ingenious 
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critique on the Italian. romantic. poets, in 
the Quarterly Review,* that he tells his 

in the tone of ‘a feudal baron; thus 
applying to. him more justly what M. de 
Balzac objected to another ; of whom 
he says, * qu’il s’est comporté dans son 
poéme comme un prince dans ses états. 
Ce’st en vertu de cette souverainté qu’il ne 
reconnoit point les lois, et qu’il se met au 
dessus du droit commun.’ 

** Afterspeaking of the mode in which he 
arranged his work, it is a natural transition 
to the substance with which Boiardo built. 
This shews strong internal evidence+ of 
having been taken, in the main, from the old 
French romances of Charlemagne, or rather 
from Italian works, raised upon their foun- 
dation. Hoole mentions one of these, called 
Aspramonie, &c., of uncertain date, and 
we have the titles of two others, which were 
anterior to the Jnnamorato, one called Li 
' fatticdi. Carlo Magno e det Paladini di 
Francia, printed in 1481 ; the other print- 
ed in 1491, and entitled La Historia real 
di Francia, che tratta dei fatti dei Paladi- 
ni e di Carlo Magno in sei libri. Some 
indeed would seem to deny that Boiardo 
had dug in these mines, and would wish us 
to believe, that he not only compounded, 
but manufactured the materials with which 
he wrought. Such at least would appear 
— been the drift of one, 6 observes 

Agramant, Sacripant, and Gradasso, 
were names of certain vethe vassals of Scan- 
diano. But if he means to insinuate by 
this, that Boiardo was not also indebted to 
the other source for his fictions and charac- 
ters, as. well might a critic of to-day con- 
tend that the author of the Monks and Gi- 
ants, who writes under the name of Whis- 
tecraft, had not borrowed the idea of their 
cause of quarrel from PulJci, because he has 

iven ridiculous modern names to some of 

is giants; or that he had not taken the 
leaders amongst his dramatis persona from 
the romances of the Round Table, because 
he has- conferred ‘ two leopard’s faces,’ 
that is, his own arms, on the single knight, 
who perishes in Sir Tristram’s successful 


*¢ But if Boiardo has apparently taken 
his principal fictions from the romances of 
Charlemagne, he has also resorted to other 
known quarries, and ransacked classical as 
well as romantic fable for materials. 

*¢ This. edifice, so constructed, which 
Boiardo did not live to finish, soon under- 
went alteration and repairs. The first were 
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Francesco Berni, whose name has given a 
distinctive epithet to the style of rin 
which he excelled, and of which he is val. 
garly supposed to have been the inventor. 
' « This man was born of poor 
parents, in a small town of Tuscany. He ens 
tered the church, to which-he had evi 
no disposition, as a means of li ; 
and, though as unqualified for servitude as- 
for the di of his clerical duties, spent. 
the better part of his life in dependence.. He: 
appears, however, to have been blessed with 
a vein of cheerfulness, which, seconded b 
a lively imagination, enabled him to begu 
the wearisome nature of lich: 
were uncongenial to him; but of this he 
has left many monuments in sonnets and’ 
pieces'in terza rima, (styled in Italian ca- 
pitoli,) consisting of satires and various 
species of ludicrous composition. Tie -ti» 
tles of many of these sufficiently attest dhete 
whimsicality, such as his Capitol 
Orinali, sulle Anguiile, his Eulogy ofthe 
Plague, &c. &c.. Bat.the mode in. whiea 
he has handled this last subject, will .gi 
the best insight into the character of his 
mour. Having premised that different pers 
sons gave a preference to different seasons 
—as the poet to the spring, and the revel- 
ler to the observes; that one 
may well like the season of flowers; or the 
other that of fruits; but that, for his party 
he preferred the time of plague. He then 
backs his predilection by a-rehearsal of:the 
advantages attending this visitation; obs 
serving, that a man.is in such times: free 
an e ions 5 
that he has elbow-room at church and mare 
ket, and can then only be said to be inthe 
full possession of his natural tiberty. ‘He 
has rung all sorts of changes on this theme; 
and nothing can be more humorous‘than 
his details. ; 
“« These are worked up with singular 
powers of diction, set off by great apparent 
facility of style, and are no less remarkable 
for music 


and a happy boldness of expression.. In - 
this respect there is some analogy, oo 
no likeness, between Berni and Dryden : 
and the real merits of both are ans 
imperfectly estimated by foreigners, 

even by the generality of their own coun 





* In article 
and the Court Par 8. 

+ A single circumstance, which I cite, because it can be 
me that su i 


appreciated by 
stories as are to be found in the Innamorato were not the growth 


ing to be a review of Whistlecraft’s poem, (now-entitled ‘The Monks and Giants; 


body, would convinee 
Boiardo’s cen . No 





consider 
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. After a great deal more of - very 
ind of discussion as to the po- 
aed dicenpeer of Berni, Mr Rose 
honestly confesses that his life was not 
such to reflect much honour on his 
muse. He vindicates his memory, 
however, or attempts to vindicate it, 
from some atrocious charges with 
which it has been blackened—and here 
he seems chiefly to rely on the argu- 
ment against his being a murderer, 
deri from the fact of his bei 
the laziest and most indolent of 
canons. This at least gives room for 
the introduction of a very charming 
specimen of Mr Rose’s translation. 


‘¢ Tt may be said, indeed, that perhaps 
_no one was ever selected as a probable 
agent of guilt, who seems to have been so 
little capable of engaging in the sort of 
crimes which were expected of him. . 
. “ As a proof of this we might almost re- 
fer to the picture which he has given of 
himself, and which carries with it every 
warrant of resemblance. In one of the 
cantos of the last book of the Innamorato, 
he describes a number of persons as having 
become the victims of a fairy, of whom they 
afterwards remain the voluntary prisoners. 
Among these he has, in imitation of cer- 
tain painters, introduced himself with an- 
other known character of the day; a cir- 
cumstance which, together with the na- 
ture of the episode, might lead one to sus- 
pect that Thomson was indebted to this fic- 
tion for his Castle of Indolence. He has, 
however, given the tenants of his ‘ bowers 
of ease,’ a character so much more intellec- 
tual than that of Berni’s actors, that he may 
very fairly pretend to the praise of original 
composition, even if his work be an imita- 
tion instead of a mere accidental coinci- 
dence ; which I am more tempted to-be- 





CMavéhi;! 


lieve.+ But I draw the curtain of Berni’s” 
picture, 

‘¢ A boon companion to increase this crew 
By chance, a gentle Florentine, was led ; 

A Florentine, altho’ the father who -' 

Begot him in the Casentine was bred ; 
Who nigh become-a burgher of his new 
Domicile, there was well content to wed ; 
And so in Bibbiena wived, which ranks 
Among the pleasant towns on Arno’s banks. 


‘s. At Lamporecehio, he of whom I write 
Was born, for dumb Masetto,} famed of 


yore, 

Thence roam’d to Florence; and in pite- 
ous plight 

There sojourned till nineteen, like pilgrim . 


poor ; , 
And shifted thence to Rome, with second 
flight, : 
Hoping some succour from a kinsman’s 
store ; 
A cardinal allied to him by blood, 
And one that neither did him harm nor 


‘¢ He to the nephew passed, this patron 
Who the same measure as his uncle meted, 
And then againjin search of better bread, 
With empty bowels from his house re- 
d . 


; treated 5; 
And hearing, for his name and fame were 


spread, 
The praise of one who served the Pope re- 
peated, 
And in the Roman court Datario hight, 
He hired himself to him to read and write. 


“¢ This trade the unhappy man believed he 

; knew ; 

But this belief was, like the rest, a bubble, 

Since he could never please the patron, 
who “ 

Fed him, nor ever once was out of trouble ; 

The worse he did, the more he had-to do, 

And only made his pain and penance 
double ; , 

And thus with sleeves and bosom stuff’d 
with papers, 

Wasted his wits, and lived oppress’d with 
vapours. 





* I state thison Lord Glenbervie’s sole authority, which is, however, a weighty one. Such an opi- 
current when he first knew Italy ; but Ishould Snegince heota be ritertained 


rdly be e 


at ‘ 
. £ I do not recollect any authority for Thomson’s having been conversant with “Italian poetry; and I 


that a view of his works wou 
no man could copy what he actually saw with a nicer hand or 
he Italian school of ideal picture this English poet. In 


is as inimitable as his design ; and his bird, who 


lead to a contrary supposition. Thus I should say that though 


e, no man had more need of stiady in 
s drawings from nature his colouring 


‘ Shivers every feather with desire,’ be 
er en PR OE EE ee Pre Se Yet he has personified Autumn 


* Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf,’ 
thus putting on his head what should have been in his hand, and presenti ludi 
mounted by a ‘ crumpled horn.’ tee me oa = ay ory with ‘Tieansoas 

Precision ; and no Italian poet 
as he has in his imaginary pictures. 
+ See Boccaccio. 


would have painted from nature with 
have committed such gross offences against propriety 


* 
s 
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‘¢ Add for his mischief (whether ’twas his 
Merit, misf or his want of skill) 

Some cures he farmed produced him not 


 etittle, 
And an 
Fen ee dee sacked vines 
and victual, 
badanec4 -ueies daacaemecsatl tythe 
or 
Some pensions too, which he possess’d, 
._ Were nought, 
And, like the rest, produced him not a 
groat. : 


% This pee pene he his miseries 

Like happy man, who not too deeply feels ; 

And all, but most the Roman de- 

ounces f tempests, writs or seals 
m 0} or 

And oftentimes, to make them mirth, re- 
cited 

Strange chapters upon urinals and eels ;* 

That he had hitched, Heaven help him! 
into verse. 


‘¢ His mood was choleric, and his tongue 
was vicious, 


A lover of his friends, and ious ; 

But where he hated, knew no middle part ; 

And men his malice by his love might rate ; 

But then he was more prone to love than 
hate. 

“ To paint his person, this was thin and 

Well sorting it, his legs were spare and 
lean ; 

Broad was his yisage, and his nose was 
hi 

While narrow was the space that was be- 
tween 

His eye-brows ; sharp and blue his hollow 
eye, 

Which for his bushy beard had not been 


seen. 
But that the master kept this thicket clear’d, 
At mortal war with moustach and with 


‘¢ No one did ever servitude detest 
Like him; though servitude was still his 


dole ; 
Since fortune or the devil did their best 
To keep him evermore beneath control. 
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And if ’twas true that horses gave hiin 
piensane, 

The simple sight of them was all he 
sought, 

Too poor to purehase; and his only trea- 


sure 
His naked bed ; his pastime to do nought | 
But — there, and stretch his weary 


Anhus cen bieinins and his strength. 
‘“¢ Worn with the trade he long was used to 
slave in, : : 
So heartless and so broken down was he ; 
He pn he could not find a readier 
en, 
Or safer port from that tempestuous sea ; 
Nor boiler eteiiteh-be suonale ie eisien 
And jaded spirit, when he once was free, 
Than to betake himself to bed, and do 
Nething, and mind and matter so renew. 
‘¢ On this as on an art, he would dilate, 
In good set terms, and his bed a 
Whim, u dio scone plastay ear Gaal 
or great, : 
And of whatever fashion liked him best ; 
A simple mantle, or a robe of states)” 
With that a gown of comfort and of rest ; 
Since whosoever slipt his daily clothes 
For this, put off with these all worldly 
woes. 
ae ee ee 
J 
Of that long revel, and the tramp and 
(Since every guest in his desires was 
And knaves perform’d their will-as soon 
assaid,) . 
Found out a chamber which -was unin- 
vaded, : 
And — those varlets there prepare a 
Garnished ‘with bolsters and with pillows 
At its four borders, and exactly square, 
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* See his Capitoli suglt Orinali, Sulle Anquille, etc. 
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“+ ‘This was six yards across by mensura- 


"With a silk quilt for farther consolation, 
And all things fitting else ; tho’ hard to 


Sx wal therein had found accommoda- 
But this man sighed for elbow. 200m and 


And ‘oy as in a bed, was fain to swim, 
-Extending, at_his pleasure, length and 
limb. 


Pe tenen wih bin, soon Min Seley 

A Frenchman and a cook was thither 
brought ; 

One that hed served in court with little 


Thougl’ be with sovereign care and cun- 
For him, prepared with sheet and coun- 


‘ terpane, 
Another bed was, like his fellow’s, sought ; 
And ’twixt the two, sufficient space was 


seen 
For.a fair table to be placed between. 


‘* Upon this table, for the pair to dine, 
Were org viands piled, prepared with 


shen sitet toy thle manter cook Wiviens 
Boil’d, ne mgm and jellies, paste and 


But soups and syrups pleased the Flo- 


Who loathed fatigue like death, and for 
his part, 

Brought neither teeth nor fingers into play ; 

Bat made two varlets feed him as he lay. 


& Here, couchant, nothing but his head 
was spied, 

Sheeted and quilted to the very chin ; 

And needful food a serving man sup’ lied 

Thro’. Pipe of silver, placed the mouth with- 


Meantime the sluggard moved no part 
beside, 
pram — motion else were shame and 


. And (so o his spirits and his health were 
broke) 
Not to fatigue this organ, seldom spoke. 


~ The cook was master Peter hight, and he 
Had tales at will to while away the day ; 
To him the Florentine: ‘* Those fools, 


pardie, 
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‘Have little wit, who dance that end- 
less Hay ;’ 

And Peter in return, ‘ I think with thee.’ 

Then with some merry story backed the 


say ; 
Swallow’d A mouthful and turned round 


in bed; : 
And so, by starts, talked, turned,. and 
slept, and fed. 


‘© And so the time these careless comrades 
cheated, 
And still, without a change, ate, drank, 
and slept ; 
Nor by the calendar their seasons meeted, 
Nor register of days or sennights kept : 
No cial howd the passing hours, which 


Nor bell was heard; nor servant over- 
stept 

The threshold (so the pair proclaimed 
their will) 

To bring them tale or tidings, good or ill. 


“ Above all other curses, pen and ink 

Were by the Tuscan held in hate and 
scorn ; 

Who, — ‘than any loathsome sight-or 


Detested pen and paper, ink and horn ; 


So deeply did a deadjy venom sink, 


So festered im his flesh a rankling thorn 3 
While, night and day, with heart and 
ents rent, 
Seven weary years the wretch in writing 
spent. 


“¢ Of all their ways to baffle time and tide, 
This seems the strangest of their waking 


dreams ; 

Couch’d on their back, the two the raf- 
ters eyed, 

And taxed their drowsy wits to count the 
beams ; 

*Tis thus they mark at leisure, which is 


wide, 
Which sort, or which of due proportion 
- seems; 
And which worm-eaten are, and which 
are sound, 
And if the total sum is odd or round.”* 


These chaste and beautiful verses 
must be quite enough to satisfy our 
readers as to the style in which Mr 
Rose executes the metrical part of his 
task. We can assure them that he is 
not less successful in the perhaps still 
more difficult matter of. abridging in 
i the story of a long poem, one of 





* I have already given a loose translation of this part of Berni’s account of himself in the Court of 

















principal excellencies of which lies 
in nie porenye: eet srubeereenies into the 

of Ellis, be hes 6 has contrived 
to sere a most lively and entertaining 
sketch of the fable of the Innamorato, 
50 rg ai mg we know - epi 
in ish language which a per- 
son fond of good stories “wala lay 
down with greater regret. The nar- 
rative goes on dancingly and glowing- 
ly—never flags nor halts—marvel suc- 
ceeds marvel easily and beautifully, 
each more dazzling than the last—but 
we shall not be so foolish as to at- 
tempt plunging after him into this 
magic maze here. Let it suffice that 
the reading of a certain line in the in- 
troduction to the first canto of Mar- 
mion should now be 


*¢ Few have writ romance so well ;”’ 


and that, in the words of the same 
elegant and appropriate ess to Mr 
Rose himself, the Genius of Ancient 
Chivalry meyer every page of this 


performance, an 


‘ ** Pricks again 
In all his artis, withr all his train, 
Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, and 
scarf, 


Fa , giant, dragon, squire, and dwarf, 
‘Aid steard: with his wabl-of tight, 


And errant maid on palfrey white. 
Around the Genius weave their spells, 
Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells— 
, half veil’d, and half reveal’d, 
And Honour, with his spotless shield— 
Attention, with fix’d eye, and Fear, 
That loves the tale he shrinks to hear ; 
And gentle Courtesy ; and Faith, 


U by sufferi s time, or death ; 
And Valour, lion-m 
Leaning upon his own good sword.” 


We trust nothing will occur to in- 
terrupt our author in the greater and 
more laborious work, to which this 
forms so necessary an introduction. 
When_ he has rendered Ariosto in a 
style of the same exquisite fidelity 
and beauty, apparent in the compara- 
tively few and scattered stanzas of ~ 
volume, he will certainly sit prim 
absque secundo among English transla. 
tors of Italian verse—for Carey’s blank 
verse is, after all, an inadequate mir- 
ror of Dante’s rima terza, whereas here, 
we have English ottava rima, almost 
as musical as that which it echoes. But 
even if we had had no promise, or 
prospect of the Furioso, this Innamo- 
rato of itself must have brought great 


ania Orlando Innamorato: 


honour to his name, ‘The volume cer- 
=e constitutes an addition of solid 
an 
— literature. t, the 
nguage and verse are executed ‘with 
the most nice and precise ce ; > 
and yet the labour which must be is 
aH A magna t 80 covered 
is it beneath those nameless graces, 
which he only, that is pa ‘the 
scholar and the man of fashion, ever 
te hope to wrap about his workman- 


We scarcely know where to choose 
~ bo imen which we ts ve, 
of the ordinary way and style in 
this melange af prose helgndoe: wa 
verse translation, i is executed. aie 
times there is very little verse for many 
Pages—sometimes ten, twenty, or more 
stanzas, are given at once. T! 
ing passage represents part of the fa- 
mous scene, where Angelica’s’ three 
lovers, Rinaldo, Orlando, and’ Ferrau, 
all pursue her flight into the forest of 
Ardennes. The first comer ‘was a 
naldo, who lighted forthwith ahs a 
two magic fountains, so 
lovers of romance—— 


“¢ The alabaster vase was wrought with 
And te white ground o’erlaid with curi- 


While ve = look’d within it, might be- 
hold 

Green grove, and flowers, and. meadow, 
pictur’d there. 

Wise Merlin made it, it is said, of old, 

For = when he sigh’d for Feu 


That drink wy he ae forego 
The peerless 


‘* But he to his misfortune never foul 

That fountain, built beneath -the green- 
wood tree; 

Although the warrior pac’d a weary 
round, 

Encompassing the world by land and sea. 

The waves which in the magic basou 


bound, 
Make Hy unlove who loves. Nor only 
Foregoesh his former love ;_ but that, which 
Was hie chit pride and pleasure, has in 


value to our romantic and 


follow- ~ 


*¢ Mount Alban’s lord, whose strength and 


spirits sink, 


For yet the sun was high and passing hot, — 


Stood gazing on the pearly fountain’s 
brink, 
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with the sight of that deliciousspot. She is no what she was before; « 
At length he ox no more, but stoops to And next bi the sleeper on the shore. 
_ » » drinks irae sr dete enter fo 
And thirst and love are in the draught she hesitates long between love and shame, 
but, at length, no mistress of her- 


For such the virtue those cold streams 
PEE. iy age 
Changed in an instant is the warrior’s 


“ Him, with that forest’s wonders unac- 


Some paces to a second water bring, 
Of crystal wave with rain or soil uns 
tainted. 


With all the flowers that wreathe the 
brows of spri 
ihisd iestute. feed the verdans. meigls 


.. . painted : 

And there a pine and beech and olive fling 

Their boughs above the stream, and form a 

A grateful shelter from the noontide hour. 

‘6 Phis was the stream of love, upor. whose 

He chanced, 

: meats shed ; ; 

nature here, unchanged by magic lore, 

he fons with such pain virtue 

That all who tasted loved ; whence many, 
sore 

Lamenting their mistake, were ill-bested. 

Rinaldo wandered to this water’s brink, 

Bat, sated, had no further wish to drink. 

gs > pameeeiaae and banks pro- 
luce 

Desire to try the grateful shade ; and need- 
ing 

Repose, he “lights, and turns his courser 

Who roam’d the forest, at his pleasure 
feeding ; 

And there Rinaldo cist him down, at 
truce 

With care; and slumber to repose suc- 

Thus slept supine when spiteful fortune 

Her® to the spot whom least the warrior 
sought. 


“ She thirsts, and lightly leaping from her 
steed, 


Ties the gay palfrey to the 1 ine ; 
Then plucking from he ited ec tibe 


Sips, asa man might savour muscat wine ; 
And = while yet she drinks (such mar- 


= ve 
The waters fraught with properties di- 
~~. vine) 


self, pulls © hendfal of flowers, and flings 
them in his face. The gallantry is lost up- 
on Rinaldo ; who wakes, and flies from her 
with loathing. She pursues, and entreats 
his compassion in vain; and, at length, 
the turf, weeps herself asleep. Ferrau 
now arrives in the forest, in the hope of 
finding Angelica, or wreaking his ven 
geance upon her brother. Occupied with 


these » he lights upon : 
who, having followed his sister, dis- 
mounted, and was also sleeping under a 
tree. Ferrau unties the sleeper’s and 


drives him into the thicket. His adversary’s 
meansof escape thus intercepted, he watches 
till the sleeping man should wake ; nor is 
his patience put to a long trial. Argalia 
soon opens his eyes, and is in great distress 
at finding his horse gone ; but Ferrau, who 
is as quickly on his feet, tells him not to 
think of his loss ; as one of them must not 
quit the —_ alive, and his own horse will 
remain the prize of the survivor. 

*¢ Thetwo warriors now again oneege in 
battle, and closing, Ferrau, through a chink 
in his armour, strikes Argalia to the heart. 
Argalia sinks beneath the blow, and dying, 
entreats his adversary to have regard to his 
honour, and cast him and his armour into 
the river ; that his memory may not be dis- 
graced by the knowledge of his having been 
vanquished in enchanted arms. Ferrau, 
who compassionates his fate, promises com- 

iance, with the reservation of wearing his 

elmet till he can provide himself with 
another. Argalia consents by a sign, and 
soon after expires. 

‘¢ Ferrau, who had waited by him till 
he drew his last sigh, now puts on his hel- 
met, which he previously taken from 
his wounded adversary’s head, in order to 
give him ait; and having razed off the 
crest, it u his own. He then, 
with the dead body under his arm, ha- 
ving remounted his herse, proceeds sad] 
towards the neighbouring river, into w. 
he casts Argalia, all armed as he was, con- 
formably to his dying request. He then 
pursues his melancholy way through the 
wood 


** This while Orlando had atrived on 
= theatre of adventures, and nor Se 
ly upon Angelica, who is described as 
sleeping in act so exquisitely graceful, that 
he gazes on the vision in stupid wonder- 
ment, and, at last, to contemplate her more 

clonety> throws himself down by her side. 
‘¢ Ferrau arrives at this juncture, and 





* Angelica. 
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In nature and.con instinct found ; 

But when we see that prudence, 
care, 

And occu . can us sound 

From a charm, or, if you will, infec. 


. tom; 
Love seems to be the fruit of pure election. 


Dandedatnincitinidiieaa 


*¢ Of this so: _nseremagesvat 
_ Hebron Lata 
In Egypt, A 


Se ome 


though. Who om by such different 


hap Tl edd in dh! Sasa 
Ane canns Vere ay Sine nen to 


Let it suffice, that Love’s a wayward 
And the «hy keep us from the peck 
! 


“ The truth of these reflections the au- 


percei 
his blows ; which he immediately does up- 
on the damsel’s request.” 


A few notes are here and there ap- 


ie pended to this abridgment. We wish 


they had been more numerous, and 
hope, mp Orlando Furioso, Mr 
will not deal quite so narrowly 
with us as to this raster. With his 
Ein little troubleo pot gocher ha 
ttle trouble to put w 
other people must either suffer by be- 
ing i t of, or learn at a very for- 
midable expence of time and search. 
nas ehepuel x sees Out cede ae 
a size vo= 
lume, which will render these books 
of his, even as to externals, fit com 
nions for the Ritsons, Ellises, &e. 
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TIME’S WHISPERING GALLERY. 
No. II. 
KING JAMIE AND THE SLEEPING PREACHER. 


Mr — Winwood. Welcome 
poe: iggy But, brother, I 
—— for a few minutes, as 
Tes ame his Majesty ry! instant on 
a strange business, which there is not 
time for explaining. So you are come 
up with your portmantle as full of 
rar rs as a pedlar’s pack! 
vines are good friends to 
peices shelves must be sub 


stantial that are made to support a row 
of tomes. 

Winwood. h, eer 
see an t so h » that, I 


trow,. my book will not speedily be 

to gain a coat of dust upon 
a But if it should gain for its 
author a a pair of lawn sleeves and con- 
sign him to the Bench, it would do 
no more than many a treatise has 


done, which came to this t in 
a parson’s saddlebags, ony 
Sec. W. Hist ! I vow that here is 
te Hegel. tenieinne Smee 
prom 
King James [enters."| Well, Mr 
Secretary, you see I am come to an- 
gle after this neta! ee 
turn him intoa haddo’, before 
a’s come and aiblins he shall 


look maist like a shotten for 
we'll hae the very inwards of se= 
cret, the circum ot, ere he 


swims awa’. But wha's this, Maister 
Winwood, for I thought that in this, 
matter we were to be private? - 
Sec. W. I crave your Majesty’s 
ious pardon. It is my brother, 
Doctor Winwood, who is but this mo- 
ment arrived in Westminster, about a 
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work which he is committing to the 
} He knew not that I was mo- 
mentarily expecting to be in private 
e on your grace, but he will 
quit the presence, and, I trust, with- 
out your displeasure, sire, for this un- 
intentional intrusion. 
King J. Hoot, man, let him bide. 
T have heard talk of this same doctor- 
brother o’ thine, and a sound scholar 
I am tauld he is—To publish a book, 
is he ? he shall have our poor thoughts 
upon it. Let him bide ; I look on him 
as your other self in the business—a/- 
_ter et idem. Without sigil or sign ma- 
nual, | appoint him for this kittle mat- 
ter, Joint Secretary a secretioribus. 
Dr. W. Your Majesty does my hum- 
ble abilities too distinguished an ho- 
nour. I am as yet also ignorant of the 
occupation in which your sacred Ma~ 
jesty has in this instance engaged my 
brother. ‘jaw 


King J. You shall weet, master 
Doctor, you shall weet. He will tell 
you anent it, while I gang into the 
pock-neuk up yonder. Is a’ bien and 
snug, Master Secretary, as it was yes- 
terday ? Wow, man, but English 
proverb disna hauld » that list- 
ners hear nae guid o’ themsells ; for I 
harkened with these lugs, and the man 
prayed for us in a prudent and well- 
spo nm fashion, and he gave us our 
ue praise and reverence. 

Sec. W. All is in the very same or- 
der, sire, as hitherto. The curtains 
are still drawn close round the gallery, 
so that your Highness may hear and 
even peep without being seen. 

King J. Has the chiel been deiving 

at the twa three folk who are in 
the cha’mer ? 

Sec. W. Why yes, the time he ordi- 
narily holds forth must be nearly ex- 
pied eke n, I rae in the 

to see that all was right. 

ngs Well, then, I'll mount ; and 
when he wakes, we are to examine 
him here privately, ye ken; andif I 
canna bring him to reason, we will 
have him afore our Privy Council, 
which I have deferred on the affairs 
of our Scottish realms till the morn’s 
morning. [He goes out by a small 


Doctor W. But what is all this? 
> See. W. Has not the news about 
~ Haddock, the Sleeping Preacher of Ox- 
ford, travelled into your barbarous re- 
gions ? 
Dr. W.-1 cannot say that his fame 
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has missed us, but what has 
this to do with the King? , 

Sec. W: Why this very Haddock, the 
drowsy sluggard himself, is now in'a 
dog-sleep in my withdrawing-room, 
where, at the instance of no less than 
royalty, a bed has been erected for 
him, and this is the third sermon he 
has preached during his naps. The 
King made one of his congregation 
yesterday, but he was incognito, en- 
sconced in the music gallery to which 
that little door leads by a short stair- 
case. He is now in it, and means to 
sift this dreamer of theological dreams 
after the chap has concluded to-day. 

Dr W. Is it not somewhat extraors 
dinarily condescending for so potent 
and wise a monarch to interfere per- 
sonally in such a matter? 5 

Sec. W. (speaks low.) Tush, brother, 
courtiers’ tongues are tied—but know 
this, if a squabble were to arise with- 
in the verge of the Court between two 
Abigails, on the comparative breedin 
of their mistresses’ lapdogs, it’ wo 
not be for want of curiosity and anxie~ 
ty in a high quarter, if it had not 
a royal hearing, ay, and a punctilious 
decision too. Even now, for fear of in- 
terposition in the urgent matter we 
have in hand, the Prince and the Duke 
of Buckingham have been wrought 
upon to go into Northamptonshire on 
a hunting excursion. So we have the 
ground clear, and may manage the en- 
quiry at will. Did you mark that the 
King said the Council was postponed? 

Doctor W. Yes—but you will not 
assert that the great affairs of the na- 
tion have been stopt for the sake of 
this quackery ? 

Sec. W. Have they not? but the 
have .though.. It is the Royal will 
and pleasure that they shall stand over, 
till we know whether our sleeping ex- 
pounder be a fool or a knave. 

Dr W.’Tis almost incredible—but 
what is your real opinion of this preach- 
ing fellow ? 

Sec. W. Why, that he has burnt his 
own fingers at last, and that his ears 
are in danger. Doubtless he had an 
object at Oxford, but he.did not cal- 
culate on being sent for hither, and 
now his fraud will be exposed. Out® 
good Master fidgets between his lové 
for the marvellous, and his suspicion 
of imposture—he would like that the 
thing should possess something of the 
former, quality, but then he would 
like just as much that his sagacity 
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should: be evinced in detecting the lat- 
- : 


a De W: What can dee wen's motives 
be? Lam told he is a fellow of a Col- 


-and’really in orders. Possibly he 
iors ahd hellawes ther hie Gin 
a state of vivid dreaming. 
Sec. W. I guess not at his intent or 
at his fancies. ‘The King is eager to 
unkennel the fox himself, and would 
take it in high dudgeon, if any one 
were to get before him on the scent. 
But I hear a stir—the party is dis- 
ing, for there are. some dozen no- 
ility, whom, by special favour, I have 
admitted to the fellow’s couchée, as it 
must be called, rather than his levee 
—we shall see the King anon. 
King J. (enters.) Winwood, the 


. chiel’s awake. Now announce that we 


have been one of his audience, and bring 
him before us. We will draw truth 
up from the bottom of her weil, though 
our ain hands should work for it at 
the and the bucket—bring him 
in. (Beit Sec.) You have doubtless 
now. been tauld, Doctor, of the won- 
derfu’ talent of this Oxford body. By 
haly kirk, it’s nae marvel in your pro- 
fession, Doctor, for the con tion 
to. be asleep, while the ing mi- 
nister is. waukrife—but to see the 
preacher fast asleep, and yet with a 

e that gangs like the kirk-bell 
in the ears of a congregation all awake 
and attentive—wow, but this is unco 
strange! Heard ever one tell o’ the 
like ? 


Dr W. It. is, Sire, most unaccount- 
able. And verily, if there be in it 
something beyond nature, it will not, 
since your Majesty condescends to 
judge fn the matter, be misprised for 
want of a ee —— - = 
rif: —— gift. But if kna- 
wm deceitfulness have been at 
work, they must now be submitted to 
the eyesight of one, whom crafty de- 
vices cannot dazzle. - 

King J. Right, Master Doctor, ye 

wiselike and well. Bread of my 
life, an Master Haddo’ counts to cast 
his cantrips in my een, he shall find 
that I can confound him. I have not 
burnt midnight oil for naething, as 
my tractate on demonology doth not- 
ably evince. Ye hae there, Dr Win- 
wood, the marrow, I trow, of mickle 
research. But an the man be really 
gifted with a preternatural faculty, 
aliquid diviniius elapsum, (as Tully 
hath it,) far be it frae me to fight 


King’ Jamie ahd the Slespiiy Preadier. 


inst heaven! We shall see, Doetor. 
for it behoveth us to take Og : 
of sic a matter. We are Fi- 


dei ; and though I heard nothing that - 
savoured of heretical pravity in the 
man’s teaching, yet we would not that 
our lieges should be taught even right~ 
ly, by one who lays a groundless claj 
to work wonders. We maunna doeyil 
that guid may come o’t. ‘But here is 
the chiel—body o’ me! he looks as if 
he were still dowie. ; 

Sec. W. Gracious sire, Master Mat- 
thias Haddock attends your pleasure. 

King J. By my troth, Master Had- 
do’, ye’ve a vera singular turn for cla- 
vering in your sleep. As we area true 
head of the Protestant faith, we be- 
lieve there isna anither sleeping preach- 
er amang the haill tot of our establish- 
= clerics. In the _ rotten times 

papistrie, yemight haesaunts eneugh 
(as they ca’ i wha wad preach ye 
a homily, not only when they were 
sound asleep, but when they were 
clean gane, with their thrapples twist- 
ed, or their vera head chappit off—but 
in these days, the harlot of seven hills 
disna mak folk fu’ with the wine of 
her abominations, as whiles she was 
suffered to do in bygane times. But 
here you, man, are of a kirk that lays 
no sic claim to meeracles. Is it a kind 
of dwam that comes o’er ye, when ye 
prepare for the haulding forth? ° 

Haddock. A dwam, an it please you, 
my liege ? I do not very well compre- 
hend the term which—— 

King J. Saul o’ me, what ca’ ye it? 
do ye swarf, do ye swound, fall intoa 
men, a deliquium, @ suspensio ani- 
mi ¢ : 

Had. No, my gracious Sovereign, I 
only compose myself to ordinary or 
natural slumbers. 

King J. Aud do ye always dream, 
man, that ye’re wagging your pow in 
a pu’pit, that ye are so fain to gie us 
your ———_ as soon’s ye've 
donned your nighteap ? 
Had. _ Not ieveneuly, august Sire, 
I am not always aware that I have 
been delivering an admonition to those. 
who have overheard me. It has often 
surprised me to be told of it. 

King J. I think I heard you quote 
baith Hebrew and Greek in your ser- 
mon—though I could have ished 
you, I wot, with some texts mair per- 
tinent, from the Septuaginta—but it 
skills not to mention that. Youknow 
the languages ? 
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«Had. In the presence of and 
erudition conjunct in soe, Tubal not 


dare to trumpet forth my poor attain- 


ible in the auncient tongues ? 
Had. It is part of the studies of my 


peggy an please your Maj and 
“cay ed grow emlroen yal ter 


J. By the crown of our royal 
forbears; though ye’re a scholar, Mas- 
ter Matthias Haddo’, ye’re a deceiver ! 
What! ye wad throw stoure in our een? 
Now, as we are in a’ things as well ec- 

as ceevil, within these our 
dominions supreme, we'll hae you in- 
dicted as an impostor, unless ye knuc- 
= doun. Sae then, a lang’s it _ 

purpose, ye professed to be a 

Ll ithoat much lere or let- 
ters ; for I know it has been so aver- 
red in your hearing before mony and 
mony a witness, and ye ne'er gainsaid 
it. Hech, sirs! but now se fidging 
fain to boast o’ being a Hebraist 
a Grecian, at the first honied word 
that I lippent anent it. But come, 
man, a clean’ breast o’t, and trust 
to our royal clemency. 

Had. falling on his knees.) Most 
and righteous Sire,vain would 
be if I 


endeavour to prevari- 
cate. Your intuitive yg n 
what is lurking beneath the surface 
of things, admits not that he should 
be successful, who weaves the woof of 
falsehood over his designs. He must 
be reaper J who would dally with 
danger, while in your sacred person ; 
he knows there is the eagle’s eye to 
detect him, and the lion’s sinews to 
erush him in cogs ed vengeance, if 
he will hte: with eer 
ion, that I have ilty 
ote of fraud; but peo 
disguise my hopes, that the motives of 
it will entitle me to the lenient consi- 
deration of so a bosom. 
King J. But let’s hear it, — 
What is to extenuate your 
Hud. Your Majesty is, 1 under- 
stand, aware that I am a fellow of 
Exeter College, in Oxford. Now, I 
- have an uncle, down in the West, from 
whom I expect an ample patrimony, 


but he has ever been so bent on m 
obtaining the reputation of a px 
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preacher, ” ‘ 
colleagues at the Satantien, pdr 
makes his st depend upon it. He 


his nephew is a famous divine, andan 
admired preacher, but confessing his 
incompetency to decide whether texts 
be we handled. He owns that his 
talk is of bullocks, and that his judg- 
ment extends no farther than to 

ery of a pack of hounds. 

King J. Would that some of the 
country squires in our Parliament ken- 
“ange 

please your Highn I 
have reason to believe that pre 
ed adversary of mine was aware of my 

icament, and instigated the fel- 
ows of my own college in their o 
sition to me. I attempted to obtaina 
vacant preachership in our chapel—it 
was voted that I was an incompetent 
expounder of Holy Writ, and so vile 
in my nee that it was refused 
me, with many reproofs of my presum: 
tion. A select lectureship at Bt is 
offered ; I was candidate for it, but by 
the same evil influence I was ed. 
My name was run down, and it came 
> noe ly weer that 1 was.even 

void of ordinary school learning. I 
knew my uncle would disinherit me, 
if this state of things continued long ; 
and I thought that as I had been so 
unfairly used, I might in equity retort 


of uponmy adversaries, and regain, if pos- 


sible, my due reputation, by duping 
them. Can your Majesty altogether 
condemn me for fencing with their 
wea’ ? 

ing J. My certie, man, but ye’ye 
a ead and muckle ingeny—the 
matter’s clean altered—and yet I do 
not know what the casuists have said 
thereanent.—Is it justifiable, think 
you, Dr Winwood ? : 

Dr Win. With submission to your © 
Majesty’s better judgment, w it 
net be to have these things ascer- 
tained before determination ? Under 
the present view it bears no - 
ance of malicious or ill-intentioned 
deceitfulness. , 

King J. Say out your say, Master 
Haddo —How did ye contrive it ? 

Had. 1 let my scout overhear me 
preaching while 1 lay a-bed—he made 
the odd circumstance known 
came clandestinely by his connivance, 
for which I gave good opportunity— 
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ently nooed shroeds 1 outiced myecl 
ay & feb my: 
to be entreated to admit. large audi- 
ences. . I was devising how best to. di- 
vulge my motives, and shame those 
who had driven me to act delusively, 
when your Majesty’s order came to 
fetch me hither. With sorrow and 
contrition I beg forgiveness for daring 
to attempt deceiving a prince of your 
penetration and sagacity—the endea- 
vour has been as futile as it deserved 
to be—could it be otherwise? But I 
trust your accustomed clemency will 
not be supplicated in vain. 

King. J. 'Troth, man; for our ain 


King Jamie and the Bleeping Preacher. 


Sil 
part, we feel. ( and. we 80 far. 
pardon you Bel faleed We a 
not altogether deceived. I am right. 

lad, Master Secretary,.that the paw- 
i dan account of 
him down were fitly served. I hope 
they were aften wiled out of their 
warm beds a-nights to hear a cauld- 
rife preachiment. See, Winwood, that 
the man be in the pu'pit in our Cha- 
pel Royal next Sunday—if he satisfies 
our judgment, will they nill 


y, he 
shall be a University. preacher after 
all, and preach awake too. i 
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CLASS SECOND- : 
Deaths, Judgments, and Providences. 


_ It. was on the 13th of February 
1823, on a cold stormy day, the snow 
pans from one to ten’ feet deep on the 
hills, and nearly as hard as ice, when 
an extensive store-farmer,in the outer 
limits.of the county of Peebles went 
up to one of liis led farms to see how 
his old shepherd was coming on with 
his flocks... A partial thaw had black- 
ened some scraps on the brows of the 
mountains here and there, and over 
these the half-starving flocks were 
scattered, picki a scanty suste- 
nance, while all the hollow parts, and 
whole sides of mountains that lay shel- 
tered from the winds on the preceding 
week when the great drifts blew, were 
h and over-heaped with immense 
l of snow, so that every hill ap- 

to the farmer to have changed 
its form. . There was a thick white 
haze on the sky, ing exact- 
ly with. the wan frigid colour of the 
high mountains, so that in casting 


one’s eye up to the heights, it was not ~ 
wher 


apparent e the limits of the earth 
ended, and the heavens began. There 
was no‘horizon—no blink of the sun 
looking through the pale and imper- 
vious mist of heaven ; but there, in that 
elevated and sequestered hope, the old 
hepherd: and his flock seemed to be 
out of nature and all its sympa- 
thies, and embosomed in one intermi- 
nable chamber of waste desolation.— 
So. his. master thought; and any 
beholding the. scene, would 
have been still more deeply impressed 
that the case was so in reality. 
Vou. XIII. 


But theold shepherd thoughtand felt 
otherwise. He saw God in the clouds, 
and watched his arm in the direction 
of the storm. He perceived, or none 
he perceived, one man’s flocks r= 
ing on account of their owner's tra: 

ression ; and though he bewailed the 

ardships to which the, poor if 
creatures were reduced, he yet acknow- 
ledged in his heart the justness of the 
punishment. “ These temporal scour- 
ges are laid upon sinners in. mercy,” 
said he, “‘ and it will be well for them 
if they get soaway. It will learn them 
in future how to drink and carouse, 
and speak profane things of the name 
of Him in whose hand are the issues 
of life, and to his servants as 
the dogs of their 7 5 

Again, he beheld from his hei 
when the days were clear, the floc 
of others more favourably si 
which he attributed.as a reward for 
their acts of charity and benevolence ; 
for this old man believed that all tem- 
poral benefits were sent to mem asa 
reward for good works ; and all tempo- 
ral deprivations as a scourge for evil 
ones, and that their effects in spiritual 
improvement or degradation were rare 
an pc: - 

‘<1 hae been a herd in this hope, 
callant and man, for these fifty yea 
now, Janet,” said he to his old wife, 
an’ I think I never saw the face 0 
the country look waur.” . 

** Hout, goodman, it is but a cludd 
o’ the despondency 0’. auld age come 
ower your een, for I hae seen- waur 
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storms than this, or else my si 
ceives me. This time seven 
ty you when you and I were mar- 
, there was a deeper and a harder 
snaw baith than this. There was mony 
a burn dammed up wi’ dead hogs that 
year. And what say ye to this time 
nine years, goodman ? 

“ Ay, ay, Janet, these were hard 
times when they were present. But I 
think there’s something in our cor- 
rupt nature that gars us aye trow the 
present burden is the heaviest. How- 
ever, it is either my strength failing, 
that I canna won sae weel through the 
snaw, or I never saw it lying sae deep 
before. I canna steer the poor crea- 
tures frae ae knowe-head to another, 
without rowing them ower the bo- 
dy. And sometimes when they wad 
spraughle away, then I stick firm an’ 
fast mysel’, an’ the mair I fight to get 
out, I gang aye the deeper. This same 
day, nae farther gane, at ae step up in 
the gait cleugh, I slumpit in to the 
neck. Peace be wi’ us, quo’ F to my- 
sel’, where am I now? If my auld 
wife wad but look up the hill, she 
wad see nae mair o’ her poor man but 
the bannet. Ah! Janet, Janet, I’m 
rather feared that our Maker has a 


t de- 
twen- 


craw to pook wi’ us even now !” 


“ T hope no, Andrew ; we're in 
hands ; pa if he should e’en see ot 
to pook a craw wi’ us, he'll maybe 
fling us baith the bouk an’ the 
thers at the end. Ye shoudna r 
| oer Ye’re something ill for 

wing your mou’ at Providence now 
and then.” 

**Na, na, Janet, far be’t frae me 
to — at Providence. I ken ower 
weel that the warst we get is far aboon 
our demerits. But it’s no for the sea- 
son that I’m sae feared ; that’s ruled 
by ane that canna err ; only, I dread 
that there’s something rotten in the go- 
vernment or the religion of the country, 
_ that lays it under his curse. There's 

my fear, Janet. The scourge of a land 

fa’s on its meanest creatures first, 

and advances by degrees to gie the 
boonmost orders o’ society warning 
and time to repent. There, for in- 
stance, in the saxteen and seventeen, 
the fell on our flocks and our 
hirds. en, in aughteen and nine- 
teen, it fell on the weavers, they're 
‘the neist class, ye ken ; then our mer- 
chants, *re the neist again ; and 
last o° a’ it has fallen on the farmers 
and’ the shepherds, they’re the first 


‘ine, 
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and maist sterling class o’ a country. 
Na, ye needna smudge and loth Gh 
me now, Janet ; for it’s true. They. 
are the boonmost, and hae aye been 
the boonmost sin’ the days o’ Abel, 
an that’s nae date o' yesterday. An’ 
yell observe, Janet, that whenever 
they began to fa’ low, they gat aye 
another lift to keep up their res 
spect. But I see our downfa’ coming 
on us wi’ rapid strides.—There’s a 
heartlessness and apathy croppen in 
amang the sheep farmers, that shews 
their warldly hopes to be nearly ex- 
tinct. The maist o’ them seem no 
to care a bodle whether their sheep 
die or live. There’s our. master, for 
instance, when times were gaun weel, 
I hae seen him up ilka third day at 
the farthest ‘in the time of a storm, 
to see how the sheep were doing ; an’ 
this winter I hae never seen his face 
sin’ it came on. He seems to hae for- 

otten that there are sic creatures exist- 
ing in this wilderness as the sheep and 
me. His presence be about us, gin 
there be nae the yery man come bye 
the window !” 

Janet sprung to her feet, swept the 
hearth, set a chair on the cleanest side, 
and wiped it with her check apron, all 
ere one could well look about him. 

** Come away, master ; come in by 
to the fire here ; lang-lookit-for comes 
at length.” 

** How are you, Janet? still living, 
I see. It isa pity that you had not 
popped of before this great storm came 
on. 


“* Dear, what for, master?” 

“« Because Andrew would have been 
a great deal the better of a young son- 
cy quean to have slept with him in 
such terrible weather. And then if 
you should take it into your head to 
coup the creels just now, you know it 
would be out of the power of man to 
get you to a Christian burial. We 
would be obliged to huddle you up in 
the nook of the kail-yard. 

“ Ah, master, what's that your say- 
ing to my auld wife? Aye the auld 
man yet, I hear! A great deal o’ the 
leaven o’ corrupt nature aye sproutin’ 
out now and then. I wonder you'ré 
no fear’d to speak in that rdless 
manner in these judgment-looking 
times !” 

* And you are still the old man too, 
Andrew ; a great deal of cant and by. 
pocrisy sprouting out at times. “But 
tell me, -you old sinner, how has your 
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Maker been serving you this storm? 
I have been right terrified about ed 
sheep ; for I know you will have 

very impertinent with him of even- 


Nae <4 —— There’s no 
» Isee! It t to find you 
humbled wi’ a’ thir trials and warldly 
losses, but I see the heart is hardened 
like Pharaoh’s, and you will not let 
the multitude o’ your sins go. As to 
the storm, I can tell you my sheep are 
just at ane mae wi't. I am waur than 
ony 0’ ne ighbours, as I lie higher 
cn the ; but I may hae been as 
it. chanced for you, for ye hae never 
lookit near me mair than you had had 
no concern in the creatures.” 

“ Indeed, Andrew, it is because nei- 
ther you nor the creatures are much 

earings eine now-a-days. If it 
hadna been the fear I was in for some 
mishap coming over the stock, on ac- 
count of these hypocritical prayers of 
yours, I would not have come to look 
after you so soon.” 

** Ah, there’s nae mense to be had 
o’ you! It’s a good thing I ken the 
heart’s better than the tongue, or ane 
wad hae little face te. pray either for 
you, or aught that belangs t’ye. But 
I hope ye hae been nae the waur 0’ 
auld Andrew’s prayers as yet. An 
some didna pray for ye, it wad maybe 
be the waur for ye. I prayed for ye 
whey ye coudna pray for yoursel’, an’ 

opes when | turned auld and 
doited, that you might say a kind word 
for me. But I’m fear’d that warld’s 
wealth and warld’s pleasures hae been 
leading you ower lang in their train, 
and that ye hae been trusting to that 
which will soon take wings and flee 
away.” 

‘* If you mean riches, “Andrew, or 
warld’s walth, as you call it, you never 
said a truer word in your life ; for the 
little that my forbears and I have 
made, under the influence of these 
long prayers of yours, is actually melt- 
ing away from among my hands faster 
than ever the snaw did from the dike.” 

* It is perfectly true, what you're 
saying, master. I ken the extent 0 

ur bits o’ sales weel enough, an’ I 

your rents ; an’ weel I ken your 
telling me nae lee. An’ it’s e’en a hard 
case. But I'll tell you what I would 
do.. .I would throw their tacks in 
their teeth, an’ let them mak’ aught 
o’ them they likit.” 
Why, that would be ruin at once, 


‘would not pay more 
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see that stocks idee te fallen so 
low, that if they were put to sale, they 

scp rents, 

and some few arrears that every one 
of us have got. into; and fms te 
throwing up our farms, we w 
pa ourselves ome we are 

willing to put e evil as 
long as we can, and rather trust to fon 
prayers for a while.” 

** Ah! you're there again, are you? 
Canna let alane profanity! It’s hard 
to gar a wicked cout leave off funking. 
But I can tell you, master mine—An 
you farmers had made your hay when 
the sun shone, ye might a’ hae suttin 
independent o’ your screwin’ lairds, 
wha are maistly sair ‘out at elbows ; 
an’ ye ken, sir, a hungry louse bites 
wicked sair. But this is but a just 
joodgment come on you for your be- 

aviour. }e had the gaun days a 
prosperity for twenty years! But in- 
stead o” laying by a little for a sair leg, 
or making provisions for an evil day, 

e gaed on like madmen. Ye biggit 

ouses, and ye plantit vineyards, an’ 
threw away money as ye been 
sawing sklate-stanes. Ye drank wine, 
an’ ye drank punch ; and ye rowed and 

e sang, and spake unseemly things, 
in? did e neti Fs thers was an 
ear that heard, an’ an ee that saw.a’ 
thae things? An’ did ye never think 
that they wad be revisited on your 
heads some day when ye couldna play 
paw to hel Soameiet If ye didna 
think sae then, ye'll think sae. soon, 
An’ ye’ll maybe see the ry Fig ws the 
like o’ auld Andrew, wi’ his darned 
hose, an’ his cloutit shoon ; his braid 
bannet, instead of a baiver ; his drink 


out o’ the clear spring, instead o° the 
punch bowl ; an” his steeve ait. 
meal parritch and his spoon, in-+ 


stead o’ the drap suds o’ tea, that. costs 
sae muckle—I say, that sic a man wi 
a’ thae, an’ his worthless prayers to 
boot, will maybe keep the crown 0 
the causey langer than some that-car- 
ried their heads higher.” , 
“ Hout fie, Andrew !" quoth old 
Janet ; “‘ Gudeness. be my help, .an’ I 
dinna think shame o’ you! Our mas- 
ter may weel think ye'll be impudent 
wi’ your Maker, for troth you're very 
impudent wi’ himsel; dinna ye see 
Chak: pe hee mate She Grnst sonsy lad 
that he disna ken where to look?” 
* Ay, Janet, your husband ma 
weel craek. He kens he ha’ fea d- 
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Mla til fh shy Sate ati wae: He is 
, tet the world ‘wag as it 


* Tt’s a’ fairly come by, master, an’ 
the maist part o’t came through your 
ain hands. But my bairns are a do- 

for themsels, in the same way that 
I did; an’ if twa or three hunder 
pounds can beet a mister for you in a 
strait, ye sanna want it, come of a 
what will.” 

“Tt is weel said o’ you, Andrew, 
and I am obliged to you. There is no 
‘class of men in this kingdom so inde- 
pendent as you shepherds. You have 
your sheep, your cow, your meal and 
potatoes ; a regular income of from 
‘sixteen to thirty pounds yearly, with- 
out a farthing of expenditure, ex- 
bl for shoes ; for your clothes are 

made at home. If you would even 
‘wish to spend it, you cannot get an 
nity, and every one of you is 

h, who has not lost money by lend- 
ing it. It is therefore my humble opi- 
nion, that all the farms over this coun- 
try will:soon change occupants ; and 
that the shepherds must ultimately 
‘become the store-farmers.” wer 

** I hope in God I'll never live to 
see that, master, for the sake of them 
that I and mine hae won our bread 
frae, as weel = — that I on 
@ great respect for. But that’s no the 
thing that hasna happened afore this 
day. It is little mair than 140 years, 
sin’ a’ the lend i’ this country changed 
masters already ; sin’ every farmer in 
it ‘was reduced, and the farms were a’ 
ta’en by common people and strangers 
at half naething. The Welches came 
here then out of a place they ca’ Wales, 
in England ; the Andersons came frae 
a © oped they ca’ Kamsagh, some gate 
i’the north ; an’ your ain set came first 
to this country then frae some bit 
lairdship near Glasgow. There were a 
set o M‘Gregors and M‘Dougals, said 
~ to have been great thieves, came into 
Yarrowthen, and changed their names 
to Scotts ; ‘but they didna thrive ; for 
they warna likit, and the hinderend o’ 
them were in the Catslackburn. They 
ead them aye the Pinolys, frae the 
place they came fra ; but I dinna ken 
where it was. The Ballantynes came 
frae Galloway ; and for as flourishin’ 

’ks as they are now, the first o’ them 

e out at the Birkhill-path, riding 
a heltered poney, wi’ a goat-skin 
» him for a saddle. The Cun- 

, likewise, began to spread 
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their wings at the sate time ; they 
came a’ a little fat curate that 
came out 0° Glencairn to Etterick. 
But that's nae dispar t to 

o’ thae families ; for an there be merit 
at a’ inherent in man as to warldl 
things, it is certainly in raising himnech 
frae naething to respect. There is nae 
very ancient name amang a’ our farm- 
ers now, but the Tweedies an’ the 
Murrays ; I mean that anciently be- 
longed to this district. The Tweedies 
are very auld, and took the name frae 
the water. They were lairds o’ Drim- 
elzier hunders 0’ years afore the Hays 
got it, and hae some o’ the best blood 
o’ the land in their veins ; anid sae also 
were the Murrays ; but the maist part 
o’ the rest are upstarts and come-o% 
wills. Now ye see, for as far outbye 
as I live, I can tell ye some things 
that yedinna hear amang your drunken 
cronies.” 

“ It is when you begin to these old 
traditions that I like to listen te you, 
Andrew. Can you tell me what.was. 
the cause of such a complete overthrow 
of the farmers of that age ?” 

** OI canna tell, sir—I canna tells 
Some overturn o’ affairs, like the pre- 
sent, I fancy. The farmers had outhir 
lost a’ their sheep, or a’ their siller, as 
they are like to do now ; but I canna 
tell how it was ; for the general change 
had ta’en place, for the maist part, 
afore the Revolution. My ain grand- 
father, who was the son of a great 
farmer, hired himsel for a shepherd at 
that time to young Tam Linton, and 
mony ane was wae for the downcome. 
But, speaking o’ that, of a’ the down- 
comes that ever a country kenn’d in a 
farming name, there has never been 
ought like that o’ the Lintons. When 
my grandfather was a young man, and 
ane o’ their herds, they had a’ the 
principal store-farms o’ Etterick Fo- 
rest, and a part in this shire. They 
had, when the great Mr Boston came 
to Etteriek, the farms o” Blackhouse, 
Dryhope, Henderland, Chapelhope, 
Scabcleugh, Shorthope, Midgehope, 
Meggatknowes, Buccleuch, and Gil- 
mainscleugh, that I ken of, and’ like« 
ly as mony mae; and now there’s no 
a man o the name in a’ the-bounds 
aboon the rank of a cow-herd. ‘Tho- 
mas Linton rode to kirk an’ market, 
wi’ a liveryman at his back ; butwhere 
is a’ that pride now? A’ buried in the 
mools wi’ the bearers o’t! an’ the last 
representative o’ that great overgrown 





ed on these m ighted on 
men in this world. And yet-they were 
reckoned good men, and kind men in 
their day; for the good Mr Boston 
wrote an epitaph on Thomas, in metre, 
when the died ; an’ though I have read 
it a hunder times in St Mary’s kirk- 
yard, where it is to be seen to this day, 
I canna say it ower. But it says that 
he was.eyes to the blind, and feet to 
the lame, and that’ the Lord would 
requite him in a day to come, or some- 
thing to that p Now that said 
a great deal for him, master, although 
Providence has seen meet to strip his 


 race-o’ a’ their worldly possessions, 


But take an auld fool's advice, and 
never lay ye farm to farm, even though 
a fair opportunity should offer ; for, 
as sure as He lives who pronounced 
that curse, it will take effect. I’m an 
auld man, an’ I hae seen mony dash 
made that way, but I never saw ane 
o’ them come to ! There was first 
Murray of Glenvath; why, it was un- 
penne, bre land that man possessed. 
Now his family has not a furr in the 


twa counties. Then there was his: 


neighbour Simpson of Posso: I hae 
seen the day that Simpson had two- 
and-twenty farms, the best o’ the twa 
counties, an’ a’ stockit wi’ good sheep. 
Now there’s no a drap o’ his blood has 
a furriin the twa counties. Then there 
was Grieve of Willenslee ; ane wad 
hae thought that body was gaun to 
take the hale kingdom. He was said 
to hae had ten thousand sheep, a’ on 
ood farms, at ae time. ere are 
y a now? Neither Aim nor his hae 

a furr in the twa counties. Let me 
tell ye, master—for ade but a young 
a an’ I wmahe lig wn ae ye to see 
ings in a-right light—that ye may 
ems the wars ; ye may blame the 
government; an’ ye may blame the 
parliamenters ; but there’s a hand that 
rules higher than a’ these ; an’ gin ye 
dinna look to that, ye’ll never look to 
the right source either o’ your prospe- 
rity or adversity. An’ I sairly doubt 
that the pride o' the farmers was raised 
to ower great a pitch, that Providence 
has-been brewing a day of humiliation 
for them, and oat there will be a 
o hands aince. mair, .as there 

this time hunder an’ forty 


sis 


pect ntury. about us, OF 
so? Well, I don sed aay thig ta 
unfair in it.” . ' : 
“ Ay, but I fear we will be as far 
aneath the right medium for a while, 
as ye are startit aboon it. We'll mak 
a fine hand doing the honours o’ the 
grand mansion-houses that. ye hae big- 
git for us ; the cavalry exercises ; the 
guns an’ the pointers ; the wine an’ 
the punch drinking ; an’ the si 
o’ the deboshed sangs. But we'll just 
come to the right set again in a gene- 
ration or twa, and then as soon as we 
get ower hee, we'll get a downcomein 
our turn.—But, master, I say, how 
will you grand gentlemen take wi’ a 
shepherd’s life? How will ye like to 
be turned into reeky holes like. this, 
where ye can hardly see your fi 
afore ye, an’ be reduced to the parritch 
and the horn-spoon ?” NC 
* T cannot Andrew. I suppose 
it will have some advantages. It will 
teach us to say long prayets to put off 
the time ; and if we should have the 
misfortune afterwards to pass into the 
bad place that you shepherds are all so 
terrified about, why, we will 
know an aponteg LR account ey 
a great advantage in dwelling in. su 
a place as this. We'll scart know 
the one place from the other.” , 
* Ay, but O what a surprise ye will 
get when ye step out o’ ane o’ your 
nd palaces into hell! An’ gin ye 
inna repent in time, ye’ll maybe get 
a little experiment o’ that sort. Ye 
think ye said a very witty thing 
there ; but a’ profane wit’s sinfu’, an 
whatever is sinfu’ is shamefu’; and 
therefore it never suits to be said either 
afore God or man. Ye are just a good 
standin’ samp}e o’ the young tenantry 
o’ Scotland at this time. Ye’re ower 
enteel to be devout, an” ye look ower 
high, and depend ower muckle on the 
arm 0 flesh, to regard the rod and Him 
that hath appointed it. But it will fa’ . 
wi’ the mair weight o’ that! A’ blow 
that is seen coming may be wardit off; . 
but if ane’s sae proud as ‘no to regar 
it,’tis the less scaith that he be knockit 
down.” 
** T see not how any man can ward 
off this blow, Andrew. It lias gather 
ed its overwhelming force in igs 
pete pone en a le control, ‘2 i: 
is at nature'that no industry 6 
man can t avail. It is merely as 
a drop in the bucket ; and I greatly 
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fear that-this grievous storm is come 
to lay the axe to the root of the tree.” 
Vm glad to hear, however, that 
ye hae some scripture phrases at your 
tongue roots. I never heard you use 
ane in.a serious mood before ; an’ I 
hope there will be a reformation yet. 
If adversity will hae that effect, I 
submit to my share o’ the loss that 
the storm should lie still for a while, 
and cut off a wheen o’ the creatures 
that ye aince made eedals o’, and now 
dow hardly bide to see. But that’s 
the gate wi’ a’ things that ane sets up 
for warldly worship in place o’ the true 
object ; they turn a’ out curses and 
objects o’ shame and disgrace. As for 
warding off the blow, master, I see no 
resource but throwing up the farms 
ilk ane, and trying to save a remnant 
out o’ the fire. The lairds want nae- 
thing better than for ye to rin in ar- 
rears ; then they will get a’ your stocks 
for neist to naething, and have the 
land stockit themsels as they had lang- 
syne; and you will be their keepers, 
or vassals, the same as we are to you 


at present. As to hinging on at the 
ess—the very 
extremity of madness. I hae been a 
herd here for fifty years, an’ I ken as 
weel: what the ground will pay at 


present rents, it is m 


every price of sheep as you do, and I 
y ak a great d nein When I 
came here first, your father paid less 
than the third of the rent that you 
are bound to pay ; sheep of every de- 
scription were dearer, lambs, ewes, 
and wedders ; and I ken wee! he was 
making no money of it, honest man, 
but merely working his way, with some 
years a little over, and some naething. 
And how is it possible that you can 
pay page ioe tee wane, si e same 
prices o’ sheep say the very pre- 
sumption of the thing is shout mad- 
ness. And it is not only this farm, 
but you may take it as an average of 
all the farms in the country, that be- 
. fore the French war began, the sh 

_ were dearer than they are now—t 
farms were not above one-third of the 
rents at an average, and the farmers 
were not making any money. They 
have lost their summer day during the 
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rising again, An’ then [I little; wat 
what's to come 0 ye ; for an we. 

get the land, we winna employ you as 
our shepherds, that you may p Anna 
on. 

“ Well, Andrew, these are curious 
facts that you tell me of the land ha- 
ving all changed occupiers about a cer- 
tain period. I wish you could have 
stated the causes with certainty. Was 
not there a great loss on this farm 
once, when it was said the burn was 
so dammed up with dead carcases that 
it changed its course ?” 

“* Ay, but that’s quite a late story. 
It happened in my own day, and I be- 
lieve mostly through mischance, That 
was the year Rob Dodds was lost in 
the Carny Cleuch. I remember of it, 
but cannot tell what year it was, for 
I was but a little bilsh o’ a callant 
then.” 

** Who was Rob Dodds? I never 
heard of the incident before.” 

** Ay, but your father remembered 
weel ot ; for he sent a’ his men mony. 
a day to look for the corpse, but a’ to 
nae purpose. I'll never forget it ; for, 
it made an impression on me sae deep 
that I coudna get rest i’ my bed for 
months and days. He was a you 
handsome bonny lad, an honest man’s 
only son, and was herd wi’ Tam Lin- 
ton in the Birkhill. The Lintons were 
sair come down then; for this Tam 
was a herd, and had Rab hired as his 
assistant. Weel, it sae happen’d that 
Tam’s wife had occasion to cross the 
wild heights atween the Birkhill and 
Tweedsmuir, to see her mother, or 
sister, on some express ; and Tam sent 
the young man wi her to see her ower 
the Donald’s*Cleuch edge. It was in 
the middle o’ winter, and, if I mind 
right, this time sixty years. The 
morning was calm, frosty, and threat- 
ening snaw, but the ground clear of it, 
at the time they set out. Rob had 
orders to set his mistress to the height, 
and return home; but by the time 
they had got to the height, the snaw 

come on, so the good-lad went all 
the way through Guemshope with her, 
and in sight of the water o’ Frood. 
He crossed all the wildest o’ the 
heights on his return in safety ; and 
on the middle-end, west of Loch-~ 
Skene, he met with Robin Laidlaw, 
that went to the Highlands and grew 
a great farmer after that. Robin was 
gathering the Balmoody ewes ; and.as 
they were neighbours, and both herd~ 
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ing to ae parol Mer gr w testified 
anxiety that the y man 
hot find his way hame, for the 
had then come on very sévere. 
Dodds leugh at him, an’ said, ‘ he 
was nae mair feared for finding the 
gate hame, than he was for finding 
the gate to his mouth when he_was 
hungry.” ‘ Weel weel,’ quo’ Robin, 
‘keep the band o’ the hill a’ the way, 
for I hae seen as clever a fellow war- 
red on sic a day ; an’ be sure to hund 
the ewes out o’ the Brand ee scores 
as ye gang by.’ ‘Tammy charged me 
to bring a backfu’ o’ peats wi’ me,” said 
he, ‘ but I think I'll no gang near the 
peat stack the day.’ ‘ Na,’ quo’ Ro- 
bin, ‘I think ye'll no-be sae mad.’ 
‘ But, O man,” quo’ the lad, ‘ hae ye 
ony bit bread about your pouches, for 
I’m unco hungry. The wife was in 
sic a hurry that I had to come away 
without getting ony breakfast, an’ [ 
had sae far to gang wi’ her, that I’m 
grown unco toomi the inside.’ ‘ The 
fiend ae inch I hae, Robie, my man, or 
ye should hae had it,’ quo’ Laidlaw. 
‘ But an that be the case, gang straight 
hame, and never heed the ewes, come 
o’ them what will.” ‘O there’s nae 
fear !’ said he, * I’ll turn the ewes, 
and be hame in good time too.’ And 
with that he left Laidlaw, and went 
down the Middle-Craig-end, jumping 
and playing in a frolicsome way ower 
his stick. He had a large lang-nebbit 
staff in his hand, which Laidlaw took 
particular notice of, thinking it would 
be a good help for the young man in 
the rough way he had to gang. 

‘‘ There was never another word about 
the matter till that day eight days. 
The storm having increased to a ter- 
rible drift, the snaw had grown very 
deep, and the herds, wha lived about 
three miles sindry, hadna met for a’ 
that time. But that day Tam Linton 
an’ Robin Laidlaw met at the Tail 
Burn ; an’ after cracking a lang time 
thegither, Tam says to the tither, just 
,? t war by ace, * Saw ye yee 
thing o’ our young dinnagood this 
cig hive: Robin? He gaed awa thax 
morning to set our goolwife ower the 
height, an’ has never mair lookit near 
me, the careless rascal !” 

““* Tam Linton, what’s that you're 
saying ? what's that I hear ye say- 
ing, Linton ?’ quo’ Robin, wha 
was dung clean stupid wi’ horror. 
‘ Hae’ ye never seen Rob Dodds sin’ 
= morning he gaed away wi your 
wife ? 


you'll never see him aga 
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“« Na, never,” quo’ the tither. 
««* Why then, sir, me tell ye, that 

in this world 
alive,’ quo” Robin, “for he left me on™ 
the Middle-end on his way hame that 
day at eleven o'clock, just as the day’ 
was toming to the —But, Tam 
Linton, what was’t ye war saying? 
Ye're telling me a great lee, nigh Ti 
ye say that ye haena seen Rob Dodds 
sin’ that day ?’ 

**¢ Haena I tauld ye that I hae never 
seen his face sinsyne !’ quo’ Tammie. 

*«¢ Sae I hear ye saying,’ quo’ Robin’ 
again. ‘ But ye’re tellin’ me a down- 
right made lee. The thing’s no possi- 
ble ; for ye hae the very staff i’ your 
hand that he had ‘in his, when he left. 
me in the drift that day.’ 

*** T ken naething about sticks or 
staves, Robin Laidlaw,’ says Tam,. 
lookin’ rather like ane catched in an 
ill turn. ‘ The staff wasna likely to 
come hame without the owner ; and I’ 
can only say, I hae seen nae mair-o° 
Rob Dodds sin* that morning ; an’ I 
had thoughts that, as the day grew 
sae ill, he had hadden forrit a the 
length wi’ our wife, and was biding 
wi her fo’ks a’ this time to bring her 
_ again when the storm had set- 
tled.’ 

“** Na na, Tammie, ye needna get 
into ony o’ thae lang-windit stories wi’ 
me,’ quo’ Robin.’ ‘ For I tell ye that’s: 
the staff that Rob Dodds had ‘in his. 
hand when I last saw him ; sae ye have 
either seen him dead or living—I'll 
gie my oath to that.’ 

**¢ Ye had better take care what ye 
say, Robin Laidlaw,’ says Tam, vera 
fiercely, ‘ or I'll maybe make ye blithe 
to eat in your wo: pool 

“«€ What I hae said, I'll stand to, Tam- 
my Linton,’ says Robin. ‘ An’ mair 
than that,’ says he, ‘ if that good . 
young man has come to an untimely 
oe "ll see his blood requited at your 

and. 
a se qe dn sent away to 

e Hopehouse to his parents, and ye 
may weel ken, master, what heavy 
news it was to them, for Rob was their 
only son ; they had gien him a 
education, an’ muckle muckle ; 
thought o’ him; but naething w: 
serve him but he wad be a shepherd. 
His father came wi’ the maist o 
pepe x nee at eee & mony 
sharp and threatening words there past 
atween him. and Tam ; but what 
they make o’t? The lad was lost, an 
nae law, nor nae revenge could restore 
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him again ; sae had naethi 
for’t, but AB yy Board i 
- looking -for the corpse 
country raise for ten miles 
ane 
but 


f i 
safe good days that happened ; 


the snaw was still lying, an’ a’ 


their looking wasin vain, Tam Lin- 
ton wad look nane. He took the dorts, 

and never heeded the fo’k mair than 
hadna been there. A’ that height 
atween Loch-Skene an’-the Birkhill 
was just movin’ wi’ fo’k for the space 
o’ three weeks, for the twa auld fo’k, 
the lad’s parents, coudna get ony rest, 
an’ fo’k s > pysse.cegiage tags io them. 
At length # e snaw gaed maistly away, 
an’ the weather turned fine, an’ I gaed 
out ane o’ the days wi’ my father to 
look for the body. But, aih wow! I 
was a feared wight! whenever I saw 
a bit sod, or a knowe, or a stane, 
I stood still an’ trembled for fear it 
was the dead man, and no ae step 
dutst I steer berg till my be ys 

d up to a’ thae things. I gaed nae 
Le Back to look for vayst se; forI’m 
sure if we had found the body I wad 
hae gane out o’ my j ent. 

** At length every body tired o’ look- 
ing, but the auld man himsel. He 
travelled day after day, ill weather 
and good weather, without-intermis- 
sion. They said it was the waesomest 
thing ever was seen, to see that go 
auld grey-headed man gaun sae lang 
by himsel’, looking for the remains o’ 
his only son. The maist part o’ his 
friends advised him at length to gie 
up the search, as the finding o’ the 
body seemed a thing a’thegither hope- 
less. But he declared he wad look for 
his son till the day o”’ his death ; and 
if he could but find his bones, he would 
carry them away from the wild moors 
and lay them in the grave where he 
was to lie himsel’. Tam Linton was 

ended, and examined on oath 

the sheriff; but there was nae 
proof could be led against him, an’ he 
wan off. He swore that, as far as he 
remembered, he got the staff standi 
at the mouth o’ the peat stack ; an 
that he conceived that either the lad 
or himsel’ had left it there some day 
when bringing away a burden of peats. 
The shepherds’ peats had not been led 
home that year, and’ the stack. stood 
on a hill head, half a mile frae the 
house, and the herds were obliged to 
carry them home as they needed them. 
~ .“ But there was a mystery hung 
over that lad’s death that was never 
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cleared up, nor ever will a’ thegither. 
ney man was convinced, in his own 
mind, that Linton knew of the body 
a’ the time ; and also, that the young 
man had not come by his death fairly. 
It was proven that the lad’s dog had 
come hame several times, and that 
Tam Linton had been seen kicking it 
frae about his house ; and as the dog 
could be no where all that time, but. 
waiting on the body, if that had not 
been concealed in some more than or- 
dinary way, the dog would at least 
have been seen. At length, it was sug- 
gested to the old man, that there were 
always dead lights hovered over acorpse 
by night, if the body was left exposed 
to the air ; and it was a fact that two 
drowned men had been found in a 
field of whins, where the water had 
left the bodies, by means of the dead 
lights, a very little while before that. 
On the first calm night, therefore, the 
old desolate man went to the Merk- 
side-edge, to the top of a high hill 
that overlooked all the ground where 
there was ony likelihood that the body 
would be lying. He watched there the 
lee-lang night, keeping his eye con- 
stantly roaming ower the broken waste 
over against him, but he never no- 
ticed the least glimmer of the dead 
lights. About midnight, however, he 
heard a dog barking ; it likewise gae 
twa or three melancholy yowls, and 
then ceased. Robin Dodds was con- 


vinced it was his son’s dog ; but it was 
at such a distance, being about twa 
miles off, that he coudna be sure where 
it was, or which o’ the hills on the 


opposite side it was on. The second 
night he kept watch on the Path 
Knows, a hill which he supposed the 
howling o’ the dog came frae. But 
that hill being all surrounded to the 
west and north by tremendous ravines 
and cataracts, he heard nothing o’ the 
dog. In the course of the night, how- 
ever, he saw, or fancied he saw, a mo- 


‘mentary glimmer o’ light, in the depth 
tion 


of the great immediatel 

where be at Send that at Sern dif- 
ferent times, always in the same place. 
He now became convinced that the re- 
mains o’ his dear son were in the bottom 
of the linn, a place which he conceived 
inaccessible to man ; it beihg so deep 
from the summit where he stood, that 
the roar o’ the waterfall only reached 
his ears now and then wi a loud 
whush ! as if it had been a sound wan- 
dering across the hills by itsel’.. But 
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sae intent was Robin on this Willie- 
an-the-wisp ' 
marks ‘frac the ae summit to the 
other, to make sure o’ the place ; and 
as soon as dayliglit came, he set about 
finding a down to the bottom 
of the linn. He effected this by co- 
ting to the foot of the linn, and tra- 
cing its course backward, sometimes 
ng in water, and sometimes clam- 
bering over rocks, till at length, with 
a beating heart, he reached the very 
spot where he perceived the light ; and 
in ‘the grey o the ‘morning, he saw 
there was menedtaey bring there that 
differed in colour the iron-hued 
stones, and rocks, of which the linn 
was composed. He was in great asto- 
nishment what tliis could be ; for, as 
he came closer on it, he saw it had no 
likeness to the dead body o’ a man, 
but rather appeared to be a heap o° 
bed-clothes. And what think you it 
lowe out to be? For I see _ 
wring as your een were gaun to loup 
out. Just either mair i less than 
a strong mineral well ; or what the doc- 
tors ca’ a callybit spring, a’ boustered 
about wi’ heaps o’ soapy, limy kind o’ 
stuff, "aery, seems er out a 
sort. 0° vapours i’ the night-time. 
** However, Robin being unable todo 
ony mair in the way o’ searching, had 
now nae hope left but in finding his 
dead son by some kind o’ supernatural 
means. Sae he determined to watch a 
third night, and that at the very iden- 
tical peat-stack where it had been said 
his son’s staff was found. -He did sae ; 
an’ about midnight, ere ever he wist, 
the dog set up a howl close beside 
him. He called on him by his name, 
and the dog came and fawned on his 
old acquaintance, and whimpered, and 
whinged, an’ made sic a wark, as cou’d 
hardly hae been trowed. Robin keepit 
him in his bosom a’ the night, and fed 
him wi’ pieces.o’ bread, and said mony 
kind things to him ; and then as soon as 
the sun rose, he let him gang ; and the 
poor affectionate creature went straight 
hs his dead master ; pt a Se 
ing in a little green sprithy hollow, 
satabet a musket-shot from the peat- 
stack. This rendered the whole affair 
more mysterious than ever ; for Robin 
Dodds himself, and above twenty men 
psy could all have a om that 
t looked into that place again 
oa , and that so minutely, that 
a bird could not have been in it, 
that would not have seen, Hows 
Vou, XIII. 


t, that he took land-: 
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ever, there the body of the youth was 
gotten, after ha ‘been lost.for the 
g space of ten weeks’; and notin a 
state of great deday neither, for it ra- 
ther appeared enctitiej anit it had been 
lying among water.” e 
*‘ Conjecture was how driven to great 
extremities in accounting for all these 
circumstances. . It was manifest to 
= one, that the body had not been 
all the time in that place.’ But then, 
where had it been? Or what ould 
have been the reasons for concealing 
it? These were the puzzling consider- 
ations. There were a hunder different 
things suspectit ; and mony o’ them, 
I dare say, a hunder miles frae the 
truth ; but-on the whole, Tammy was 
sair lookit down on, and almaist. per- 
fectly abhorred by the country ; for-it 
was weel kenn’d that he had been par- 
ticularly churlish and. severe on the’ 
young man ata’ times, and seemed to 
ave a peculiar dislike to him.  Anit 
hadna been the wife; wha was a kind 
considerate sort 0’ a body, if: gi’en 
Tam his will, it was reckoned he wad: 
hae hungered the lad-to dead.’ After’ 
that, Tammy left the’ place, an” ‘gaed’ 
away, I watna where; and the coun- 
try, I believe, came gayan near to the’ 
truth o” the story at Anos There was: 
a girl in the Birkhill house at the time,’ 
whether a daughtet-o’ Tam’s, or ho, I 
hae forgot, though I think otherwise. 
However, she durstna for her life tell 
# she kenn’das lang as the investigation 
was gaun on ; butit at last spunkit out 
that Rob ‘Dodds had got hame safe 
eneugh ; and that Tam got into a great 
rage at him,  ‘béeause he * had; not 
brought a burden o” peats, there being: 
none in the house. ‘The youth ex 
himself on ‘the ‘score of fatigue and 
hunger ; but Tammy ‘swore atohim, 
and said, ‘ The de‘il) teeth, 
gin they shall break bread, till ye gang 
back out to the hill+head and bring @ 
burden o’ peats.’ Dodds refused ; on 
which Tam berber him, and forced him 
away ; and he went crying an’ greetin’ 
out At the door, but coe came back. 
She also told, that after Rob was 
lost, Tam tried several times to get at 
his dog to fell it with a stick, but the 
creature was terrified for him, and 
made its escape. It was therefore 
pan _ re was pra lms 
that Rob, fatigue and hunger, 
and reckless of” death at the way he 
had been guidit, went out to the hill, 
and died at the —— the mouth 
i 2 
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If it 
dog, from which. it appears he had 
Gioaaile txnsnend in and the old 
man’s perseverance, to whose search 


Samengrerni tebe noel, it:is pro- 
bable he would never have laid the 


never discovered by the searchers, du- 
— day, for the space of ten 

, that baffled a’ the conjectures 
that ever could be tried. 

. “Thetwoold people, the lad’s father 
and mother, never got over their t 
and. cruel loss. y never held up 
their heads again, nor aS aodany 
ony mair, except in attendi ivine 

y shi It might be truly said o” 
them, that they t the few years 
that they survived their son in con- 
stant prayer and humiliation ; but 
they soon died, short while after ane 
. As for Tam Linton, he left 
part of the country ; but it was 
there was a curse hung over him 
his:a’ his life, an’ that he never did 
ir weel. That was the year, mas- 
on which.our burn was dammed 
dead seg ges in fixing the 

see, I been led into 2 
» and am just nae farther 
in-point than when I began.” 

. © 1 wish es ye my heart, Andrew, 
that. you would try to fix a great ma 
old dates in the same manner; for 1 
confess I am more interested in your 
lang stories, than in either your lang 
prayers, or your lang sermons, about 
Tepentance and amendment. But pray, 
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were talking of the judgments 

that overtook Tau Linton—Was that 

the same Tam Linton that was preci- 
itated from the Brand Law by the 

ofa snaw wreathe, and he and alk 

his sheep jammed into the hideous 
gulf, ealled' The Grey Mare’s Tail ?” 

“ The very same, sir; and that 
might be accountit ane o the first 
judgments that befel him, for there 
were many of his ain sheep in the 
flock. Tam asserted all his life, that 
he went into the linn along with his. 
hirsel, but no man ever believed hifn ; 
for there was not one of the sheep 
came out alive, and how it was possi- 
ble for the carl to have come safe out, 
naebody could see. It was, indeed, 
quite impassable ; for it had. been such 
a break of snaw as had scarcely ever 
been seen. The gulf was crammed sae 
fu’, as that ane could hae gane owenit 
like a pendit brigg ; and no a single 
sheep could be gotten out, either dead 
or living. When the thaw came, the . 
burn wrought a passage for itself be- 
low the snaw, but the arch stood till 
summer, I have heard my father oft 
describe the hee of that vault 
as he saw it on his way from Moffat 
fair, “Ane hadna gane far into it, he 
said, till it turned darkish, like an ill- 
hued twilight; an’ sic a like arch o 
carnage he never saw! There were 
limbs. o’ sheep hingin’ in a’ directions, 
the snaw.was wedged sae firm. . Some 
hale earcases hung by the neck, some 
by a spauld; then there was a hale 
forest 0’ legs sticking out in ae place, 
an’ horns in another, terribly mangled 
an’ broken ; an’ it was a'thegither sic 
a frightsome-looking place, that he was 
blithe to get.vut o’t again.” 

After looking at the sheep, tasting 
old Janet’s best kebbuck, and oatmeal 
cakes, and preeing the whisky bottle, 
the young farmer again set out through 
the deep snaw, on his way home. But 
Andrew made him promise, that if the 
weather did not amend, he was to 
come back in a few days and see. how 
the poor sheep were coming on; and, 
as an inducement, promised to tell him 
a great many old anecdotes of the 
shepherd’s life. 
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LOVE, A POEM, IN THREE PARTS; TO WHICH IS ADDED, THE GIAOUR, mo 


‘We have been looking about 
for — —- er to immolate 
to our fury—some victim to break u 
onda whieh; soil 06 wiednieo calee 

ve, with soft reluctant amorous de- 

y,' the coup-de-grace. But it is ama~ 
ee difficulty there is in laying 
hands upon a suitable culprit. It is 
not a mere blockhead we are in search 
of; for‘in that case,*we should only 
have to go into the Phrenological So- 
ciety, and, without any selection, take 

first wember we met,—a block- 
head, no doubt, of the first magnitude. 
Néitheris your absolute knave the man 
for our purpose, otherwise a Radical 
- era Cockney would comequite pat. We 
long fora mixed character, in whom 
the elements of folly and b. 
ism are all so ha met as to fit 
him, in’an ial manner, for the 
tim of the wheel, or the pulleys of the 
rack. Now, perhaps we ate too fasti- 
dious. Perhaps our eye is upon many 
such, and yet: a not appear to us 
< pamne to eaiea desiderated. Our 
and is ‘begia to forget its cun- 
ning; we shall by ‘and by flourish 
even the knout inefficiently, and rogues 
will eseape ‘to Pisa, who ought to have 
been banished to Siberia with slit 
noses. 


Besides or) thus defrauded of our 
just and natural pleasures, we are be- 
ginning to lose our character for stern 
and inflexible justice. The relaxation 
of punishment, it ‘thas been hinted to 
us, will ultimately increase the num- 
ber of offenders ; and the public is ex- 
pecting a renewal of those executions 
which, itis alleged, were at once salu- 
tary and pleasant to look’ » when 
© our auld cloak was new.” We have 
‘m otf eye six criminals, two in verse, 
and four in prose,,;whom we intend to 
putto death in a few-months. Three 
of them know whom we mean ; and 
three of them are like the silly sheep, 


** Pleased to the last, they crop their flow- 
And kiss the hand just raised to shed their 
blood.” 


Qn perusing a few pages of the vo- 
lume whose title we have given above, 
our eyes glistened, and our beard curl- 
ed, for we thought we had him fast, 
and that Mr E. Elliot had forthwith 
only to‘say his prayers. Our gout flew 


AN_HISTORICAL POEM. 


BY £. ELLIOT. 


cod 
and an expression, which some foolish 
but which was, in ‘truth, only 
vere in mi beauty, illumi 
ted our editorial features. We read on 
and on, ‘‘ nursing our wrath to keep it 
warm ;” but it would not do ; the rigid 
brow relaxed ; the set teeth opened inte 
a smile ; the ressed lips assumed. 
each the globular of the small red 
hai 3; the merciless 
mildly tipt the wink ; and the ri 
hand, uplifted to destroy, fell down up- 
on the green-board, and upset the very 
ink in which it was about to write the 
sentence of damnation. . 
Now, Master E. Elliot, whem you 
have brought yourself to understand 
what an escape you have Lad, how will 
you shew your gratitude? Will you 
include us in your next satire? Or 
send us a dozen tomes will 
ow im or denounce? Will you 
or bristle? Bubble or squeak? 
Flatter or fall foul? Something you 
must do ; for it is no-every-day occurs 
rence to be on’the brink of death, and 
benevolently snatched back by the very 
hand that had been stretched out to 
tumble ‘io the precipice. Take 
rife; erat Oger 
{yit! for youiare abtieaf stuff; 
and although neither aJem Belcher nor 
a Randall, as our friend Pierce Egan 
would say, yet-you can hit pretty hard, 
and there are nosymptoms of the white 
- With respect to your poem, 
“* Love,” which is im two. parts; each 
naw — several books, we beg 
ve to shy that concern altogether 
ao present. James Hogg says, 
<¢ Love is like a dizziness, ‘ 
It will not let a puir bodie 
Gang about his business !’” 


ness to go about this month, of which 
the writing of the whole of this Num-< 
ber is buta ion, we cannot, be- 
fore the month of April, either make 
or read Love. -But without i 
Mr E. Elliot’s poem of Lovey we: 
assure him, on our word of ' 
that it is very so—so. It has not 
appearance of being a poem ; 

in this instance, we. tr 





off from the ‘point of our great toc ; 


every page 
up ; ?’s and !’s are too rife, and the 


* London: Charles Stocking, 1823: 





glancer is too often told ‘“‘ Go where,” 
and‘too often asked “ What!?” and 
too often answered ‘‘ Yes”—at the be- 
ginning of a line, when he has not been 
asking a single question. God knows 
what the poem is about. We have no 
idea; and how should we, when, as 
as we were just saying, we have not 
read.a single line in it from beginning 
a per gro will find that aie 
can | a long poem in parts an 
books upon Love. Let him try to read 
his own, and we bet him pounds to 

nies he falls asleep, unless he reads 
» and gets a friend to prick his 
legs with a fork below the table. Let us 
not be misunderstood. Mr Elliot is 
a clever man, and we should like to 
see him who would deny it. But a 
cleverer man even than Mr Elliot 
would look silly making love or love- 
verses. Turning away, therefore, from 
Love with a yawn, as a thing wholly 
unsuitable to our years and profession, 
We came with a well-pleased face upon 
a letter in sees to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Byron. The epistle shews 
that Mr E. Elliot can do something 
else than “ sport with the tangles of 
Newra’s hair ;” he leaves off billing 
and cooing, and all that sort of thing, 
end tackles to his lordship with as 
right good will as the Gasman did to 
Neate, and, we must say, with some- 
what similar success. He ruffians his 
lordship, but he never once knocks 
him dewn cleanly ; the peer keeps his 
Pins ; and we advise Master E. Elliot 
to.look about him, for his lordship’s 
right-hand is like the kick of a-horse, 
and if it should chance to come in con- 
tact with the knowledge-box of this 
rough commoner, Mr Elliot will say, 
as, Nosworthy did of a blow from 
Dutch Sam,: “ that it was all the 
world like a thousand bugs crawling 
inside of his ear.” 

It a from this letter that Mr 
Elliot Coaeenea very wroth with Lord 
. Byron; on account of various misde- 

Meanours imputed to his lordship, that 
really do not appear to us to be of that 
kind that need Sagcere anes oe 
@ porcupine, He begins with telling 
his lordship, “ The language in which 
a aa to address you will be some- 
adulatory than that.to which 

ou have. been too much acenstomed.” 
this. is not very happy.. No doubt 
‘Lord Byron has been a good deal be- 
raised ; but what the devil would.Mr 
iot be at? Has not the noble Childe 
been abused in-equal: proportion? Is 
Mr Elliot the first man who has thrown 
» girt upon him? Has not the kennel 


/ 
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[Mareh, 
been raked already for dead cats? and 
where has-this somnolent Satyrist and 
Sciolist been snoring, that he now 
dreams of being in the van of the Ve- 
nomists? . He Solds up his head as 
pompoasly as if he were dispelling an 
universal delusion. My good sir, there 
is not, believe us, one word in this letter 
of yours that has not been spluttered 
out against Lord Byron a thousand 
times ; and if your poem of Love is no 
more original than this, it must just be 
the old story over again, If-his lord- 
ship should happen to read your letter, 
there is no saying what he will do with 
it, for old, stale, rancid abuse, (we speak 
from experience) goes the way of all 
flesh. If you have got any thing to say 
against any man, let it be something 
new, and startling to himself or others, 
It is not gentlemanly to insult asleep a 
nobleman, by the monotonous repeti-+ 
tion of newspaper paragraphs, and the 
slang of blue-stocking coteries. 

But Mr Elliot now and then tries to 
be original ; and then indeed his con- 
dition is deplorable. ‘‘ It will not be 
too late for you to undervalue tragedy, 
when the author of abortive dramas 
and rhymed tours, shall have made his 
third atic attempt and succeed- 
ed? Areall your works worth the Isa- 
bella of Southern? Would five hun- 
dred Byrons make half a dramatist ?” 

By rhymed tours, Mr E. Elliot, au- 
thor of Love, Night, &c., means the 
Four Cantos.of Childe Harold ! Thisig 
mere impotent silliness. Any. three 
consecutive stanzas of that rhymed 
Tour is worth all that ever was written 
by all the Elliots. ‘That is far nearer 
the mark than “ five hundred Byrons 
making half a dramatist.” As to the 
Isabella of Southern, it is a dull, dis- 
agreeable affair—But hush—hark— 
hear—hear! ‘* When will you for- 
get or forgive the APPALLING APPa- 
RITION OF Miranpoia?” Q, lack- 
a-day, Mr E. Elliot, what an. idiot 
have you become! Lord Byron made 
miserable in unforgiving envy, by Wil- 
liam Procter! Read Mirandola, and 
then read Sardanapalus! and you 
will feel as if turning from the Lon- 
don to Blackwood’s Magazine. Mis. 
randola is the only worthless, utterly 
worthless thing, its author ever wrote. 
It is a mere drivel—all lees. , Mr Procs 
ter is a pretty poet, and we are glad to 
see that he is about to be delivered of 
a bantling.. With gentle hand shall we 
rock the cradle! But Mirandola. is 
damned. We saw it damned—it was 
“* no sooner blown than blasted.” Mr 
E. Elliot may make himself as ridicus 





ldus as he pleases, but he has no right 
to make Barry Cornwall William Proc- 
ter so ; for he is a sensible m, and 
takes his own praises into his own de- 
licate, white, small-fingered hand. 


Mr Elliot then informs the Noble - 


Bard—‘“ My Lord, you haye many, 
very many contemporaries and coun~ 
trymen, (doomed to live and die in ob- 
pt § whose powers, if oo 
would dwarf into pigmy insignificance, 
the intellectual stature of Lord Byron.” 
Now, my good fellow, you are bound 
to mention a few names here, and to 
inform us where some dozens of these 
giants have their domiciles. Among 
the five or six hundred millions of hu- 
man beings now alive, all of whom are, 
we presume, Lord Byron’s contempo- 
raries, there must no doubt be many 
long-headed intelligent people. But 
why don’t they come forth, and shew 
themselves in the ting? What does 
Mr Elliot know about them, since 
they have not displayed their powers? 
There is good reason to.think, that 
there are many men in England who 
could lick both Neate and Spring. 
But why don’t they? “ A mute in- 
lorious Milton” is all very well in 
is own way, among his village peers, 
the sexton, barber, man-midwife, &c., 
but there let him rest,—since he wont 
write a Paradise Lost. If Lord By- 
ron is to be thius dwarfed, pray, Mr 
E. Elliot, ‘ hast thou no fears of thy 
presumptuous self ?” What a Geoffrey 
Hudson: in intellect must thou be, 'if 
Byron is a Borulansky? Nay, no- 
thing else than a wooden manniken— 
a human-factd nine-pin—the minutest 
of all the progeny of Tom Thumb. 
Mr Elliot has a craze upon the subject 
of Lake Poetry. He cannot get over By- 
ron’s sneers and sarcasms at Words- 
worth; Southey, and Coleridge. Admit 
that his lordship is a very bad boy in 
laughitig at his betters. What then? 
Who for perfect propriety and de- 
corum from Lord Byron? Nobody. 
Then, why all this splatter? His lord- 
ship knows a great deal better than Mr 
Elliot the genius of these writers. But 
they abused him, one and all of them, 
and that too when he was first appear- 
ing above the horizon; and, being 
touchy, he throws a few squibs among 
the Lakers; all per tere? harmless. 
And ‘nothing can be. more laughable 
than to hear Mr Elliot roaring out 
“ Murder—murder !—Fire—fire !— 
Thiéves---thieves !—-Robbers—rob- 
bers!” when there is no mischief at 
all ; and when the Lakers are all wea- 
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* as 
ving away at their interminable webs, 
peed ty tons as if neither Lord 

nor’ Mr Elliot had ever deli his 


-mother’s eyes with the “ appalling ap- 


> 


parition of a man-child.’ 

After a deal*of trash about Byron’s 
‘* Malignant mediocrity,” &e. and.se- 
veral magnanimous declarations of his 
belief, that. his: ip is:no poet at 
all, Mr Elliot then asserts, that neither 
is he any thing of acritic. : “If beg- 
ging the question is argument, and 
tulant absurdity wit, your letter to th 
Rev. W. L: Bowles is, the ‘mest’ able 
and triumphant* work ever written.” 
Pray, Master Elliot, since Byron 
ged the question, what is the 
- ee se cok H 

on’t you know: is lordship-was 
quizzing all the'time? So, we Nov 
‘believe, was our friend Bowles. Bat E. 
Elliot is here as dull as a pewter uten- 
sil: —“ Never,” quoth he, “ since the 
days of Junius, did any author receive 
such a castigation, as your reverend 
antagonist has inflicted on your lord- 
ship. You are the Sir William Draper 
of the Controversy,” &c. How Bowles 
will laugh at you—you ninny—for all 
this! You might as well ticklea man’s 
nostrils with a feather, and then tell 
him, that never sinte the days of 
Marsyas, had a poor devil been so flay- 
ed alive! ' 

After the ‘ Letter” comes‘a poem, 
called The Giaour,: which we dozed 
over in our usual humdrum way, and 
thought very ‘bad, although it con- 
tains, we » Some goodish lines. 
We have looked it over again, with a 
view of extracting some, but we can- 
not prevail upon ourselves to do so; the 
whole composition is so cursedly per- 
sonal. We hate all personali tis ~ 
the sin of the age. Some passages of 
this Giaour—indeed ‘all of them—are 
extremely scurrilous; but we could 
hot prove that but by quoting the 
whole poem ; and that Mr Elliot can- 
not expect, nor would our readers 
prove. However, on the whole, we 
think very hi both of him and his 
volume, and be most happy to see 
him at Ambrose’s, 

Is Elliot a real name? Sueh is the 
general want of good faith now-a-days 
among authors, that they think no 
more of telling a lie, than of calles 
their breakfast. The system of fi 
fying one’s name, cannot be too se- 


v condemned e honest 
ee No man sel io he had 
the slightest idea of filial piety. 


beg- 
ues- 
ug ! 
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The Old Man’s Tale ; 
Harp by, where Luffness waves its 
wood, | 


How oft, in youth’s romantic moods, 
I’ve mused beneath the crumbling pile, 
And linger’d ’mid its solitudes, 
To see the evening on it smile! 


Ta jharte amid the gliding glaom, 
The lonely owl, the hollow breeze 
Low whistling on from room to room, 
The rustling boughs, the roaring seas ! 


Night’s concert these—how grand! how 
deep! 


What harmony attunes the whole 
Soft soothing passion unto sleep— 
How pleasing to the Poet's soul!. 


Or wing’d my way to see the sun 

’ Arise upon its gladden’d towers, 
With fyy moss and weeds o’errun, 

And deck'd with odoriferous flowers ! 


Or, clamb’ring to some turret’s peak, 
Survey’d the varied scenes around : 

Here Gailan Links, retired and bleak, 
‘There plenty on the cultured ground ! 


- Before it rolis the widening Forth, 
. Gay spotted o’er with ships and. boats ; 

Far on the mountains of the north 
Attract the mist that round them floats, 


_ North-Berwick-Law here to the right, 
- .» jJHis conic form abroad displays ; 

- First. welcomes back returning light, 
And gazes on its latest rays. 


Tantallon’s towers beyond it lower, 
Siow mould’ring on their sea-worn 


ares Bass, i in sullen poet, 


i egy ae 
TheresSouthern hills their summits rear, 
‘Thence mountains in the west are 


seen ; 
Mere thriving villages appear, 
And numerous farmsteads deck the 
scene. 


t ade cane phcntlog keane 
jw sadly pleasing is or ! 
A magic charm—a mystic tie— 
We feel its power, = can’t define. 


or, Kilspindy Castle. 


My wanderings then, O then, forgive, 
I'll to my mournful story turn ; 
Essay to make the past re-live, 
And raise the ashes of the urn.— 


On Peffer’s banks which rilling roll’d 
Beneath Kilspindy’s rugged towers, 
Lived Allice Jack, alone and old, 
The soother of my boyish hours. 


By secret impulse led along, 
How oft I’ve sought her humble cot, 
To hear again some Scottish song, 
Some story ne’er to be forgot! 


Her tale was.still of other years— 
Kilspindy gay—Kilspindy low, 

And oft I’ve dew’d with boyish tears, 
The following story of its woe :—_. 


Sir Ronald Moore, when warm in youth, 
Was generous, ardent, brave, and gay, 

To Wintoun’s heiress pledged his truth, 
And bare sweet Elinor away. 


Kilspindy’s halls to festal throngs, 
And to the pair, unclosed at once, 
Re-echoing to enlivening songs, 
And bounding nightly to the dance. 


And soon fair Elinor became 
The mother of a family, 

A blooming boy, Lochiel his name, 
Two daughters, Blanch and Emily. 


Their morn of youth in splendour rose, 
Hope warbled—Syren of the young; 
Fair Pleasure bade her flowers unclose, 
Like bees upon its sweets they hung, 


Yes, youth is like the merry bee, 
Where’er it lights it. honey finds ; 

While, like the spider vicious, we 
Suck venom with envenom’d minds, 


How blest the mother and the sire! 
For wealth,content, and love were theirs; 
Th’ unsullied years of life retire 
Unruffted by regrets or cares. 


Unto the daughters Beauty becks, 
And at her beck they gaily skip, 

She falls delighted on their ‘necks; 
And revels on the reddening lip. 


“Their cheeks she kisses, and they glow, 


Her eye to theirs delusion lends, 
She bids the streamy tresses flow, _ 
And with their form a freshness blends. 
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While watchful nature o’er them flies, 
And breathes a virtue through the 


whole, 
Leads up the blush—informs the eyes, 
. Awakes the heart, and warms the soul. 


Gay-hearted, tall, yet finely made, 
The dark-eyed Blaneh Soon’ form’d 
to sway, 
And tripping in her tartan plaid, 
Bore Lothian’s blithést hearts away. 


Asid them, like the Huntress Queen, 

She loved to chase the deer at morn, 
through the sylvan scene, 

Enliven’d by the hound and horn. 


While soft, as if of softer kind, 
‘Her fairer sister lived retired, 
And spent those hours upon her mind 
The other gave to be admired. 


When children yet, beneath their dome 
A orphan William came, 
Unfriended and without a home, 
His father’s werth, his only claim. 


Sir Ronald own’d the claim with joy, 
For once to him his life he owed; 

Thus shelt’ring this unhappy boy, 
Enrich’d himself while he bestow’d. 


Why loved fair Emily with him, 
-. Ey’n-then, to roam the pebbly beach, 
Or he in groves in evening dim, 

To hang upon her artless speech ? 


The shells he gather’d ever seem’d 
The fairest in her fav’ring eyes ; 

The flowers he cull’d, she always deem’d 
Most fragrant, and of brightest dies. 


If others smiled, their smiles but came 
Like warmless moon-beams o’er his 
heart, 
While hers, like suns all light and flame, 
Both life and light at once impart. 


Thus early in the morn of youth, 
They loved, nor knew "twas love they 
: felt, 
Till envious years unveil’d the truth, 
And waked the ingenuous blush of 
guilt. 


All pure that blush by love inion, 
She blush’d, rememb'ring warm ex- 
pressions, 
Betray’d into the words she used, 
By yielding artless to impressions. 
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She might have seen the kindling flame, 
Ere known to him, and him. despise, 
Unapt his passion, base his aim. 


They. eeased to roam by Peffer’s stream, 
Or lose them in the shadowy wood— 

Those days were dwindled to a dream, 
The scene into a solitude. - 


*Twas then that Blanch, in beauty’s 
pride 


Perceived @ stranger in the chase, 
In rich array, and at her side, 
Oft gazing rudely in her face. 


In vain she eheck’d her courser’s speed, 
Or turn’d away, or urged him on ; 
Th’ uncourteous stranger took no heed 
Till both were in the wood alone. 


Then trembled Blanch—his looks. were 
fierce, 
Although the smile was struggling 
there. F 
His keen dark eye seem’d: form’d to 
pierce, 
And show how much his soul could 
dare. 
“ Stay, gentle maiden, where so: fleet ? 
The chase already’s far away, 


*Dunlevin casts him at thy feet; 
Now love invites another way. 


* I’ve lands and castle by Dumber, ul 
I’ve both beyond the bonnie. Forth; 
Let love then be our guiding star ; 
Fly east, my fair, or let us north, 


« T’ll love thee early, love thee late, | 
I’lt live the vassal of thine eye ; 

With thee will ask no more of fate-— 
Without thee, I must ling’ring die.” 


& Nor Rast, nor Mouth; vale me, :Ti0, 
But spurn thy love, and poor pre- 
tence ; 
Kilspindy’s daughter stoop so low! 
Dunlevin, she commands thee hence.” 


“ Commands me !|~-well, my haughty fair, 
Another we'll meets 

Your father then, I swear, 
T'll muse upon this meeting sweet. 


6 Tis truc; I-knéw mot:thatin thes 
The better blood. of. Wintoun roll’d; - 

But quench that frown, ’tis not-for me ; 
The slave may brook it—not the bold. 
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“ Re 
. Be kind—you'll find him kirider too ; 

If searn’d, uinshakén as yon hill ; 
Reflect! be silent ! so adieu.” 


She shudder’d as he scowling spoke, 
- With quiv’ring lip and flashing eyes, 
An inward light upon her broke, 

A secret voice that never lies. 


-She felt unhappy, restless, sad, 

In reason’s eye, without a cause ; 
Essay’d to trifle, and be glad, 

But sadder and more wretched was. 


She told Sir Ronald alli—who vow’d 
. In seetet to revengé the deed; — 
Heap scorn for scorn upon the proud, 
And make the base insulter bleed. 


Parental pride—his House’s name, 

- Indignant urged and criéd, avenge! — 
The tide within of scorn and shame, 

- Wild rushing, prompted to revenge. 


And soon, by chance remote from view, 
They met upon the lonesome Links ; 
High words drose—their blades’ they 
drew, 
His heart’s warm tide Dunlevin’s 
° Jopdrinks. 


The father fell—he tried to speak, 
While stern his murd’rer o’er him 


gazed 
In vain—for death was on his chéek; 
All utt’rance choked—his eye-balls 
glazed ! 
Awhile convulsed, without a groan, 
He fell along the reeking sod ; 
His bosom heaves not—breath is gone ;_ 
ee eee God. 


Unseen by all but 
That. dives in 


the eye 

rr one 
with a 

score ab the keeps. 


Smeatendiekamend anntelonagiens 
As ’mid the rocks they fret and foam, 

Or.tumbie on the yellow shore, 
Divert. bis thoughts while ow yoen 

home. 

But short the calm—for oft the tide 
Within his veins wild throbbing rose, 

His hosem heaved, his features dyed, 
ee eee 


So Etna ‘sleeps i in dusky eve, 


_ Ther back the fiery wave recoils, 
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proud—Dunlevin’s prouder still; . Around Kilspindy’s gloomy towers, 


' The shades of evening close apace ; - 


| But more than darkness on.it lowers, 


Pale horror sits on every face. 


With morn Sir Ronald left his hall, 
A loving husband glad and gay, 
Now, piteous sight ! bewail’d by all,’ - 
Lies shrunk into insentient clay. 


They sadly bear the gory corse 
Unto the home he wont to cheer, 
While Blanch, o’erwhelm’d with swift re- 
morse, 
Enfrenzied shrieks, but drops no fear. 


Her clammy hands she wrings and wrings, 
Her bloodless lips convulsive quiver; 

To heav’n a hopeless look she flings,- 
As if her swelling heart would shiver. 


“ My father, father, where shall I, 
Thy murd’ress, lay or hide my head ? 
Upop that guilty head shall lie 
y blood, though by another shed. 


“ He struck the blow—but I impell’d 
My father to the fatal strife, * 

My wounded pride an insult swell’d, 
Thus fir’d thee to the risk of life.” 


“ What insult!’ cried Lochiél—“ oh tell 
Of whom, my sister, dost thou speak? 

Know’st thou.by whom our father feH, 
His blood upon this blade shall reek ! 


“O name him, name—why look so.wild, 
Insulter and a murderer too ; 

These honour’d locks by blood defil’d, 
Cry vengeance, and shall have their due, 


“ These aged limbs, that faded form, 
In equal combat have not stood ; 

O give me, Blanch ! give, give the name, 
’Tis call’d for by our father’ s blood.” 


But in her breast the name lay hid, , 
Although a gnawing vulture’ there ; 
In vain Lochiel implor’d or chid, 
No arts from her the name could tear. 


In vain Lochiel, with filial zeal, 
The murd’rer of his parent sought ; 
In vain inquiries and appeal, 
None knew with whom Sir Ronald 
fought. 


The. once light heart of Blanch long sank, 
O’erwhelm’d- amid the flood of grief, 
Forlorn within herself she shrank, r 
Slow with’ring like an autumn leaf; 
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Till time, which bids the woods rebloom, 
And cheers again the heaving vales, 
Bare off the darker clouds of gloom, 
By =o warmth, which re-pre- 


Yet Blanch’s light elastic heart 
Had lost its spring, and danced no 
more ; 
Her smiles would melt in tears apart, 
When ranging oft the silent shore. 


The-birds were hush’d, and scarce a leaf 


Was quiv’ring in the drowsy air, 
While twilight, like a midnight thief, 
In silence glided every-where. 


When lo! at once near summer’s close, 
Wild shrieks were heard by Peffer’s 
stream ; 


‘ Amein Lochiel and William rose, 


But all grew silent as a dream. 


They breathless listen’d—now they shout, 
Along the oily stream they go ; 

Amid the bushes range about, 

_ And pry into the flood below, 


But nought they spy by bush or tree, 
All seems to sleep in soft repose, 
Nor on th’ unruffled river see, 
The smallest dimple as it flows. 


Night falls apace, they homeward go, 
ile sadly sighs the sleepy breeze ; 
Again are heard the shrieks of woe, 
But faintly from the distant seas. 


They grasp their swords—nor speak, but 


sweep 
With frenzied ardour to the shore ; 
A speck alone’is on the deep ; 
Tis lost! the shrieks are heard no 
more. 


The darkness grows—in grim array 
The clamb'ring clouds scale heay’ns 
blue arch, 

O’errun the empire of the day ; 
Then down upon its palace march. 


The thick’uing drops with hollow sound 
bates omg the pools from brink to 
brink ; 


Foretell the tempest hov’ring round, 
And ready in its wrath to sink. 


A solemn awe the scene opprest, 
And sank upon their hearts a weight, 
While homewards hast’ning, ill at rest, 
Revolving some disastrous fate. 


Around is darkness, all is dumb; 


— forky rn ape i | 


Pern trembles at_the horrid crash. 
Vou. XIII. 
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The unloosen’d winds begin to rave, § ° 


Wild sporting o’er the foamy seas, 


| Behold far o’er the gleathy vast)’ | * 


A tep-tnapnahinee toaead 
See, see a maiden all aghast— 
steve sesuumn hash thay Gad take ies 


Stream forth, ye lightnings of the east, * 
To shew the wand’rers o’er the main ; 

Ye billows, heave them on your breast, ~ 
That I may see that boat again, 


*Tis pass’d away, and all is drear, 
The lurid flashes play no more. 
Alas ! some rock’s the funeral bier— 
Or are they safe on Fifan shore? 


But why the anguish and dismay, 
That fill Kilspindy’s peaceful halls ? 
“ O Blanch, my child, where dost thou 
stray ? >” y 
*Tis thus her trembling mother calls, 


‘* Whose shrieks were those ?—-they were. 
not hers— 
That could not be—oh yes, it might !- 
No, no! they’d struck a mother’s ears, 
And flash’d conviction on her sight. 


“ Heaven ! Heaven! protect my darling 
child 


© ind O iukd bak to ha ba 
Restore her pure and undefii’d, 
And lull to rest these dread alarms! . . 


“ O Blanch, my child! my child, return !—. 
Yet, gracious God! what meant thosé 
shrieks? ~ 
Conviction fires me, and I burn— 
Yes, of thy father’s murd’rer speaks. 


“ Thou knew’st him, yet his name lay hid 
Forever in thy sécrét breast. 

Thou lov’dst him not—O Heaven forbid! 
Yet wherefore was thdt name represt? 


“ Mysterious deed!—Yet, Blanch, come 
back ! 
Thy wretched mother calls and calls— 
Those shrieks! —O God! I’miontherack! 
An image haunts me, and appals! ° 


“I see my husbarid’s mangled corse’ 
The murd’rer on my daughter seize, 
With blood-stain’d hands, and brutal 
force !— ' 

Save, save! my veins with horror freeze | 


« My son, my blessing on thee light, ' 
Ev'n as thou dost avenge our name! 
Go forth; go, rest not day nornighit: 
Bear with thee sword amd quenchles 
flame. . 
2 
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“ Alas, I rave! thou'rt young in years, 
They'll slay thee too, and I shall die— 

There, there, the vision re-appears ! 
How terrible, still death’s the cry ! 


“ A reeking blade a murd’rer waives! 
His foot is on my bleeding Lord! 
Hark, hark! my child for mercy craves 
That wretch, byGodand man abhorr’d!”’ 


° = thee, mother,” Emily sigh’d ; 
y.too great griefs require repose. 
In single fight my father died ; 
But Blanch not with his rival goes. . 


“ Yes, mother ; yes, she'll soon return : 
Come, let me lay thee down to rest— 

Ah me! with fev’rish heats you burn, 
And I’m already too distrest.”— 


But nature sank despite of art ; 


The mother moan’d, yet could not 


. weep. 
What med’cines reach the broken heart, 
Or lull the hopeless mind asleep ? 


A slow, consuming, withering fire 
Upon her powers and spirits prey’d; 
dead to every gay desire, 
She, like a fallen leaf, decay’d. 


For ever brooding o’er the past ; 
Her husband slain, her favourite gone : 
On former joys too bright to last— 
Too lightly valued while they shone. 


_Her child, her husband, still her theme ; 
Still brooding o'er their mystic fates: 

Their ghastly forms her nightly dream— 
A dream that darkly agitates. 


For stil] her dreams were dark and wild, 
“Without a ray to gild the gloom ; 

Now shew’d in shame her wretched child, 
Now, hideous, in a wat’ry tomb. 


Her fate mysterious still. For none 
Could draw the veil aside, and say, 

If dead she were, or whither gone; 
Bewilder’d, ‘lured, or dragg’d away. 


Yet, if a spark of feeling warms 


The bosom of the fair, 
She not fly her mother’s arms ; 


She cannot yield her to despair : 


She cannot leave that breast to throb. 
She suck’d, and where she hestling 


slept ; 
That heart of peace she cannot rob, 
'  Whichgriev’d while she an infant wept: 


She cannot leave those eyes to flow, 
~ That o’er her opening beauties smil’d; 
Those chéeks to fade in hopeless woe, 
That dimpled o'er her when a child. 
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And Blanch was ever kind, though gay:. 
The lightsome heart oft keenest feels ; 
Its glaring colours met away, 
While time the richer tints reveals, 


She fled not, then, her friends agreed. 
Those shrieks were hers—sad: knell of 


- woe, y 
Of death, or worse than death, indeed : 
But more they vainly sought to know. 


Some hinted at a hapless boat 

By lightnings seen amid the spray; 
But further tidings none e’er got, 

So all believ’d it cast away. 


Time rolls along. Stern Winter lowers, 
Again the jocund Spring descends, 

Soft Summer sleeps on beds of flowers, 
Now Autumn o’er his harvests bends, 


But Blanch returns not. Hope is fled: 
Still, still her mother ling’ring lives ; 
Her heart devoted to the dead, 
But little to the living gives. 


Her children’s hearts, by youth npbuoy’d, 
From depths of grief in time arose : 
Heaven gave us life te be enjoy’d, 
Not doom’d us to perennial woes. 


Poor William, then, of wealth possest, 
By one of fortune’s sudden shifts; 
But deem’d himself the more unblest, 

Unless she added to her gifts. 


For when at hopeless distance cast 
From Emily’s hand, he sigh’d, resign’d; 
Now rais’d to rank, he fears at last, 
To him, if woo’d, she’ll prove unkind. 


Full oft she look’d with kindly eyes, ~ 
And sigh’d at his unfriended state: 

Alas! perhaps her smiles and sighs 
Were less for him than for his fate. 


Thus, fill’d-with feats and fond alarms, 
He met her in the grove alone; 

She blushing with redoubled charms : 
Both shewing what they fear’d to own. 


They moved in silence; save, by starts, 
Each strove on passing scenes to talk : 

But soon the heartless theme departs, 
And both again in silence walk. 


When at her feet a hare upsprings, 
She starts—let lovers guess the rest— 
His arm by instinct round her clings; 
And, ete he thinks, she’s on his breast. 


In that embrace their souls unite, 
Two heartsare lost, two hearts are won; 
Thenteforward all is pure delight, : 
Their wishes, thoughts, and pleasures 
one. 
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Her mother smiled upon their loves, - 
And blest them from her dying bed ; 
Lochiel, with joyful heart, approves, 

And soon the happy pair will wed. 


Ah, never! fate forbids the bans, 
_ And scenes of blood prepares instead. 
Alas! what are our hopes and pians! 
How little’s known—how much is hid! 


The leaves were redd’ning unto death, 
And rustling to the evening-breeze 5 

Fast dropping at its baleful breath, 
From sighing sprays and groaning trees; 


When by Kilspindy’s Castle stood 
A maniac lady, lorn and: wild ; 

Then vanish’d, screaming, mid the wood, 
Close pressing to her breast a child. 


At once was hush’d the social Hall; 
Each, breathless, listen’d to the sound : 

A nameless horror seiz’d on all! 
Amazement speechless walk'd around ! 


er caught the voice and shriek’d. 
shriek it was her latest breath ; 
Her features, scarce with life-blood 
streak’d, 
Are cold and pallid now in death. 


The 


They: bring the wilder’d Lady back, 
And from her breast the baby take: 
She moans.and wrings her hands, alack! 

As if her labouring heart would break. 


Yet spake she not, but wildly gaz’d 
On all, yet something: seem’d to miss ; 
*Twas memory’s strife with reason craz’d, 
Compar’d to which ev'n death is bliss. 


At length, with wild convulsive yell, 
She sprang away with frantic force, 
And in a moment laughing fell 
Upon her mother’s ghastly corse. 


*Twas Bianch !—the lately lovely maid ! 
The full of life—the warm of heart! 
There, see her lost and frantic laid, 
Her lips to iips that ne’er must part ! 


“ My mother! O, my mother, wake! 
Hide, shroud mein thyarmsonce more! 
Again, like tigers from the brake, 
They spring, and drag me to the’shore. 


“ O take me, press me to thy breast !— 
They’ve ‘seiz’d me!——-Why so cold to 
me? 
I’m Blanch, the child you oft carest, 
Undone, and now disown’d by thee! 


“ O lift your eyes upon your child !— 
_ Why are they shut—thy colour fled ? 
But smile, and we’ll be reconcil’d— 

O horror, God !—my mother’s dead!” 
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Unless in tful fits ; 

Then would she kneel, explain, implore, 
And kiss its footsteps as it flits. 


In moods like these she breath’d her grief, 
And curs’d Dunlevin’s hated ndme— 

Who slew her sire; and, like a thief, 
Stole in, and bare her forth to shame! 


Who seiz’d, and row’d her o’er the Frith ; 
Nay, fore’d her to a lawless bed, 

Mid scenes of wild licentious mirth, 
Even after reason’s self had fled. 


But how she ’seaped, and found her way 
Unto the home of 

She would not, or she could not'say; _ 
But answer’d ever with her wars, ' 


By fits she’d for her baby cry, 
Then clasp it to her leaping heart ; ‘ 
Delirious, kiss it—smile, and sigh— _. 
' Then all at once with terror start— 


Scowl o’er, and from it shrieking haste, 
And close her ears upon its wail; 

Some likeness in its lines she’d traced, 
Soon nature’s workings re-prevail, 


Again ’tis on her heaving breast, 
Her swimming eyes upon it move; 
With plaintive air ’tis lull’d to rest, 
And fondled with redoubled love. . 


But see, Kilspindy's courts are throng’d, 
The warriors’ steel is gleaming 

Lochiel for this sweet moment t long 
His kinsmen round hiar rend the air. 


The cry is, * Vengeance and revenge ! 
Dunlevin’s lord his crimes shall rue !* 
All swear to perish or avenge, 
And in his blood their blades embrue. 


There's not a cloud in Heaven's 
The boats scarce rock upon the the billows 
Whereon the rays of evening dance, 
And gild them on their wat’ pilaws 


The signal’s given, they plash ashore, 
On board the bold avengers leap; 

Quit scenes that some must see no more, 
_ And rush along the dark’ning deep. 


The west beholds them and grows pale, 

Around che boats the moon-beams 

press ~ 
Behind phen fling a silver trail— 


Here broad and bright, there less and 
less, 
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Thus northward sweep the less’ning beats, 
" Pursued by many an anxious eye: 
The music faint and fainter floats— 
.’ Tis bush’d, and all is sea and sky, 


The, gazers all have sought their homes; 
But Emily thinks not of repose ; 
/eS See 
sadder as the ocean flows, 


“Ah, when,” she sigh’d, “ will peace return 
._ In beauty, like that tranquil sea! 
Will ness like these waters turn— 

: *Tis ebb’d, but flows no more for me. 


‘My brother’s gone, my William’s gone, 
An awful, awful hour is this! 

They perish, and I sink alone— 
I reel upon a dread abyss !”” 


With feryour on the beach she kneel'd: 
“O God, protect them through the 
. might! 
Their cause is holy—be their shield— 
Return them with the morning light.” 


’Twas-thus she mused, and weeping, 
a pray’d; 
Still backwards driven by the wave— 
Still loath to go—to stay afraid— 
.-Her thoughts of anguish and the grave. 


At length, near midnight’s solemn hour, 
‘Shehomewardsscarcely conscious hied ; 

Then mounting to her fav’rite tower, 
Alone upon the leads she sigh’d. 


The moon had drawn her cloudy veil, 
The trembling stars their lights were 
hiding, 

~ Re erenes of er ime howls and 


” She eet, with these sounds came 
gliding. 


_ Her heart received and spread th’ alarm ; 
- With madd’ning bound her pulses flew ; 
Her spirits died, as by a charm ; 
_, Amist seem’d thick’ning on her view. 


' To Heaven her secret soul she breath’d, 

_ Searce conscious what her lips ex- 
press’d ; 

She named her William, and she writh’d, 

Her brother, and she wept distress’d. 


- Of her, perhaps, Loehiel scarce thought, 
. His soul with pure revenge inflamed, 

While William stil her image sought, 
And for his guide and guardian claim’d. 


Amain upon the Fifan strand, 
A light, unwonted, blazed afar ; 
No beacon, telling rocks at hand, 
_ But.redd’ning at the _ of war. 
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‘The tiger’s hunted to ‘his lair; , 
,Dunleyvin’s Castle’s gorg’d with blood; 

’Tis fired, and with a fiend’s despair 
He rushes ’mid the fiery flood. 


— 


Lochiel and ‘William, side by side, 
. With redd’ning blades avenging flew ; 


“ Avenge! Revenge!” they shouting 


Still pressing on the reeling crew. 


** Come forth, Dunlevin!” eried Lochiel ; 
‘ My father’s murderer !—-Wretch, ap- 
! 


Thou monster, ravisher, most vile, 
Remorseless slave—I wait thee’here !” 


“ Then wait no more !” Dunlevin yell’d, 
While in his back his blade he thrust ; 
‘¢ *Tis thus aspersions are repell’d, 
And buried with thee in the dust.”—~ 


« Not buried!’ William frantic roar’d— 
“ Thou liest, thou monster !—Dastard, 
die ! 
Now face to face, and sword to 
I loathe thee, curse thee, and 


The strife was long, Dunlevin fell, 
The blade went crashing through his 
breast ; 
The rocks around return’d his yell ; 
I weep to tell the fatal rest. 


Upon the body, bleeding sank 
The fainting victor, wounded much ; 
Recov’ring, back he struggling shrank, 
As if ’twere horror even to touch. 


And writhing on with toil and pain, 
He grasp’d the hand of poor Lochiel ; 
That hand which ne’er must press.again ; 
And, as he touch’d, was seen to smile. 


Ah ! hand in hand, in youth’s gay morn, 
They trod the hills and bloomy straths, 

Now hand in hand from pleasure torn, 
‘They tread in death’s terrific paths. 


The gathering smoke yet wider wheels, 
The spreading flames still fiercer roar, 
Beams crackle—now some turret reels, 
Now 7" through the crashing 
cr. 


The wounded shriek upon their pyres, 

- They sée the flame, they cannot fly ; 
Sean stifling smoke and scorching fités 
Obstruct their agonizing cry. - 


The place of power dismantled lies, 
Dunlevin and his band there bleed ; 

Joy. sparkles in the victor's eye, 
Triumphant shouts to shouts succeed. 
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“28 ee they whisper— 


yee ng Ny ry Tey 
here.” 


Alas! too soon they found the pair 
Low bleeding on the soldier's bier. 


The valiant weep, and turn aside 
To dash the burning tear away ; 
Where now is victory’s boast and pride? 
Ah, here the savage near his prey ! 


« Dunlevin breathes—still breathes,” they 


cry, 0 
And fir’d to fury on him leap ; 
An hundred blades are whirl’d on high, 
Now buried in his bosom deep. 


He gasps—they fling him ’mid the flame ; 
“ There with thy tumbling towers con- 
‘sume— 
‘There perish thou and all thy name, 
And not pollute a Christian tomb,” 


Then bending o’er the fallen twain, 
ir rage at once subsides in woe; 
we, the blooming seene of pain, 

See there together pale and low. 


Yet William lives—life heaves his limbs, 
Though death flits o’er his languid eyes, 

With cold damp wing their lustre dims, 
And vulture-like around him flies. 


They lift him gently from the earth, 
On poor Lochiel his eyes still dwell, 

He starts—looks wildly o’er the Firth, 
Then dead upon the body fell. 
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winds agein within th 

sateen et 

Ah, who will bear the fatal 
Grief, anguish, 


es. pow Sp tee ot oe the wave, 
No voices.swell the toil raphe 

Dark, dark the bosoms of the brave, 
Beyond the power of song to brighten. 


The kindling east with gold is strew’d, 
The light blue billows gaily leap, 

The birds sing blithe in Luffness 
And joyous all awakes from sleep. 


But sad the tremblers on the strand, 
For now the boats ascend the bay, 

There father, mother, children stand, 
And wives and maidens in dismay. 


They slowly come—now poise the Oar, 
For Em’ly on the beach appears, 

She scans them, sinks upon thé shore, 
And bathes it with a flood of tears, 


Though young in life, yet hope was fled ; 
Though wealthy, pleasure’s sun was 
set; 
Though fair, her heart to love was dead, 
Her faithful heart could ne’er forget. 


Come weal or woe, come life or death, 
The true fond heart forgetteth never, 
It lives upon its lover’s breath— 
He dies, and it is dead forever. 





ANALYSIS OF TUCKER'S VISION.* 


- ‘Tats amusing fiction is strictly me- 
taphysical ; for the scene in which it 
lies, is placed beyond the sphere of the 
human faculties. It is an effort of the 
imagination to picture out the state of 
future existence, which has been mere- 
ly intimated by revelation: and the 
effort is legitimate ; for while the con- 
jecture coincides with all that we have 
learnt by supernatural means, it is re- 
ted according to the knowledge 
which nature has s to reason. 
The “ Light of Nature,” of which 
this is not the least interesting portion, 
ins valued by all nee made adm 
ves acquain it, a 
above its general reputation. It has 
been.recognised by scholars and men 
of reflection, as a oak of much pro- 


found meaning, and of singular ori- 
on. Some of our best writers 
“9 confessed their obligations nb ~d 
and many useful lights might 
derived trom i 
themselves in 
it treats. It must ‘be acknow 
withal, that some considerable 
may be n to collect and. set off 
to advantage, the truths that lie some- 
what diffusely over this extensive work: 
for, as a system, it is undoubtedly too 
little compacted, in composition it is 
somewhat indistinct. 
have originated partly in the constitu- 
tion of the author’s mind, and partly 
in the circumstances of his life. Mr 
Tucker passed his days in study and 
retirement, his only business was con< ~ 





* See the “ Light of Nature ‘Pursued,” by Edward Search, Esq.—a vast mine of 


thought, of which more anon.—C. N 
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templation. But let us never look for 
the clearest arrangements in a dis- 
course, where the writer follows his 
own thoughts rather to please himself 
than to impress them upon others— 
He is governed, in that case, by private 
impressions which he never thinks of 
explaining ; and these become the oc- 
casion of obscurity. On the other hand, 
when heissolicitous to convince,andan- 
ticipates the objections that may await 
him . in the sentiments of others, he 
finds it necessary to reason, not accord- 
ing to his own impressions, but accord - 
ing to theirs; and he reasons with more 
icuity. The presence of “ the 
man without the breast,” seems to have 
a similar effect in rectifying our ratio- 
cinations, as in rectifying our moral 
j ents; and it might not be dif- 
t to produce instances of a fine 
intellectual character, vitiated by no 
other cause than the disregard of this 
présence, realor imagined. The fault 
which we have noted in the writings 
of Mr Tucker may thus have origina- 
ted, in some degree, in the remote and 


quiet habits of his life. ‘I'o ana)yze his 
tions, or reduce them to a di- 
est, might be matter indeed of some 
c eeity but the service would not be 

* inconsi: 


rable.—It was formerly ex- 

pected to have been done by one who 

seems to have been given in his ear- 

lier are to studies of this description 

—who was called away, in the mean- 

time, to another country, and to en- 
ments of a different sort.* 

Vision is not merely a composi- 
tion of fantastic and amusing fancies : 
nor does the author seem to have been 
prompted to the work by these, how- 
ever richly supplied to his imagination. 
A'much graver object seems to have 

; him.—If, as we are assured, 
state of existence receives. the 

human spirit, when it has departed 
from the present: if, as may be infer- 
red from experience, there be a degree 
“ef inter-dependence throughout the 


whole scheme of nature, extending - 


from the invisible to the visible,—it is 
not improbable that the things which 
lie within the sphere of our cognizance 
may bear some token of the things 
which'lie beyond that sphere,—seeing 
par fe in some degree connected ; 

ad if we cannot.carry light into the 
futare, it happens not altogether be- 
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cause it may not.be had from the mate~ 
rials within our reach. In other words, 
not because nature has withheld’ all 
data for the speculation,—rather be- 
cause our wits are not sufficiently dis- 
cerning and attentive. Such seems to 
have been the view entertained by Mr 
Tucker: and his Vision is conceived 
accordingly. It professes, indeed, as 
it behoves, to be nothing more than a 
conjecture. But the interest is made 
to arise, in a great part, from the plau- 
sibility of the reasons. Nor, in truth, 
are there wanting some examples to sti- 
mulate an adventure of this sort, not 
to speak of every discovery in matters 
of philosophy. Before the Jewish 
prophecies had been fulfilled, the pre- 
cise event to which some of them re- 
lated could not be understood. When 
the event took place, it then appeared 
that the prophecy could have referred 
to that event, and to that alone; and 
that an eye a little more attentive 
might have discovered the circum- 
stance that followed, in the terfiis of 
the prediction. m 

Mr Tucker, then, supposes an in- 
termediate state betwixt the dissolution 
of the body, and the final destination 
of the soul, and this, he alleges, has 
been the opinion of some divines. 

He supposes, farther, that the soul 
enters into this state not entirely dis- 
embodied, but inclosed within a fine 
integument of inconceivably small di- 
mensions withdrawn from the bedy 
with which it had before been invest- 
ed. “The same notion had prevailed 
amongst the ancients: and St Paul 
had delivered that a germ survives the 
body, producing a plant that expands 
into a resemblance of the parent.— 
These authorities are allowable in an 
argument of this description, and not 
less so is the hypothesis which is add- | 
ed in support of them, that the fact 
may be.assumed while noone can dis~ 
prove it—for it must be observed, that 
the writer is not attempting to esta- 
blish an article of faith, but only a 
plausibility. 

This intermediateexistence Mr Tuck~ 
er denominates the Vehicular State : 
and he there meets with several of the 
philosophers whose opinions had sug- 

ted to him all essential particu. 
relating to it. Some of these.opi- 
nions are presented in the form of. dia« 
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— ¢ a a this way, are very art- 
set: off, hilosophic bearing 
of | ee ome being nicely preser- 
ved amidst the vacillating of a method 
which is truly dramatic; and some of 
the more unintelligible doctrines, if not 
illu ; are treated with a pleasan- 
try which is perhaps a more accepta- 
ble exchange: The substance of these 

discourses seems to be as follows :— 
- The supposed vehicles, notwith- 
standing their extreme minuteness, are 
of organs and sensation.— 
t as it does not appear to Mr Tucker, 
as to one of the ancient philosophers, 
that a reasonable creature cannot in- 
habit any other frame of body than 
the human, he takes the liberty to 
suppose that the material of the vehi- 
cles consists altogether of muscle and 
fibre, that they w:nt limbs, and are 
formed somewhat after the fashion of 
a bag. However uncouth the figures 
that have been allotted to these little 
bodies, they are yet extremely active 
and obedient to the spirit that possess- 
es them: for the sphere of her pre- 
sence being so wonderfully confined, 
it is thought that the spirit must have 
her material ministers, whatsoever 
these may be, nearer at hand and rea- 
dier to execute her will. An organism 


so minute, eres and even pow- 


erful as the Vehicular, it is difficult to 
conceive, only because we do not at- 
tend to the infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter ; the last division of which, that 
can possibly be conceived, is still com- 

of parts, and why pot these parts 
organic? This he illustrates by the 
animalcules that -have been found ex- 
isting in the human body, themselves 
the envelope of a still minuter vehicle, 
the receptacle of the mind which go- 
verns, and the embryo of the limbs 
which are afterwards developed on the 
body of the grown man. 

Such, at least, were the opinions of 
Boerhave and Leuwenhoeck respecting 
animalcules.. These philosophers: are 
said to have demonstrated (by figures 
of arithmetic, we presume,) that the 
animaleule is ten thousand times less 
than‘a grain of sand ; that it is formed 
to receive ideas of sensation and reflee- 
tion, by communicating with the world 
in which it moves. Nay, so far has 
discovery been carried in this matter, 
the animalcules have been suspected, 
from the manner in which they. are 
observed to dart to and fro in their 
element, to be of extremely volatile 
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and imprudent disposition: to which 
it is replied, by a German doctor, ge- 
nerously interested in the character of 
abimalcules, that they are, on the con« 
trary, really a sedate and considerate 
creature ; but that always when they 
are cbserved ‘by the microscope, they 
happen to have been frightened, or 
suffering their mortal pains from being | 
driven out of their element. , 
-In short, Mr T. has availed himself : 
in this place of the celebrated hypo. 
thesis of Involution, which ts : 
the germs of the whole su ing ge= 
neration to have existed in the 
of the first parent ; the germ being af 
terwards merely propagated and. ex 
panded. If there be any truth, or any. 
semblance of truth, in this hypothesis, . 
we —_ see to er ee at the curi-; 
osity which Mr Tu roposes for 
our belief, of a vehicle co 
smaller than a particle of light, pos. 
sessing an intricate organization, and. 
erg > rational soul; and. we, 
may with the same propriety indulge. 
his farther cutnchasiei, thas the ime: 
which had once been comprehended. 
within the person of an animalcule,. 
needs not, and cannot possess there«: 
after any larger tenement, and thatthe. 
sphere of a vehicle had been all her. 
habitation, even while she was.lodged. 
within the folds of a human body, 
- The vehicle is ushered into itsnew 
existence, with all its past ideas wiped. 
away, and having merely the faculty. 
of acquiring new ones. But the state 
into which it enters is, at the same: 
time, represented as a state of retribu-. 
tion, which implies identity. How, 
then, shall identity consist with obli- 
vion of the past ? it was not assuredly 
Mr Locke who could understand this.. 
Observe the ingenuity of the author of 
the Light of Nature :— 


' & Our vehicles, by lying so long inclo- 
sed in human bodies, reveive a change in* 
their texture, from the continual action 
thereof ; so that we come out diversely mos‘ 
dified with different talents, natural parts, - 
and genius, according to the way of life: 
we had followed before. The laws of. na-: 
ture are so provided, tliat vice weakens 
the animal powers, distorts the mental or-. 
gans, and introduces particles of gross mat. 
ter into the delicate bedy, which give rack. 
ing pains, and cause grievous disorders of. 
mind. Whereas, the practice of virtue 
strengthens the constitution, purifies the. 
faculties, and gives a happy facility to ac- 
quire the same virtues again. As no man 
is perfectly virtuous, none arrives here with. 


, 
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ich had been vividly present 

in the imagination of the mother. 

Why, then, may not the vehicular 

—— determined in its character 

by terrestrial, 4s the terrestrial by 
uterine ? 


Thus the human spirit carries along 
with it, when it leaves the body, a sub- 
stance which is qualified to operate up- 
on it im its new condition, exactly ac- 
cording to the good or bad tenor of its 
former life. But the question yet re- 
mains, how shall this operation be felt 
asa retribution, while there is still no 

of the past ? Several fanciful 
for i e memory, thus 
eatablishing identity ; of which there 
is.one a little more intelligible than 
the others. Sometimes the disenga- 
ged vehicles delight to make excur- 
siens beyond their proper element, and 
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by applying their sen- 
peikens of living indivi- 
are made inted,. not 
that these are doing, but 
passes in their hearts. 
individual, again, who has 
sciously subjected to these 
intimate speculations of the invisible 
igences, has escaped from the coils 
body, and found himself a. ve- 
icle within the realm of vehicles, he is 
made inted by his fellows 
had remarked them, of all his 
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feelings ; and no sooner are these 
in presented to him, than he once 
recollects them, and recollects 
Was this conceit, we might 
, clearly revealed by the light of 
wature?’. ‘ I wish,” says Mr Tucker, 
* that one man might take me up in 


nit 


way down to this lower. 


actions, his former ts. 


[Mares 

in those v laces where another 
ees wate whet earnest.” 

Let no one, therefore, presume to 


. think, that though vehicles or crea~ 


tures of the dimensions now described: 
may indeed exist among the wonders’ 
of nature, yet what has he to do with 
these? . Assuredly he shall by and by 
come to know this; the concretions 
shall testify against him. Nor will it 
avail him then to have raised any 
tical question,—How shall the 
part have any influence on the 
tual? Some, no doubt, there - 
been, who maintained the impossibility: 
of the fact ; but, after all, Mr Tucker's 
assumption of this part of the argu- 
ment is the most reasonable of the 
whole, and his allusion to this matter. 
altogether needless. The theory of pre= 
established harmony, were it true, 
might still consist. with as regular @ 
coincidence betwixt the motions of 
mind and body in the vehicular state, 
asin the present. But this theory is 
now obsolete ; and not less so those of 
Hartley and Berkley, which, as Mr T. 
remarks, have been derived from that 
of Leibnitz. Were these no other ob- 
jections than what arises out of these 
philosophies, we should not hesitate to 
give unqualified faith to the supposed 
vehicular state in every article descri« 


nly 


- bed,—we should expect with confi- 


dence to be called away, ere long, to 
inhabit an atom, te animate a bag, to 
enter, by means of a new sense, into 
the very hearts of men, which, in the 
present state, has generally been found 
to be a matter of some difficulty.* 
Lastly, we have the ancient allegory: 
of Psyche beautifully related by the 
vehicle of Plato, and a dialogue hap~ 
pily constructed: in the Socratic man< 
ner, by the vehicle of Socrates himself. 
These discourses are in reference to 
the manner in which the human being; 
becomes liable to the foresaid concte- 
tions. r 
When at length the concretions have 
been erg mar tg 0ry away, the ve- 
hicle is di » and the spirit. is- 
sued into her last and perfect state of 
existence ; it is absorbed into the mun< 
dane soul. The ancient doctrine of the 
mundane soul is here revived by Mr 
‘T., and is supposed to correspond with: 
some of the most important articles of, 





* As soon as we have found ourselves tolerably composed, 
ion to David Hume.—Did not he tog derive hi» 
ect from the pre-established harmony ? since the 


cular state, we mean to put the 
celebrated doctrine of Cause and 


after arriving im the vehie 


latter also maintains the mere regularity of sequence without connection. 





ent which is the re- 


My body was immense, 

yet I could manage it without trouble, my 
extensive, yet without con- 

fusion or-perplexity ; for the material. uni- 
ae the several systems my 


my powers, whichwerevigorousand mighty, 
extending to cvery member and fibre of _ 
vast composition ; but all my. knowledge 
was bro me by communication, and 
my opérations performed by the joint con- 
currence of innumerable of substan- 
ces of the same nature with myself sur- 
rounding me; for there being a general 
participati 


pation of ideas throughout the whole 
community, we-had all the same apprehen- 
sion, the same discernment of things, the 
same aims and purposes ; so there was no 


of sentiment, nor discordance of 


done by the others, and no sooner wished 
to have a thing done than he saw it in- 
mind sed one will, every thing- happened 
e ev: ? 

according to that will,” ai 
To what light of nature are we in-« 

debted for this secret of theworld un- 
known? ‘To our former friends the lit- 
tle tell-tale animalcules, who may be 
cappanes fe: Sree. Sy, Of Neengoees 
betwixt this world and infinity, sti 
ighter than the bridge of Mahomet? 

multitudes of these which e 


monly known by the name of Animal 
irits. Their intercommunity with 
each other is so immediate and 


monious, it seems as though no more — 


were t than a single, jent 
isting in ‘singular economy, are 
supposed to semen oqulatatenete 
mundane soul, which, in like manner, 
is, at oneand the same time, individu- 
al, ands of numbers. 

Vou. XITI. 


fluids my circulating. 


it 


rare 
ia 


a of enthusiasm. | 

even inclined to suspect, that. : 
er might have found at least’as ; 
nial a vocation in the drama asin p 





it excites. Again, let two individuals, 
or, to speak of what has happened, let 
the le of two individual nations 
who at s have declared themselves 
the’ enemies of each other; meet in 
some region of the world alike un- 
known. to both—it is found that they 
are enemies no more, at least not then. 
In like manner, the dice of the 
Vision derives a iar interest from 
the very locality in which she is made 
to ; and the same might be ob- 
= of the shades of Dido, Beatrice, 
and all the other shades that have 
the posts. The next partioelar which 
. The next i whi 
the reader shall remark, is the ver- 
satility of the author's imagination. 
At one time familiar even to ari- 
si disposed alike for rallery or 
e for or re- 
verence—and passing from abstraction 
to describe some curious shape, that 
falls beneath his eye, with an ease 
which renders even the incongruity 
agreeable. In ordinary circumstances, 
a variety like this, whether pleasing or 
unpleasing in effect, is at least signifi- 
cant of spirit and animation. If so, it 
is ee LY rR in the mt 
instance, w: the purpose of the au- 
thor was to unrol the picture of a world, 
and to exhibit it to view, peopled with 
the varieties of living bein 

We subjoin a few examples from 
the more curious and comic parts of 
the Vision. 

When the vehicle first enters into 
the other world, it certainly meets with 
4 For I felt my limbs knocked about 
incessantly by a shower of hard balls, 
which, besides hurting me grievously, turn- 
ed me round and round by the violence of 
their. strokes, as a chaff is whisked about in 
a whirlwind. This made me the more 
fgarnest to grope about for some stay, which 
might keep me steady; but the more I 
strove, the worse it proved, for no stay 
could I find. But how came I that 
river of stones ? What are they, who 
threw them at me so violently ?” 

This is explained the guide, 
whom he afterwards mer ot with. 
9 quitting your vital hold,’ - 
y r : carried. 
earth's motion, lef you behind While 

j nocturnal s w protected 5 you 
remained insensible and pa a chet 
soon tant too, 1 you to the 
rays of light, which follow one another in 
several lines, leaving large spaces between ; 
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and you being of very light substance, they 
only shoved you ly from one line 'to 
another by very Oblique strokes, until, upon 
eneting re ee irectly into the stream, 
they buffetted you about in the manner I 
found you. So the streams-you complain 
‘of are no other than the corpuscles of light 
darted incessantly from the sun and stars.” 
—* Nay now, papa,’ says I, * you treat 
mie like a child, indeed. Am I to swallow 
this, or is it an exoteric, that we babes are 
to take for garnish of the dish ?’—* You 
forget,” says he, ‘ your own doctrine, that 
all magnitude is relative. The light here is 
the very same with that below, but you are 
not the man-you was. You are but an atom 
in respect of your former body.’—‘ Truly,’ 
says I, ‘ I seem to myself a good p - 
sized person ; what though I am but a 
and not a man, methinks I could hold two 
good Winchester bushels of corn without 
bursting.’—*‘ No, no,” says he, ‘ little gen- 
tleman, thousands such as you might creep 
into a single grain. But your present com- 
position being much finer than your former, 
that which before was the object of vision, 
becomes now an object of touch.’—* Touch, 
indeed !? quoth I, * with a witness. If we 
have nothing softer to touch, I shall never 
desire to use my fingers again, as long as I 
am a vehicle.’ ” 


~ This bad treatment from the par- 
ticles of light, has, however, the good 
effect of literally bringing the vehicle 
to his senses. But as the period of his 
stay, in this region, was at present but 
very limited, he finds it n to 
expedite the process of his instruction, 
by putting himself under the tuition of 
Mr Locke, that is, the vehicle of Mr 
Locke, who was known to have been 
at one time pretty well versed in the 
oie hy of sensation and education. 

e shall give the manner in which the 
bewildered vehicle first finds out the 
tutor, and a imen of the instruc- 
tions which fallowed — 


“¢ I then beheld a kind of sack or bag, 
filled out like a bladder, with dir, uniform 
every where, excefting that from one place 
there came out an arm, and from another 
a longish neck with a head upon it, having 
a » lank-jawed face, very like the 
ee have seen before in some editions of 

tke’s works. It looked upon me stead- 
fastly with a mild and benign aspect, and 
the lips moved as in speaking: Sure this 
can never be really John Locke himself, 
sewn up here‘in a sack for his sins ; for he 
died before I was born.’—‘ Welcome, 
Ned. Search,’ says the Sack, * into the 
vehicular state; you are in the hands of 
one who is not an utter. to’ you, 
though not your cotemporary ; for know, 
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that I am John Locke, with whose writings 


you are not unacquainted. f have observed 
@ faint resemblance in your way of think- 


ing with mine, which, though mingled with — 


8 great diversity of character, has given me 
a family kindness * you.” i . 

** T was yet so inexpert in my facul- 
ties, that I could exercise no more than 
one at a time; if I went to look, I could 
hear nothing ; if I listened, I could see no- 
thing ; and now I tried to talk, I could nei- 
ther see nor hear : so, wanting the guidance 
of my ears to direct me in the formatien 
of my words, I strained all my mouths to 
make as much noise as possible, that I 
might be sure of being heard ; like those 
disputants who make up for their want of 
heat, by their vehemence of vociferation. 
After some little time spent in this violent 
exercise, [ returned to listening again; for 
suspecting my pronunciation besome- 


what defective, I did not doubt my good 
tutor would set me right. I heard him 


laugh most immoderately ; and when his 
mirth was over,‘ Prithee, Ned,” says he, 
‘ what didst thou make those hideous mouths 
at me for? If you could have seen your- 
self, you would have been frighted. Why, 
you made a worse bar than the picture 
of Fame in a folio Virgil. We do not talk 
FY ee Se eet 
shewed you one in my face, it was only to 
put you upon exerting yourself, by excit- 
ing a desire of conversing with me.’ I then 
saw his face had no mouth nor opening be- 
low the nose ; but from thence, downwards, 
was all enormous chin; nevertheless, I 
could hear him speak distinctly.” 


Inteaching the articulation of vowels, 
the tutor has recourse to an art more 
ingenious than Lancaster's. 


. On a sudden his head changed to the 
form of a lion’s, with great gaping jaws full 
of monstrous fangs, and he shot out twenty 
paws, armed with claws po as sharp 
as a needle. I was horribly frighted:at this 
une freak in a friend and a philo- 
sopher, which I took for a fit of frenzy that 
had seized him. But not knowing how 
either to get out of the way, or defend my- 
self, I exerted all my strength and cried 
out, O'! with a more violent scream than 
that wherewith Belinda rent the affrighted 
skies, when the rape was made upon her 
lock. ‘ Very well,’ says he, with a smile, 
having instantly resumed his human coun- 
tenance, ‘ I did not intend to hurt you. Do 
me the favour to try whether you can re- 


peat your O, without being ina passion.’”’ 
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‘There is a manner of travelling in 
the vehicular state, which is thus de- 

“¢ Do not you know that in mills, watches, 
and other compli machines, one power 
is made to ce various movements ? In 
like manner, we toake a more simple ma~ 
chine of ourselves; for, mrosting » leg 
against some corpuscle of light, we 
any momentum we please therefrom, and 
any direction within the compass of a qua- 
drant. You are sensible it is expedient for 
our speed, that we should take a very ob- 
lique direction, making as small an angle 
as possible with the line of the ray ; but-as 
this must still throw us away from it in 
time, we quickly find another ray on our 
yea ge from whence we take with ano- 

er leg a direction equally obli t 
turned the pants pinay 1 a 
along betweentwo rays, one pha, foot 
and the other for the left, much ‘in the same 
manner as a Dutchman skating upon the 
ice.” ¢ 

It is then proposed to make an ex- 
cursion as far as the region where Mr 
T. might behold the vehi is late 


fast by the tutor, and 
1 about like a 


when ‘the occasion 
have only room to give the scene at 
parting :— 

‘** Am I not allowed to take your hand 
There came nk sages SOR, eae ey 
hand, nares on one of the the sem- 
blance of our wedding ring, ledge of 
our plighted Bec seal of pth ey I 
shot forth half-a-dozen eager arms to take 
hold of it ; and now, perhaps, had fagerly 

’ Id have 


, ‘ 





grasped it so fast, that cou 

parted us without disruption of our vehicles; 
and, perhaps, the course of fate had: been 
broken, had not that severe, relentless 
dagogue, that hard-hearted old 1elor, 
Locke, who never. knew the tenderness of 
love, been too nimble for me. For he dart. 
ed out a great brawny arm and mutton fist, 
with which he catched up the skin of. my 
vehicle, as.one catches up a dog by. the 
nape of his neck, and away we flew with 
incredible swiftness.” 
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Bd sr Mr Owen and bis 
int. against Mr Owen is 
friends, that it is exceedingly difficult 
discover any process of reasoning, 
which they can have arrived at 
most magnificent conclusions. 
seem simply to have imbibed 
first principles, which are ei- 
common and unimportant, or 
2 een bet wicta-04 pl 
© not appear to the generality 
kind to ki i 
any new system of human na- 
But, by contemplating these 
iples with minds dazzled by the 
of their own fanciful pros- 
, they have brought themselves 
, that, admitting them, the 
truth of all their doctrines becomes 


ol 


' i 


In 


are accustomed to do, a ray of enthu- 
siasm for the light of a self-evident 
trath. . Hence it happens, that, to the 
astonishment of those with whom they 
converse, or who read their books or 
ets, they continue repeating, 

every variety of form, the same ‘fa- 
miliar assertions, without ever dream- 
i bby wigibles ony & esta- 
i tangi ents, the con-. 
clusions which they daw from them. 
* We speak not now of the practical 
or Economical part of Mr Owen’s ‘plan, 
wbut.of his s tive opinions ‘ 
In practice, his own good sense is oft- 
a, found to correct the errors of his 
system. And we wish it to. be here 
sanderstood, that although we should 
succeed in proving that he contem- 
tes impossibilities, and does not 
Tightly comprehend human nature in 
ine that we 


eory, we do not im 
outlier be Justi edin —o" 
‘dig that none of his projects, when 
regarded by itself, and apart from the 


man and his opinions, is deserving of 
the attention or support of those who, 
-free from prejudice of any kind, desire 
only the happiness of their fellow-crea- 
tures. For the present, however, direct- 
ing our chief attention to his theoretical 
‘views, we shall endeavour to state one 
or two of those plain reasons which 
seem to forbid any sensible person 
from at all entering into them, and 
the on of = ie old society, 
it seems absolutely necessary for Mr 
Owen to do away, before he can expect 


the ges diffusion of that new light 
which shines upon his own under- 
standing. 

Man, according to Mr Owen, is en- 
Seay the pay = crepes 
an isa and a y 
or a wicked and a slecaiie. a 
ing as those combinations of circum- 
stances, by which he has been sur- 
rounded during the formation of his 
character, have been combinations fu- 
vourahble or unfavourable to its proper 
and natural development. Hence he 
deduces the importance of what he calls 
the science of circumstances ; which is 
the science that is to teach us so to 
combine and control circumstances, as to 
elevate and improve human nature, in 
a manner quite inconceivable by those 
who have been accustomed to contems 
— it, solely as it has been debased 

y the selfish vices of old society. 
“This inestimable science he professes 
to teach us, and has reduced to'a sys- 
tem of rules which he promises speed- 
ily to put in practice; so that, ere 
long, without any great revulsion of 
nature, but by a gradual return to an 
order of things which She has at first 
pag eg an but from —— rm 4 
in their ignorance and folly de A 
all selfishness, vice, and misery, shall be 
completely banished from the world. 

Now, in the first place, we may 
boldly question Mr Owen's power, or 
the united power of all mankind, so 
to control circumstances as to prevent 
the inroads of vice, misery, and sel- 
fishness. To talk of controlling, a- 
greeably to the will of any individual, 
or set of men, the operation of all 
those unseen causes which influence 
the formation of human character, is 
truly impious. Can Mr Owen reverse 
the decrees of Fate, and sor 
the accidents to which human_bei 
are liable, as to remove from them 
temptation to sin, and exempt them 
from all chance of misery? ‘The:cir- 
cumstances of which he is constantly 
speaking, are, rightly consideted, the 
Destiny of man. : 


*¢ But who can turn the stream of destinee, 
Or break the chain of strong necessitee ?”’ 


If it is the will of Heaven that a frail 
mortal shall yield to temptation, and 
suffer the penalties of guilt, is there 
any power on earth that will prevent 
him? But we would simply question 
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Mr Owen's power to 0 so, on the 
of moral impossibility. Can 

, then, weigh the exact force of un- 
raly-nature, so as to be able to a 

rtion, with an ing hand, the 
weight. of motive which is necessary, 
in order to determine each individual 
toa course of conduct uniformly vir- 
tuous? Is it not of his own sys- 
tem, that ‘the conduct of no individual 
is under his own immediate control for 
amoment? Can he expect, then, that 
the conduct of all the members of a 
community will ever be completely 
under the control of another, acting, 
not immediately, but merely through 
a set of ns? 

Moralists have ever been in the ha- 
bit of — the frequent ruin of a 
whole fabric of virtuous prifciples, 
through the slow and secret influence of 
combinations of circumstances, which 
neither the individual himself, nor 
those who best knew his character, 
ould have regarded as in the least de- 
gree dangerous. How the Saint of 
‘Motherwell is to be secured against 
the operation of causes which it seems 

possible to remove without chan- 
ging éarth into heaven at once, Mr 
en has yet to explain. The glance 
of a woman's eye is sufficient to make 
any mere a ae overstep that 
limit, beyond which every farther ste 
leads to utter destruction. It will 
be strange, indeed, if the influence 
of unruly passions, which have often 
subdued the strongest resolutions of 
men whose fame, honour, and fot- 
tune, a upon the characters 
they had to support in society, and 
‘who also believed that their happitiess 
th ut all eternity depended upon 
their conduct in this life, shall be set 
‘at utter defiance by a set of manufac- 
‘turing agriculturists, educated in the 
-dangerous persuasion, that for no ac- 
:tion which they can perform, are they 
subject either to censure or punisli- 
‘ment.* i 
- But, secondly, we baintain that it is 
essary to take into account some- 


thing else than the mere circumstances 
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in which a man has been placed from 
date the specific effect whicl ma will 
have in forming lis character. © For, 
although it'may be true that ao 
racter of each particular individual 


deny the existence of original diversi 
ties among the minds, as well ‘as’ the 
bodies of individuals. But yet we per. 
aon “ye in speculating upon the ef- 
ects of his new system of training, 
founded upon the principles of “ the 
science of circumstances,” he: keéps 
these original diversities entirdy out 
of view, and forgets to.asctibe to them 
any portion of their known ahd ackhows 
ged efficacy in modif: ying the influ- 
ence of circumstances. His doctrine 
simply is, on rr educating all nien 
alike well, we ‘soon make them 
all alike good and happy. But then it 
will be observed, that the systeni 
training which he has in view is éné 
, hot to an infinite variety of 
subjects, but to one » imadgi- 
nary subject, which he calls 
Human nature, &. Ever I 
school-master knows, and we eati as 
sure Mr Owen that ‘the teachers at 
New Lanark have found by experi= 
ence, that the sate kind and ‘géntle 
usage, which calls forth the gra a 
and stimulates the exertions of a boy 
of mild dispositions, will etre: ere~ 
bellion in another of a turbulént and 
unruly ae best sy of 
— ore, ate 
those which afford the most perfect pri 
vision for chonl wehasal divacataraies 
subsist among the minds of children ; 


_ or at least no good systetn cait ah 


want such a provision. The pa 

of shame, hope, and fear, must be al- 
ternately addressed, and are alterhate- 
ly addressed, in old society, but each 
with different results in t cases. 
How Mr OWweh’s proposed system of 
education can be Garried on entirely 
by kindness, and without addressing 


baal 





‘® We are told that the parish records of Lanark abundantly attest the frailty of mah 
of the imperfectly regenerated daughters of New Society. At present, however, we 


bound to presume, that at Motherwell, the female’ breast is to bé guar 
‘iour of virtue which shall be proof against all the assaults of all the yo 


ad by ait a. 
w aoet 


Hamilton and the adjacent villages. It is somewhat amusing to think of the astonish. 


presumptuous among these young meni will experience at the ur- 


precedented failure of all their attempts.—C. N. 
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ions in some mode or other, 
: We are afraid, 
that he must just be contented 
iu all the more essential prin- 
' the old system ; and if so, let 
ax ~ can, that cut 
to uman nature by 
of those apparently unimpor- 
alterations which he means to 
i 
practice. 

Mr Owen, instead of following the 
Baconian of induction, and 
observing whether or not his 
affirmations are separately true of every 
individual, seems simply to have 
satisfied himself that they accord ge- 
nerally with his abstract idea of the 
of Man; an idea into which the 
iarities of John, James, and Wil- 
iam, do not at all enter. Thus, he 
thinks he has discovered, that, in or- 
der to be happy, men have only te be 
oe ot kin, and benevolent. But 
he himself, and other excel- 
lent moralists, are satisfied of the jus- 
tice of this principle, he at once con- 
cludes, not wrt that all mankind 
must soon be convinced of it too, but 
that each single and separate indivi- 
dual must, of necessity, a- 
dopt it asa principle of action, suffi- 
selfish 
and turbulent appetite, which now 
rules me in his breast. ye 

ing up this notable conclusion, he 


ciently strong to repress every 


chi of his establishments to 
and kind to each other, and 

a ess ; but parents, mini- 
sters of religion, and teachers of youth, 
do the same in old saaivty. Now, 
what peculiar charm are these good 
advices to acquire by issuing out of 
his mouth, and the mouths of these 
who are to carry his system into ef- 
fect? Are not those who believe in 
the Christian religion convinced, that 
they must the commands of God 
in order to be happy, not only in this 
life, but throughout all eternity ? But 
who among them has not to reproach 
himself every day on account of his 
disobedience And yet Mr Owen flat- 
ters himself that he can ensure an uni- 
versal obedience to his precepts, mere- 
ly. because he himself is convinced, 
and so hopes to convince all mankind, 
that they must act conformably to 
- them, and in opposition to the strong- 
est princi of their nature, in order 
-to be comfortable and happy in the 


[Mareh, 
present werld! Isit possible for vain 
man to entertain a hope se foolish? .. 
. Punishments and rewards have, in 
all ages, constituted the chief instru- 
ments which men have employed in 
forming the characters, and regula- 
ting the conduct, of their feliow-crea- 
tures. But these are to form no-part 
of the “‘ circumstances” of new society; 
as controlled by Mr Owen and his 
friends. 

According to them, all punishments 
and all rewards are alike unreasonable 
in principle, and injurious in their 
consequences to society. The charac- 
ter of every man, say they, is just such 
as Nature gave him, and cireumstan- 
ces have modified ; and therefore his 
conduct, whatever it may be, ought 
neither to entitle him to praise or re- 
ward, nor to subject him to blame or 
punishment. In order to prove the 
fallacy of this. reasoning, it is by ne 
means hecessary, as some appear to 
have supposed, to establish the doc- 
trine of moral liberty. We leave Mr 
Owen to settle with his own conscience 
the matter of his accountableness in 
the next world. But we tell him, that 
whether his character has been formed 

Sor him or by him, he, in common with 
all mankind, may be a fit subject both 
for punishment and reward, in this. 

And, in the first place, we may re- 
mark, that an act which may appear, 
to a person viewing it in one light 
only, to be unjust towards an indivi- 
dual, may, nevertheless, when viewed 
in all its ings, prove to be not only 
an act of justice to society, but to be 
even necessary to its very subsistence. 
But what is punishment, rightly ad- 
ministered, according to the more cor- 
rect notions entertained of it in old 
society ; or in what light can it be 
viewed as unjust? Mr Owen’s mis- 
take seems to consist in supposing it 
to be an infliction of evil, for the mere 

Se pa of giving pain to an, indivi- 

ual ; for, on no other supposition can 
he be justified in condemning it. It is, 
however, an infliction of evil, intend- 
ed to conduce to the general good, and 
sanctioned by this broad -principle of 
all law, that the rights of individuals 
must yield to the higher rights of the 
communities to which they belong. 

Therefore, until Mr Owen shews us 
the inexpediency of punishment, and 
proves to us that society can subsist 
without it, he must admit that the 
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= «which it, in common 
, is founded, is quite cor- 


reign: of folly and of cise shall 
cease, and when Christopher North 
and the administrators of the law shall 
be alike useless tomankind. We leave 
him and his disciples in full and un- 
disturbed possession of this most plea- 
sant dream; and we sincerely wish 
that we could participate with them 
in the enjoyment of it. 

But, secondly, we would ask, are 
the punishments which God and Na- 
ture inflict—the punishments of con- 
science—unjust? Surely, if it were 
true that the consideration of our cha- 
racters being formed for us, and not 
by us, necessarily does away all guilt, 
it should necessarily do away all re- 
morse also ; and therefore, according 
to Mr Owen’s system, the man who 
has committed the most horrid crimes, 
who has murdered his father or his 
child, should regard his own conduct 
with the same self-complacency with 
him who has performed the most vir- 
tuous or heroic actions. But since we 
find that, in fact, the criminal has it 
not ia his power to still the clamour- 
ings of conscience, it necessarily fol- 
lows, by a reductio ad absurdum, ei- 
ther that God, in constituting our 
minds, has erred and done injustice, or 
else that Mr Owen, in reprobating all 
punishment, is, in some way or other, 
mistaken. 

Thirdly, Mr Owen will observe, that 
a single word inadvertently spoken,— 
even an involuntary look,—may fre- 
quently constitute punishment se- 
verer than stripes.—How, then, are 
mankind able, even om they were 
willing, to cease altogether from in- 
flicting punishment? Surely Mr Owen 
does not wish that the whole world 
should be perfectly indifferent with 

t to his own character.—But if 
any one feels for him the highest es- 
teem, is not this of itself reward? If 
any one regards him with utter de- 
testation, may not this of itself be 
punishment ? 

And lastly, a community where no 
individual any kind of am- 
bition, either honourable or dishonour- 
able, is an anomaly which cannot well 
be conceived. We would like to know 
what stimuli Mr Owen thinks he can 
substitute for those implanted by na- 
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bea Be the a which will 

of sufficient strength to prevent 
such a community from sinking speed~ 
ily into wre ness and im: ro 
For what a useless being were man,: 
destitute of the hope of reward! Eve~ 
ry thing great and noble in his nature’ 
would be repressed ; since those mo-: 
tives which alone are capable of in~ 
citing him to great and noble actions,’ 
would have lost all their efficacy. Mr 
Owen expressly condemns every kind 
of emulation, as leading to conduct 
decidedly selfish. He tells us, that, in 
new society, men will be convinced of 
the folly of striving for pre-eminence 
over their fellows ;—or, in other words, 
that they will seek for no kind of ho- 
nourable distinction. Is this consum- 
mation desirable?—or, if desirable, 
can it be attained ? 

We admit that much ignorance has 
often prevailed in the world with re- 
spect to the nature of punishment, 
and the r mode of administering 
it.» Wit desire of benefitting its 
unfortunate: objects, the love of re- 
venge is too often improperly blend- 
ed. But which of our la desires 
is always found pure, and uncontami- 
nated by others that are unlawful ?>— 
It is not the less necessary for.school- 
masters to use the rod, because th 
sometimes gratify their. own. se 
feelings by doing so, at the same time 
that they benefit their pupils. 

Let Mr oo however, make bees 
improvements he pleases, upon 
system of rewards and puni: ents at 


present established in old soci 
vided he does not aicmpt to dem 
away altogether. In the education of 


children, for example, let him make 
use of no other motives than those 
addressed directly to the moral feel- 
nos x tice, cor- 
pew infliction’ ma vantageous- 
dispensed with. "a short, let him 
elevate and improve our nature as 
Fag as sotinvimenlle as he 
it, working upon its original 
elements. But let find not rashly and 
presumptuously attempt to give it a 
new birth, by ing its essential 
ies, and altering the laws of its 
inherent constitution. 

Perhaps we have now said enough 
concerning the abstract — + 
on which Mr Owen’s System t. 
Hitherto our task has been ag an 
unpleasant one, occu as‘we have 
been solely in dane we be- 
10 
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of aperson whom of his Economical ts, 
purity of his mo- suited to the condition of the working 
oy elasses, we shall find that these. ar- 
ve much real ents, modified and controlled, 

the 7 stu- as doubtless will be, by the good 

comfort,—and in sense of the country gentlemen who 
i have already sanctioned their adop- 
tion, may have something in them to 
meet our approbation. 
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NUGZ LYRIC. 


Barbite, 
O decus Phebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis ! o laborum 
Dulce lenimen ! mihi cunque salve 
Rite vocanti. 
Horat. ad Lyr. 
No. I. 


THE SILENT MQUBNER. 


Suz leant o’er the dwelling of him, 
The tomb of the youth she had loved, 
In her blue eyes though tear did glitter and swim, 
Her soft ruby lips never moved ; 
Her lips never moved, but her breast 
With a gentle commotion arose ; 
As if her big heart was too narrow a nest 
For the dark gloomy brood of her woes ! 


A So epee o’er her cheek, 
ike a living carnation, was spread ; 
And the pure snows, that gleam on the tall mountain head, 
Was the zone that encircled its red.— 
She dwelt in the silence of grief ; 
The voice of despair is not loud ; 
The flash of the wildfire, though awful, is brief ; 
The lightning lies couch’d in the cloud ! 


Ib the bright retreat ona the nigh 

i i ing star 0 ight ; 

As the clouds hurry on through the azure serene, 
Like ships in the breezes of night. 

The shadows of eve are around, 
And the low moaning voice of the breeze 

Sighs over the stones of the grave-cover’d ground, 
And sings in the dark b trees. 


Few months have elapsed, since, at eve, 

These heart-shackled lovers.I met ; 
I bless’d them in secret, nor stoop’d to believe, 

That the star of their hopes was to set ; 

Was to sink with so rapid a flight, 
Was to leave, where its glory had shone, 

. The depths, andthe darkness of fathomless. ni 
The coldness of sorrow alone ! 


The winds of November are-strong ; 
The dews of the evening are cold ; 





Ah, no! > by thee, 
Well remem » would add to thy grief :-— 
Then what is the best of my wishes for thee ? 
That the span of thy days may be brief! 


We hang o'er an awful abyss— 
Ah! little we dream when we love, 

That the sword, which may sever the knot of our bliss, 
By a hair is suspended above ! 

Young mourner! thy desolate heart 
Is as bleak as the tempests that roll, 

When the last lingering foot-prints of Summer depart, 
And Winter sets in at the Pole! 


~~ again to thy mind 

ill the gleam of its presence impart ; 

The shadows of sorrow, that darken behind, 
Throw forward their night on thy heart ; 

Soon away from this pleasureless scene, 
May thy pure pining spirit arise, 

And the hopes that are quench’d, and the joys that have been, 
Be brightly renew’d in the skies ! 


No. II. 
HawTHORNDEN—A SKETCH. 


Strrancer! the spot is wild, the banks are steep, 
With eglantine and hawthorn blossom’d o’er, 
Lychnis, and daffodils, and hare-bells blue : 
From lofty granite crags precipitous, 

The oak, with scanty footing, topples o’er, 
Tossingshis limbs to heaven ; and, from the cleft, 


bt a the dark-brown natural battlements, 
aze. 


The 1 throws his silvery branches down : 
There, starting into view, a castled cliff, 
Whose roof is lichen’d o’er, purple and green, 
O’erhangs thy wandering stream, romantic Esk, 
And rears its head among the ancient trees. - 


Beneath there frowns a cavern, whose wide mouth ; 
Slants towards the river bed. “T'was to this spot | 
So sad, so lovely in its solitude, : 

That Drummond, the historian and the bard, 

The noble and enlighten’d, from the world 

Withdrew to Wisdom, and the holy lore 

Which Nature teaches, for his heart was soft, 

And lived but in another, whom Death took, 

Blighting his warm affections in their spring. 


He sojourn’d in that loved and lonely seat, 
Making this earth a type of Paradise, 
And listening, from afar, the murmurous din 
Of Life’s loud bustle ; as an Eremite, 
In woodland haunt remote, at eve may hear, 
When all is still, the voice o’ the distant sea: 
And, in that cave, he strung and'struck his lyre, 
Waking such passionate tones to love and heaven, 
That, from her orient haunts, the Muse took wing, 
And fix’d her dwelling-place on Celtic shores. 

Vou. XIII. : 





Nuge Lyrice. 
. No, III. 


SranzaAs—Tue Croups WERE Disrenrsen. 


Tue clouds were dispersed, and the tempest was o'er, 
The crimson of evening illumined the sky, 

And the soft-heaving waves, as they rippled. ashore, 
Gleam’d bright with the tint of its magical dye. 


The swallows were sweeping the fields of the air, 
The black-bird sang forth from its leafy retreat ; 
And the valleys, renew’d in their bloom, smiled as fair, 
As the long promised land at the Israelites’ feet. 


Beside me the roses and lilies were spread, 
The pink and carnation of delicate vest ; 
The columbine lifted the pride of its head, 
And the dial of the sun-flower was turn’d to the west. 


The butterfly wanton’d on wings of delight, 
While the bee, on her of industry bent, 

Was rifling the blooms, at the fall of the night, 
For a noonday of tempest in idleness spent. 


*T was soothing, ’twas holy—a scene to be felt ; 
And I doubted if Grief could abide in a world, 
Where the sunbeams of Joy were so lavishly dealt,— 
Where the banners of Glory and Peace were unfurl’d. 


No more, in the scowl of Misfortune, my soul 
Was dim as the winter, when tempests impend 


And the winds, in their fury, rush forth from the Pole, 
The ocean to churn, and the forests to rend. 


To the main, to the mountains, with love-beaming eye, 
Rejoicing, I turn’d, and their looks were as calm 

As the beautiful arch of that deep agure sky, 
Whose aspect was glory, whose zephyr was balm. 


= Oh! thus, ere the on of this pilgrimage cease, 
May the sunset of life be as placid and mild, 
The storms of Adversity still’d into peace, 
All passion becalm’d, and all sorrow exiled ! 


No. IV. 
SPRING AFTERNOON. 


' Tr is a lovely afternoon, Its living banks the river laves, 
A pleasant afternoon of Spring ; It laves them, and with murmuring 
The little birds are all in tune, tongue 
And with a swelling heart they sing. | Glides on, and bends, with rippling waves, 
The linnet perches on the thorn, The water-lilies young. 
The blackbird sits upon the beech, 
Both happy that they e’er were born, How glorious is the azure sky! 
And answering each to each. How beautiful the glowing earth ! 
' The sun looks down with smiling eye, 
There is a freshness in the trees, The world responds in quiet mirth ; 
' A freshness in the verdant fields, Young flowers bestrew their scents about, 
A freshness in the gentle breeze, The cultured vales are passing fair, 
That lightness to the bosom yields ; The ridgy hills look forth—look out, 
And pierce the cloudless air! 
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The browsing flocks are scatter’d wide, 
On velvet lawn, and mountain’s breast ; 
‘Phe herds repose at ease, beside 
The cairn where herees’ ashes rest, 
The cairn upon the battle plain, 
The mossy mount of aged stones, 
That many a lapsing year hath lain 
O’er yellow mouldering bones. 


How beautiful ! hail, lord of Day ! 
No clouds upon thy beam intrude— 
Frail man appears to pass away— 
Thy youth is every year renew'd. 
Thou radiance on our sires did’st throw, 
When toss’d on Life’s tempestuous 
wave ; 
They pass’d away,—thou gildest now 
The daisies on their grave! 


Nuge Lyrice. 
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No second spring returns to man— 
Like lightning comes to fleet away, 
The transient brightness of his span, 
The cireuit of his little day ;— 
All cloud-begirt his star of light, 
The star of his existence burns, 
Sets in the western skies of Night, 
And never more returns ! 


A thing that was—a rainbow hung 
Athwart the stormy sky of Time, 
A weed upon the ocean flung 
To sink, or float from clime to clime ; 
A flow’ret in the wilderness ; 
A breeze that moaneth, and is gone ; 
A phantom of unrest—unless 
Beneath the churchyard stone ! ! 


Vv. 


THE WARRIOR'S DIRGE. 


THE cuirass hangs on the wall ; 
‘The war-horse neighs in the stall ; 
The helm, with plumes of jet, 

At eve or morn 

No more is worn ;— 
The warrior’s sun hath set !— 


With his sires he slumbers now : 
His manly martial brow, 
What time the strife is high, 
No more is seen, 
On battle green, 
In ardour sweeping by. 


The stars are twinkling bright ; 

The autumn breezes light, 

*Mid the darksome foliage play ; 
And twilight’s sombre hues, 
A tenderness infuse, 

More beautiful than day. 


*Tis the knoll of eurfew bell ! 
Why comes he not? His knell 
Hath been toll’d in grief: he sleeps 
Ina grave new made, 
*Mid the willow shade, 
That hangs its head—and weeps! 


His toils are o’er and gone— 

€almly he sleeps alone, 

Like a ship on a waveless sea, 
When the sun hath set, 
And stars are met, 

And Heaven from cloud is free. 


VI. 
THE MIDNIGHT GLADE. 


Tus moon is rising; silence reigns 
Upon the hills, and o’er the plains ; 
The river’s rush alone is heard, 

Or rustling wing of nighted bird. 


Serenely through the forest boughs 
The pure effulgence softly glows, 
And shadows out the leaflets there, 
Unmoved amid the silent air. 


The wild briar bush, in silver flower, 
The hawthorn tree, the lover’s bower, 
Unite their perfume exquisite 

With the yellow broom, so wild and sweet. 


If tales of yore were true, if Fays 

Their revels held in modern days, 

This were a scene and season meet 

For Sylphs, and Gnomes, and Fairy feet ; 


So cloudless is the sky above, 

So freshly fair the leafy grove, 

So green the sward, where daisies pied, 
And cowslips blossom side by side. 


In beauty, on the azure sky, 

A ring of snowy cloudlets lie, 
Unspotted as the garments fair, 
That angels in their glory wear. 


How beautiful is Nature’s face ! 

How full of harmony and grace ! 

What countless joys doth she bequeath 
To all that-live, and move, and breathe! ! 


Where is the mourner ?—Here his mind 
Serenity and peace may find ; 

Where is the wanderer 2—This the road 
Backward to happiness and God! 


A 





ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 


We have shewn ourselves to t 
lovers of poetry, ancient and m . 
and in ing of it have always 
thrown aside the airs of the critic, and 

iven vent freely to our feelings of de- 
fight or admiration. Of about twenty 
living poets we think more or less 
highly, and have rarely objected to 
their public ap nees. All men of 
power and genius should utter them- 
selves to the world, and all in their 
own way, obeying their own impulses 
without any other control than that 
which is imposed by their own intel- 
lect, and by their knowledge of the 
nature of man. Criticism is not use- 
less, that is, good criticism, for it is 
philosophy founded on immutable 
principles, and illustrated by reference 
- to the consummate works of art. All 
poets must have in their under- 
standings a body of enlightened criti- 
cism, and must write upon the seve- 
rest principles, and by canons that will 
be cheval. But how seldom can those 
principles be taught to them, by men 
who are not themselves poets! Two 
‘or three minds there have been, that, 
without creative genius, have yet seen 
so deep into human nature, that they 
have di the principles on whi 
alone creative genius can adequately 
produce. The philosophy of such cri- 
tics—Aristotle, for example—or even 
inus—or Burke—is worthy the 
studious contemplation of great poets ; 
and in it they will see the reflection 
of their own thoughts ; for such codes 
of criticism, as the Poetics of the Sta- 
gyrite, were framed from the mighty 
works of bards, in whose poetry the 
er of nature was seen enshrined. 
ut what is the value—what is the 
ing, of these modern periodical 
criticisms to those minds, that, richly 
endowed at birth, have devoted their 
' lives to the discovery of the elements 
of passion and imagination, of the 
myriad modes in which they work, 
and the. myriad forms which they 
assume when dealing with the realities 
of life? In general, it is worth no- 
thing—for it is even, when tyue, par- 
tial, imperfect, inapplicable ; and when 
false, destructive of all freedom, of all 
_ light, of all power, and nothing but a 
system of shackles. One or two lead- 


Locthart's Spanish Ballads. 


[Mateh, 
HISTORICAL AND ROMANTIC. * 
ing critics sit like overseers in a 
panopticon, where they can have an 
eye upon every mind, whom they 
would wish to see busy at some allot- 
ted task, and whom they would fain 
sally out to punish, whenever they 
detected them breaking the rules of the 
prison. Such a system, if it could be 
made effective, would destroy or de- 
ress all genius ; but it is really most 
ineffective, for the great offenders scorn 
such police, and each does as he lists, 
in noble defiance of self-elected task- 
masters. A few puny minds, now and 
then, sit down under fetters, and hope 
to receive their reward. But no good 
comes of it even to them ; for they are 
looked down upon by those who im- 
posed the restraint, as chicken-heart- 
ed and imbecile persons, whilé the 
public, for whose ultimate advantage 
they have been so confined, can seé’no 
harm that would have resulted from 
their being allowed to write at large. 
All such criticism, therefore, is either 
ineffective or needless. 

With such opinions we have re- 
joiced to see Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Moore, Byron, 
Scott, and others, heartily despising 
every word of this sort that has ever 
been written upon them, and follow- 
ing each his own muse from the strong 
passion of his soul, indifferent to all 
a advice. Would any man love 

is mistress less or more, on being told 
to do so by the highest authority? 
Would he wish to darken her eyes, if 
he feels them to be dark enough al- 
ready in every fibre of his frame ? 
Would he wish to see altered the line 
of her lips because it was not, in the 
opinion of his most judicious friend, so 
loveable as another, thicker or thinner? 
Would he give up the most ordinary of 
noses, for any one that ever adorned the 
face of a Greek or Roman lady? Would 
he endure the thought of her bosom 
being criticised, or one fold that veil- 
ed it touched ever so slightly by the 
most reverent hand of imagination, 
whose touch was change ? Love her— 
follow her—win her and wear her he 
will, in spite of father and mother, 
brother and sister, and many hundreds 
of the most sensible and sincere friends, 
one and all of whom have, it is to be 
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acted, or will act, precisel 

in the same manner he is doing so mu 

to their anger and affliction, the very 
first good opportunity that arrives. It 
is in y—as in the prose-affairs of 
the world. All measures of matri- 
mony and metre, ought in their wi- 
dest sense to be “ involuntarily mo- 
ved into harmonious numbers.” And 
the grave critic, who forbids the one, 
may just as well take upon him to 
stop the other. Things will take their 
own way—and all parties should put 
the best face upon it they can, and 
labour away in their own vocation. 

. Accordingly, the land is overflowing 
with poetry, as with milk and honey. 
And why not? There is no obligation, 
either moral or physical, upon any 
man, or woman, or child, to. swallow 
it, unless they choose; and many there 
are who never think of such a thing, 
looking upon poetry as something un- 
palatable and of no nutriment. But, 
on the other hand, prodigious num- 
bers took such food greedily and 
thankfully ; it seemed to be their dai- 
ly sustenance ; and waking or asleep, 

ey talked about what was to them 

meat and drink. At last—(now, for 
the first time in our life, are we driven 
to make use of the well-known econo- 
mical illustration,)—the increase be- 
came greater than the demand—and 
after all this our lofty exordium about 
nature, and poetry, and principles, 
and power, and genius, we say, that 
the uce of Parnassus is a drug, 
and the market of the Muses over- 
stocked. 

Now, thank God, we are no great 
poet, like the gentlemen aforesaid ; 
for really, for a while, “‘ their occupa- 
tion is gone.” We hear of no demand 
for poetry from any one of them ;—if 
they publish it, it goes down to a cer- 
tain extent—if they do not, nobod 
complains. The soul is saturated wit 
well-known strains ; and three con- 
certs every night are too much, even for 
on most. musical, most melancho- 

a such a state of things, we have, 
for a year or two past, found much re- 
lief in altering our poetical diet. To 
say nothing of the great Dons of former 
days, whose works perhaps too near- 
ly resemble those of which we have 
been ing—being in some degree 


their models—we have felt a keen re- 
lish in some good old bloody ballad of 
the Scottish Border, written hundreds 
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ginary din of battle, or the groans of 
midnight murder. There is a freshness 
in such natural productions of the 
soil, that never loses its zest. Verses 
hummed in the glen, or by the ingle, 
by some ignorant minstrel, are. yet 
absolutely immortal; broken, disjoint- 
ed, rude, barbarous, yet still undy- 
ing, 

“ The voices of the dead—the sounds of 

other years.” 


Such a ballad is like the pure spring 
water, always grateful to thirst—like 
simple roots, which a healthy .pa- 
late always relishes.. Without caring 
much even about the actions or the 
actors they rehearse, their powerful 
a charms us, and all art and 
artifice being out of sight, we listen to 
the language, such as it is, of human 
beings, expressed in verse and rhyme, 
till we almost believe that verse and 
rhyme are the natural expressions of 
human thought in such states of life. 
But when we do think on the actions 
and the actors, many of our deepest 
feelings are at once stirred ; for besides 
that general interest which we take in 
all exhibitions of human feelings, we 
see and hear the character of a coun- 
try and of a nation. _ All men are an- 
tiquaries at the recital of a good old 
historical or romantic ballad—and a 
homely word that breathes of the old- 
en time carries back into the past 
even those who live almost entirely 
for the present, and who, in their or- 
dinary thoughts, forget — their 
wild forefathers of the hills and vales, 
and all that vanished life, of or 
tumult, of war or love, and of -all the 
assions that then, as now, were rife 
Gea the shepherd’s coat of grey, as 
beneath the mail of his feudal lord. O, 
gentle reader, if ever thou shouldst be 
wearied to death with Mr Words- 
worth’s Excursion, take up a volume 
of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der—and you will feel your youth re- 
newed. The great Laker speaks for 
his ye“ and nobly, eloquently, 
we feel ont chaghaste tod: Realiiony 
we that an 
are themselves mae erg tell the 
truth of “huts in which poor men 
lie ;” and an circumscribed 
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ir range of thought and feeling 

be, every thing is vivid, real, 

alive,—or fixed and stirless 

‘death, or ghastly and sullen as 

ing-dying—or eager and wild 

which is recovering to life. 

the modern poet, strong in sci- 

, and arrogant in art, we can bear 

turn, “ for love of him who died 
at Jedwood Air,” that is to say, to 


*¢ The songs to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear ; 

Ere polity sedate and sage, 

Had quench’d the fires of feudal rage ;”” 


or to some of those ballads, narrative 
of tales of love or sorrow, that are felt 
to be gushings from the heart, as free 
as the spring from its native foun- 
tain. 
But even among our own Border Bal- 
lads, there are many truly chivalric, 
and burning with a fine warlike spirit, 
that, as Sir Philip Sydney said of 
Chace, stir the heart, like the 
sound of a trumpet. Not one of our 


t livi ts, would so 
- a Stony 2 t pansies, as:has been 
done by some of the lowly-born and 
obscure dead. The writers of these 
war-ballads write in a bold business- 
like way just as they fought; few 


embellistiments in their battles; a 
pennon in the distant air——tthen a 
** plump of oS the cloth- 
yard arrows flying like hail—and the 
arora of fight. _Even Sir Walter, 
best of all our civic battle-bards, 
must give in to the old minstrels ; 
and but for them, he had never fought 
so gloriously the field of Bannock- 
burn. _ For our own parts, we are a 
pacific person, and love to cultivate 
the gentler arts ; but sometimes in an 
aftertioon, after a foray through a vo- 

’ Jume of the Border Minstrelsy, we 


feel not — able, but extremely an- 


xious to fight the very devil himself, 
.and have then no doubt of gaining 
over him a signal and decisive victory. 

All this being the case, we beg leave 
to return our warmest thanks to Mr 
Lockhart for his Spanish Ballads, fine 

irit-stirring strains in general, tran- 
slated and transfused into our tongue 
with admirable felicity. 

The intention of the publication, 
as stated in the Introduction, is te 
present the English reader with some 

‘notion of that old Spanish Minstrel. 
sy, which has been preserved in the 
different. Cancioneros and Romanceros 
of the sixteenth century. The first 
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Cancionero, that of Ferdinand de Cas- 
tille, was published in 1510; and it 
appears from the very title of the book, 
that a certain number of the pieces 
contained in it were at that time con- 
sidered as entitled to the appellation 
of ancient. The Cancionero de Ro- 
manceros, admitting nothing but Bal- 
lads, was first published at Antwerp 
in 1555—the Romancero Historiado of 
Lucas Rodrigo appeared at Alcala in 
1579—the Collection of Lorenzo de 
Sepulveda at Antwerp in 1566—and 
the Ballads of the Cid were first pub- 
lished in a collected form in 1616, b 

Escobar. But many of the Spanish 
Ballads are of an antiquity much high- 
er than is to be inferred from these 
dates ; for in the oldest edition of the 
Cancionero General, some pieces bear 
the name of Don Juan Manuel, who 
died in 1362, and they appear, from 
the regularity and completeness of 
their rhyme, to be among the most 
modern in the Collection. Besides, 
Mr Lockhart observes, “‘ In the Ge- 
neral Chronicle of Spain, which was 
compiled in the thirteenth century, at 
the command of Alphonzo the Wise, al- 
lusions are perpetually made to the po- 
pular songs of the Minstrels or Jogiares. 
Now, it is evident, that the ase= 
ol of compositions handed down 
orally from one generation to another, 
must have undergone, in the course 
of time, a great many alterations ; yet, 
in point of fact, the language of by 
far the greater part of the Historical 
Ballads in the Romancero, does ap- 
pear to carry the stamp of an antiqui- 
ty quite as remote as that used by the 
compilers of the General Chronicle 
themselves.” Many of the Spanish 
Ballads, therefore, must be of an ori- 
gin prior to the thirteenth century. 
But suppose this denied, and that they 
were composed but a short time before 
the first Cancioneros were published, 
Mr Lockhart well observes, “‘ Itwould 
still be certain, that they form by far 
the oldest, as well as largest Collection 
of Popular Poetry, properly so called, 
that is to be found in the literature of 
any European nation whatever.” Of 
the character of this Popular Poetry, 
and the causes that produced it, he 
gives the following admirable aecount. 
Nothing can exceed the graceful ease 
of his style ; and we do not think that 
we exaggerate the merit of this extract; 
when we say, that it is an exquisite 
specimen of historical composition on 
a literary subject—infinitely superior 
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hand of ‘a master. 


“ Throughout that very extensive body of 
historical ballads from which these speci- 
mens have been selected, there prevails an 
uniformly high tone of sentiment—such as 
might have been expected to distinguish 
the poetry of a nation, proud, 
haughty, free, and engaged in continual 
aes against enemies of different faith 
and manners, but not less proud and not 
less warlike than themselves. Those petty 
disputes and dissensions which so long di- 
vi the Christian princes, and conse- 
quently favoured and maintained the power 
of the formidable enemy whom they all 
equally hated—those struggles between 
prince-and nobility, which were productive 
. Of similar effects after the crowns of Leon 
and Castile had been united—those domes- 
tic tragedies which so often stained the cha- 
tacter and weakened the arms of the Spa- 
nish kings—in a word, all the principal 
features of the old Spanish history may be 
found, more or less distinctly shadowed 
forth, the productions of these faith- 
ful and un ing minstrels. 

* Of the language of Spain, as it existed 
under the reign of the Visigoth kings, we 

no monuments.—The laws and the 
chronicles of the period were equally writ- 
ten in Latin—and although both, in all 
probability, must have been frequently 
rendered into more vulgar dialects, for the 
use of those whose business it was to under- 
stand them, no traces of any such versions 
have survived the many storms and strug- 
gles of religious and political dissension, of 
which this interesting region has since been 
To what precise extent, 
therefore, the language and literature of 
the Peninsula felt the influence of that 
great revolution which subjected the far 
greater part of her territory to the sway of 
a Mussulman sceptre—and how much or 
how little of what we at this hour admire or 
condemn in the poetry of Portugal, Arra- 
gon, Castille, is really not of Spanish but 
of Moorish origin—these are matters which 
have divided all the great writers of literary 
history, and which we, in truth, have little 
chance of ever seeing accurately or com- 
pletely decided.—_No one, however, who 
considers of what elements the Christian 
population of Spain was originally com- 
posed, and in what shape the mind of na- 
tions, every way kindred to that popula- 
tion, was expressed during the middle ages 
—can have any doubt that great and re- 
markable influence was exerted over Spa- 
nish thought and feeling, and therefore over 
Spanish language and poetry—by the in- 
flux of these Oriental tribes that occupied, 
for seven long centuries, the fairest pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula. 
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to any thing in Percy, or Ellis. It 
shews the ‘ . 
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‘¢ Spain, although, of all the provinces 
ohidhoumnl the authority of the Caliphs, 
she was the most remote from the seat of 
their empire, to have been the very 
first in point of cultivation ;—her governors 
having, for at least two centuries, emulated 
one another in affording every species of 
encouragement and ion to all those 
liberal arts and sciences which first flou- 
rished at Bagdad under the sway of Ha- 
roon Al-Raschid, and his less celebrated, 
but, perhaps, still more enlightened son 
Al.-Mamoun. Beneath the wise and muni- 
ficent patronage of these rulers, the cities of 
Spain, within three hundred years after the 
defeat of King Roderick, had been every- 
where penetrated with a spirit of elegance, 
tastefulness, and philosophy, which afford- 
ed the strongest of all possible contrasts to 
the contemporary condition of the other 
kingdoms of Europe. At Cordova, Gre- 
nada, Seville, and many now less consider+ 
able towns, colleges and libraries had been 
founded and endowed in the most splendid 
manner—where the most exact and the 
most elegant of sciences were cultivated to- 
gether with equal zeal. Averroes translated 
and expounded Aristotle at Cordova : Ben- 
Zaid and Aboul-Mander wrote histories of 
their nation at Valencia ;—Abdel-Maluk 
set the first example of that most interest- 
ing and useful species of writing, by which 
Moreri and others have since rendered sers 
vices so important to ourselves; and even 
an Arabian Encyclopedia was compiled un- 
der the direction of Mohammed-Aba-Ab- 
dallah at Grenada. Ibn-el- Beith went forth 
from Malaga to search through all the 
mountains and plains of Europe for 
thing that might enable him to perfect 
favourite sciences of botany and li 
and his works still remain to excite the 
miration of all that are in a condition to 
coraprehend their value. The Jew of Tue - 
dela was the worthy successor of Galen and 
Hip tes : while chemistry, and 
other branches of medical science, almost 
unknown to the ancients, received their 
first astonishing developements from Al- 
Rasi and Avicenna. Rhetoric and 
were not less diligently studied ;—and, in 
a word, it would be difficult to point out, 
in the whole history of the world, a time or 
a country where the activity of the human 
intellect was more extensively, or usefully, 
or gracefully exerted, than in Spain, while 
the Mussulman sceptre yet retained any 
portion of that vigour which it had origin- 
ally received from the conduct and heroism 
of Tariffa. 

‘* Although the difference of religion 
vented the Moors and their Spanish ne 
jects from — being completely melted in- 
to one people, yet it appears that nothing 
could, on the whole, be more mild than 
the conduct of the Moorish government to- 
wards the Christian population of the coun- 
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try, ¢ . this their’ splendid period of 
waioeartel dominion. Their learning and 
their arts they liberally communicated to 
all who desired such participation, and the 
Christian youth studied freely and honour- 
‘at the feet of Jewish physicians and 
medan philosophers. Communica- 
tion of studies and acquirements, continued 
such a space of years, could not 
have failed to break down, on both sides, 
many of the barriers of religious prejudice, 
and to nourish a spirit of kindliness and 
charity among the more cultivated portions 
of either people. The intellect of the Chris- 
tian Spaniards could not be ungrateful for 
the rich gifts it was every day receiving 
from their misbelieving masters ; while the 
benevolence with which instructors ever 
regard willing disciples, must have tem- 
pered in the minds of the Arabs the senti- 
ments of haughty superiority natural to 
the breasts of conquerors. 

‘* By degrees, however, the scattered 
remnants of unsubdued Visigoths, who had 
sought and found refuge among the Moun- 
tains of Asturias and Galicia, began to 

the strength of numbers and of com- 
bination, and the Mussulmen saw different 
portions of their empiresuccessively wrested 
from their hands by leaders whose descen- 
dants assumed the title of Kings in Oviedo 
and Navarre—and ofCountsinCastille—So- 
ia—Arragon—and Barcelona. From 
the time when these governments were esta- 
blished, till all their strength was united in 
the personsof Ferdinand and Isabella, a per- 
petual war may be said to have subsisted 
between the professors of the two religions 
—and the natural jealousy of Moorish go- 
vernors must have gradually, but effectu- 
ally, diminished the comfort of the Chris- 
tians, who yet lived under their authority. 
Were we to seek our ideas of the period 
only from the events recorded in its chro- 
nicles, we should be led to believe that no- 
thing could be more deep and fervid than 
the spirit of mutual hostility which prevail- 
ed among all the adherents of the opposite 
faiths: but external events are sometimes 
not the surest guides to the spirit whether 
of peoples or of ages—and the ancient popu- 
lar poetry of Spain may be referred to for 
, which cannot be considered as ei- 
ther of dubious or of trivial value, that the 
rage.of hostility had not sunk quite so far 
as might have been imagined into the minds 
and hearts of very many that were engaged 
in the conflict. 

“ There is, indeed, nothing more natu- 
ral, at first sight, than to reason in some 
measure froin a nation as it is in our own 
day, back to what it was a few centuries 
ago : but nothing could tend to the produc- 
‘tion of greater mistakes than such a mode 


[Mareh, 
the erect and high-spirited peasantry of that 
country, we ot see the genuine and un: 
corrupted descendants of their manly fore. 
fathers—but in every other part of the po. 
pulation, the progress of corruption appears 
to have been not less powerful than rapid, 
and the higher we ascend in the scale of so- 
ciety, the more distinct and mortifying is 
the spectacle of moral not less than of- fis. 
sical deterioration. ' This universal falling 
off of men, may be traced very easily to an 
universal falling off in regard to every point 
of faith and feeling most essential to the 
formation and preservation of a national 
character. We have been accustomed to 
consider the modern Spaniards as the most 
bigotted and enslaved and ignorant of Et. 
ropeans: but we must not forget, that the 


Spaniards of three centuries back were, in 
all respects, a very different set of beings. 
Castille, in the first regulation of her ¢on- 
stitution, was as free as any nation needs 
to be, for all the purposes of social security 
and individual happiness. Her kings were 
her captains and her judges—the chiefs and 
the models of a gallant nobility, and the 
protectors of a manly and independent pea- 
santry: But the authority with which they 
were invested, was guarded hy the most ac- 
curate limitations, —nay—in case they 
should exceed the boundary of their legal 
power—the statute-book of the realm itself 
contained exact rules for the conduct of a 
constitutional insurrection to recal them to 
their duty, or to punish them for its deser- 
tion. Every order of society had, more or 
less directly, its representatives in the na- 
tional council, and every Spaniard, of what- 
ever degree, was penetrated with a sense of 
his own dignity as a freeman—his own no- 
bility as a descendant of the Visigoths. And 
it is well remarked by an elegant historian 
of our day,* that, even to this hour, the in- 
fluence of this happy order of things still 
continues to be felt in Spain—where man- 
ners, and language, and literature, have all 
received indelibly a stamp of courts, and 
aristocracy, and proud feeling—which af- 
fords a striking contrast to what may be ob- 
served in modern Italy, where the only 
freedom that ever existed had its origin and 
residence among citizens and merchants. 
‘¢ The civil liberty of the old Spaniards 
could scarcely have existed so long as it did, 
in the presence of any feeling so black and 
noisome as the bigotry of modern Spain ; 
but this was never tried, for down to the 
time of Charles V. no man has any right to 
say that the 6 emer were a bigotted peo- 
ple. One of the worst features of their mo- 
dern bigotry—their extreme and servile 
subjection to the authority of the Pope,— 
is entirely a-wanting in the picture of their _ 
ancient spirit—In the 12th century, the 


Kings of Arragon were the protectors of the 





of judging applied to the case of Spain. In 


* Sismondj’s Literature du Midi. 
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and their’ Pedro. TI. himsélf 


1268, two brothers of the King of Castille 
left the banners of the Infidels, beneath 
which ‘they were serving at Tunis, with 
800 Castilian gentlemen, for the purpose 
of coming to Italy and ing the Nea- 

itans in their resistance to the tyranny 
of the Pope and Charles of jou. In the 
great schism of the West, as it is called 
(1378,) Pedro IV. embraced the party 


‘which the Catholic Church 8 as 


schijsmatic. That feud was not allayed for 


‘more than a hundred years, and Alphonso 


V. ‘was well paid for consenting to Jay it 
aside ; while down to the time of Charles 
V., the whole of the Neapolitan Princes of 
the House of Arragon may be said to have 


_ lived in a state of open enmity against the 


Papal See—sometimes excommunicated for 
generations er—seldom ently — 
Sree coadialte rencocied. = Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic finally made his first at- 
tempt to introduce the Inquisition into his 
kingdom, almost the whole nation took up 
arms to Tesist him. The Grand Inquisitor 
was killed, and évery one ‘of his creatures 
was compelled to leave, fora season, the yet 
free soil of Arragon. 

‘+ But the strongest and best proof of 
the comparative liberality of the old Spa- 
niards is, as I have already said, to be 
found in their Ballads. Throughout the 
far greater part of those compositions, there 
breathes a certain spirit of charity and hu- 

towards those Moorish enemies 
he hom the combats Ae! the national 
eroes are ted. TheSpaniards and 
neath the calmest of skies, and’ surrounded 
with the most beautiful of landscapes. In 
spite of their adverse faiths—in spite of 
eir adversé interests, they had much in 
common.— Loves, and sports, ‘and recrea- 
tions—nay, sometimes their haughtiest re- 
collections, were in common, and even their, 
heroes were the same. Bernardo del Car- 
pio, Fernan Gonsalez, the Cid himself— 
almost every one of the favourite heroes of 
the Spanish nation, at some period 
or other of his life, fought ‘beneath the 
standard‘of the Crescent, and the minstrels 
of either nation might, lore, in regard 
to some instances at least, have equal pride 
in the celebration of their prowess. The 
praises which the Arab poets granted to 
them in ‘their Mouwachchah, ‘or girdle 
verses, were repaid by liberal encomiums 
on Moorish valour and generosity in Cas- 
tillian and Arragonese Redondilleras. Even 
in the ballads most exclusively ‘devoted to 
the celebration of feats of. ‘heroism, 
it is quite common to find some redeeming 
complinnliit to the Moors mixed with the 
strain of exultation. Nay, even in the 
more remote and ideal chivalries celebrated 
in the Castillian Ballads, the parts of glory 
‘Vor, XIII. 
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cen rivals ; and, without doubt, this their 
liberality towards the ‘‘ Knights of Grena- 
da, Gentlemen, albeit Moors,” ' 

Caballeros Grenadines’ 

Aunque Moros hijgs d’algo, ; 
must have been very gratifying to the for- 
mer subjects of the ‘¢ Baby King.” It 
must have counteracted the b of Con- 
fessors.and Molahs, and tended to 
both nations with sentiments of kindness 
and’ mutual esteem. © 

‘¢ Bernard de Carpio, above all the test, 
was the common ‘ and pride ‘of 
both people. Of his all romantic life, the 
most romantic incidents belonged equally 


-to both. It was with Moots that he allied 


himself when po tp pce Savane ven- 
geance from King onso for jure 
eee eee: Moorish 
brethren‘in arms that he marched to fight 
against the Frankish army for the ind 
pendence of the Spanish soil. It was in 
front of a half-Leonese, half-Moorish host, 
that Bernard couched his lance, victorious 
alike’ over valour arid magic, 


« When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every Paladin and Peer 
On Roncesvalles died.’ 


“<A few ‘ballads, unquestionably 'of 


Moorish origin, ‘and ently tather of 
the romantic than of the historical class, 
are given in a section by themselves. The 
originals are valuable, as monuments of 
the manners and customs of a most singu- 


posed originally by a Moor, or a 
Spaniard (it is often very difficult to deter- 
mine by Which of the two), they were sung 
in the village greens of Andalusia in-either 
language, but to the same tunes, and lis- 
tened to with equal pleasure by mati, wo- 
man, and child~-Mussulman and Christian 
In these strains, whatever other mefits or 
demerits they may possess, we ate, at least, 
presented with a lively picture of the life 
of the Arabian Spani We see him as 
he was. in reality, ‘like steel among wea- 
pons, like wax among women,’— 

"quel tore entre ios Osama” 
In the classification of the speci 
Mr ao ——, 
ping.. Bouterw in History 
of Spanish Literature, complained that 
no attempt had ever been made, even 
to arrange the old Spanish Ballads in 
any thing like — ical order. Mr 
2 








Lockhart judiciously remarks, “ that 
no person can ever — such a de- 
Ticate knowledge of a language not his 

own, as might enable him to distin- 
, guish, with accuracy, between the dif- 

erent shades of antiquity, or even 


haps to draw, with certainty and 
precision, the broader line Am 

t which is of genuine antiquity, 
and that which is mere modern imita- 
tion.” . 

The specimens are in three Classes— 


Historical, Moorish ,and Romantic. The’ 


first treat of s and events known 
in the authentic history of Spain ; 
the greater part of the second refer to 
the period immediately preceding the 
downfall of the throne of Grenada, 


- © the amours of that splendid court— 


the bull-feasts and other spectacles in 
which its lords and ladies delighted, 
no less than those of the christian 


- edurts of Spain—the bloody feuds of 


the two great families of Zegris 
and the Abencerrages, which contri- 
buted so largely to the ruin of the 
Moorish crown, and the incidents of 


that last war itself, in which the power © 


of the Mussulman was entirely over- 
thrown by the arms of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” The specimens of which 
the third and largest section consists, 






are taken from among the vast multi- 
tudes of Miscellaneous and Romantic 
Ballads in the old Cancioneros.. ‘* The 
subjects of a number of those,” sa 
Mr Lockhart, “ are derived from 
Fabulous Chronicle of Turpin; and 
the Knights of Charlemagne’s Round 
Table appear in all their gigantic 
lineaments: But the greater part dre 
formed precisely of the same sort of 
materials which supplied our own 
ancient ballad-makers, both the Eng- 
lish and the Scottish.” 

Our readers will now understand ge- 
nerally, what is the nature of this beau- 
tiful and interesting volume. And it 
new remains for us to give afew speci- 
mens of the distinguished powers of Mr 
Lockhart as a translator. Some of the 
finest of Ballads appeared some years 
ago in this Magazine, in several articles 
entitled Hore Hispanice, and a goo 
many others in an edition of 
Quixote, lately published by Hurst, 
Robinson and Company. The univer- 
sal admiration with which they were 
reeeived, both by the learned and the 
unlearned; suggested, we presume, to 
Mr Lockhart the idea of translating as 
many more as would make a volume. 

We shall quote three entire ballads ; 
and first, the “Seven Heads,” which 
to us possesses great pathos. It shews 
the power of that simplicity, which, in 
the Lake-School of Poetry, has so often 
degenerated into silliness. There is 
no such Lyrical Ballad in all Words- 
worth. Of that he may rest assured. 


THE SEVEN HEADS. 


“ Wuo bears such heart of baseness, a king I'll never call—” 
Thus spake Gonzalo Gustos within Almanzor’s hall ; 

To the proud Moor Almanzor, within his kingly hall, 

The grey-hair'd knight of Lara thus spake before them all :— 


«« In courteous guise, Almanzor, your messenger was sent, 
And courteous was the answer with which from me he went; - 
For why? I thought the word he eres of a knight and of a king, . 


But false Moor henceforth never me. to 


feast shall bring. 


‘ Ye bade me to td banquet, and:I at your bidding came, 


And accursed be t 


e villany, and eternal 


the shame— 


For ye have brought an old man forth, that he your sport might be:— 
_ Thank God, ‘Ivcheat you’of your joy—Thank God, no tear you see. 


t boys,” quoth Lara, “ it is a heavy sight, 


*“Thiese have brought your father to look upon this night ; 
=< sare boys, nor braver, were never nursed in Spain, 


of Moors, God rest your 
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souls, ye shed on her like rain. 
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“* Some currish plot, some trick (God wot,) hath laid you all so low, 
Ye died not all together in one fair battle so ; Seg 
Not all the misbelievers ever prick’d upon yon plain 

The seven brave boys of Lara in open field had slain. 


“* The youngest,and the weakest, Gonzalez dear, wert thou, 
Yet well this false Almanzor remembers thee, I trow; ©“ 
Oh, well doth he remember how on his helmet rung 

Thy fiery mace, Gonzalez, although thou wert so young. 


“* Thy gallant borse had fallen, and thou hadst mounted thee 

bl agttay one in the field—his own true barb had he ; 

Oh, hadst thou not pursued his flight upon that runaway, 
Ne’er had the caitiff ’scaped that night, to mock thy sire to-day! 


“« False Moor, I am thy captive thrall ; but when thou badest me forth, 
To share the banquet in thy hall, I trusted in the worth 

Of kingly promise.—Think’st thou not my God will hear my prayer ?— |, 
Lord ! branchless be (like mine) his tree, yea, branchless, Lord,and bare !"— 


So pray’d the Baron in his ire, but when he look’d again, 

Then burst the sorrow of the sire, and tears ran down like rain ; 
Wrath no more could check the sorrow of the old and childless man, 
And like waters in a furrow, down his cheeks the salt tears ran. 


He took their heads up one by one—he kiss’d them o’er and.o’er, 
And aye ye saw the tears down run—lI wot that grief was sore. 
He cl the lids on their dead eyes all bar Noe ng a frail, 
And handled all their bloody curls, and kiss’d their lips so pale.— 


“‘ O had ye died all by my side upon some famous day, ; 
My fair young men, no weak tears then had wash’d your blood away ! 
The trumpet of Castille had drown’d the misbelievers’ horn, ; 
And the last of all the Lara’s line a Gothic spear had borne.” — 


With that it chanced a Moor drew near, to lead him from the place, 
Old Lara stopp’d him down once more, and kiss’d Gonzalez’ face ; 
But ere the man observed him, or could his gesture bar, 

Sudden he from his side had grasp’d that Moslem’s scymitar. 


Oh ! swiftly from its scabbard the crooked blade he drew, 

And, like some frantic creature, among them all he flew— 

“© Where, where is false Amanzor ?—back, bastards of Mahoun !” 
And here and there, in his despair, the old man hew’d them down. 


A hundred hands, a hundred brands, are ready in the hall, 

But ere they master’d Lara, thirteen of them did fall ; 

He has sent, I ween, a good thirteen of dogs that spurn’d his God, 
To keep his children company, beneath the Moorish sod. 


The ‘ Avenging Childe” carries the reader away as upon a whirlwind. 


This Ballad is proved to be one of very high antiquity, by certain particulars 
in its lan 4 The circumstance of the tiled floor, es some okets of the 
same cast, -will not escape the notice of the antiquarian reader : 


THE AVENGING CHILDE. 


Hurran! burrah!. avoid the way of the Avenging Childe ; 
His horse is swift as ‘sands that drift—an Arab of the wild ; 
His gown is twisted round his arm—a ghastly cheek he wears ; 
And in his. hand, for deadly harm, a hunting knife he bears, 
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Avoid that knife in that weapon short and thin ; 
The dr 8 pbs Se ‘it ‘o'er, pire Nes im steep’d therein ; 
Seven times the smith hath proved its pith, it cuts a coulter — 
In France the blade was oned, from Spain the shaft it drew. 


He sharpens it, as he doth ride, upon his saddle bow, 

He sharpens it dn either side, he makes the steel to glow. 
He rides to find Don Quadros, that false and faitour knight, 
His glance of ire is hot‘as fire, although his cheek be white. 


He found him, standing by the King within the judgment-hall ; 

He rash’d within the Baron’s ring—he stood before them all. 

Seven times he gazed and pores d, if he the deed should do, 

Eight times distraught he look’d and thought, then out his dagger flew. 


He stabb’d therewith at Quadros—the King did step between, 

It pierced his royal garment of purple wove with green ; 

He fell beneath the canopy, upon the tiles he lay, 

“Thou traitor keen, what dost thou mean? thy King why wouldst thou 


slay ?”—~ 


“* Now, pardon, pardon,” cried the Childe, “ I stabb’d not, King, at-thee, 
But him, that caitiff, blood-defiled, who stood beside thy knee ; 

Eight brothers were we—in the land might none more loving be— 

They all are slain by Quadros’ hand—they all are dead but me. 


“* Good King, I fain would wash the stain—for vengeance is my cry ; 
This murderer with sword and spear to battle I d ~ ig 

But all took Saas with Quadros, except one lovely May, 

Except the King’s fair daughter, none word for him would say. 


She took their hands, she led them forth into the court below ; 

She bade the ring be guarded ; she bade the trumpet blow ; 

From lofty place, for that stern race, the signal she did throw— 

** With truth and right the Lord will fight—together let them go.” 


The one is up, the other down, the hunter’s knife is bare ; . 

It cuts the lace beneath the face, it cuts through beard and hair ; 

‘Right soon that knife hath quench’d his life—the head is sunder’d sheer ; 
Then gladsome smiled the Avenging Childe, and fix’d it on his spear. 


But when the King beholds him bring that token of his truth, — 

Nor scorn nor wrath his bosom hath—‘* Kneel down, thou noble youth ; 
Kneel down, kneel down, and kiss my crown, I am no more thy foe ; 
My daughter now may pay the vow she plighted long ago.” — 


** Courit Alarcos” is a doleful domestic tragedy—nor is there a finer Ballad 
in the traditionary poetry of any nation : 


COUNT ALARCOS AND THE INFANTA SOLISA. 


Avone, as was her wont, she sate,—within her bower alone ;— 
Alone, and very desolate, Solisa made her moan, 

_,Lamenting for ~ flower of life, that it should away, 
And she be never woo'd to wife, nor see a bridal day. 


Thus said the sad Infanta—“ I will not hide my grief, 
I'll tell my father of my wrong, and he will yield relief." ° 
The King, when heb her near, “‘ Alas! my child,” said he, 


‘* What means this melancholy cheer ?—reyeal thy grief to me,”— 
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« King,’ she said, ‘‘ my mother, was buried long-ago;. : 
sme tone dig boning ing, none else my griefs shall Beat: . 
I fain would have a husband, ‘tis time that I should wed— 

Forgive the-words I utter, with mickle shame they’re said.” — 


*Twas thus the King made answer,—‘“ This fault is none of mine, 

You to the Prinee of Hungary, your ear would not incline ; 

Yet round us here where lives your peer ?—nay, name him if you can,— 
Except, the Count. Alarcos, and he’s a married man.”— 


“* Ask Count Alarcos, if of yore his word:he did not plight 

To be my husband evermore, and love me day and night ? 

‘ Ifhe has bound him in new vows, old oaths he cannot break— 
Alas! I’ve lost a loyal spouse, for a false lover’s sake.” 


The good King sat confounded in silence for some space, 

At length he made this answer, with very troubled face,— 

“¢ It was not thus your mother gave counsel you shoulddo; 

You’ve done much wrong, my daughter ; we're shamed, beth I and you. 


“ If it be true that you have said, our honour’s lost and gone ; 

And while the Countess is in life, remeed for us is none, 

Though justice were upon our side, ill-talkers would not spare— 

Speak, daughter, for your mother’s dead, whose counsel eased. my care.” —~ 


“* How can I give you counsel ?—but little wit have I ; 

But certes, Count Alarcos may make this Countess die : 

Let.it be noised.that sickness cut short her tender life, 

And then let Count Alarcos come and ask me for his wife. 
What pass’d between us long ago, of that be nothing said ; 
Thus none shall our dishonour know,,in honour I wed.” — 


The Count was standing with his friends, thus in the midst he spake— 
‘* What fools we be! what pains men dree for a fair woman’s sake ! 

I loved a fair one long ago ;—though I’m a married man, 

Sad memory I can ne'er forego, how. life and love began.” — 


While yet the Count was ing, the good King came full near ; 
He his salutation with very courteous cheer. 

“* Come hither, Count Alarcos, and dine with me this day, 

For I have something secret, I in your ear.must say.”— 


The King | from the chapel, when he had heard the, mass ; 
With him the Count Alarcos did to his chamber pass; . 

Full nobly were they served there, by pages many a one ; 

When all were gone, and they alone, ’twas thus the King begun.— 


‘¢ What news be these, Alarcos, that you your word did.plight, 
To be a husband to my child, and love her day and night ?* 

If more between you there did pass, yourself may know the truth, 
But shamed is my grey-head—alas !—and scorn’d Solisa’s youth.. 


“¢ [have a dentine dathal are loty fas doy Be ' ie ' 
Within my, daughter’s ri and certes must di ona 
Let it be noised that sickness cut short her tender life, 

Then come and woo my daughter, and she shall be your wife :—. 
What pass’d between you long ago, of that be nothing said, 

Thus, none shall my disho nour know—in honour you shall wed.” — 


Thus spake the Count Alarcos—“ The truth I'll not deny, ~ 

I to the Infanta gave my troth, and broke it shamefully ; 

I fear'd my King w ne’er consent to give me his fair daughter ; 
But, eh! spare her that’s innocent~avoid that sinful slaughter.”—~ 
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. She dies, she dies,” the King 3“ from thine own sin it springs, 

If guiltless blood must wash tet ich stains the blood of kings : 

Ere morning dawn her life must end, and thine must be the deed— 

Else thou on shameful block must bend: thereof is no remeed.”— 


‘* Good King, my hand thou mayst command, else treason blots my name ! 
I'll take the life of my dear wife—(God ! mine be not the blame ! 

Alas! that young and sinless heart for other’s sin should bleed ! 

Good King, in sorrow I depart.” -——‘* May God your errand speed !”— 


In sorrow he departed, dejectedly he rode i 

The weary journey from that place, unto his own abode ; 
He grieved for his fair Countess, dear as his life was she ; 
Sore grieved he for that lady, and for his children three. 


The one was yet an infant upon its mother’s breast, 
For though it had three nurses, it liked her milk the best ; 
The others were young children, that had but little wit, 


Hanging about their mother’s knee while nursing she did sit. 
“* Alas!” he said, when he had come within a little space, 
** How shall I brook the cheerful look of my kind lady’s face >— 


To see her coming forth in glee to meet me in my hall, 
When she so soon a corpse must be, and I the cause of all !”— 


Just then he saw her at the door with all her babes appear— 

(The little page had run before to tell his lord was near 

“«* Now welcome home, my lord, my life!—Alas! you droop your head ; 
Tell, Count Alarcos, tell your wife, what makes your eyes so red?” — 


* T’ll tell you all—TI’ll tell you all: It-is not yet the hour ; 
We'll sup together in the hall—I’ll tell you in your bower.”— 


The oy | iy ond forth what she had, and down beside hin sate ; 


He sate pale and sad, but neither drank nor ate. 

The children to his side were led (he loved to have them so,) 

Then on the board he laid his head, and out his tears did flow :— 

** T fain would sleep—I fain would sleep,”—the Count Alarcos said :— 
Alas! be sure, that sleep was none that night within their bed. 


They came together to the bower where they were used to rest, . 
None with them but.the little babe that was upon the breast : ‘ 

The Count had barr’d the chamber doors, they ne’er were barr’dstill then ; 
“ Unhappy lady,” he began, “ and I most lost of men !”— ' 


* Now, speak not so, ——— lord, my husband, and my life, 
Unheppy never can she be that is Alarcos’ wife.”— 
** Alas! unhappy lady, ‘tis but little that you know, 

- For in that very word you've said is gather'd all your woe. 


“ Long since I loved a lady,—long since I oaths did plight, 

To be that lady’s husband, to love her day and night ; 

Her father is our lord the King, to him t e thing is known, 

And now, that I the news should bring! she claims me for her own. 


* Alas! my love, alas! my life, the right is on their side ; 

Ere I had seen your face, sweet wife, she was betrothed my bride ; 
' But, oly! that P should speak the word—since in her place you lie, 
It is the bidding of our Lord, that you this night must die. "— 
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«* Are these-the wages of my love, so lowly and so leal >— 
O, kill me not, thou noble Count, when at thy foot I kneel !— 


367 


But send me to my father’s house, where once I dwelt in glee, 
There will I live a lone chaste life, and rear my children aa 


“* It may not be—mine oath is strong—ere dawn of day you die !”—~ 


‘<0! well ’tis seen how all alone upon the earth am I— 
My father is an old frail man,—my mother’s in her grave,— 


« 


And dead is stout Don Garcia—Alas! my brother brave ! 


“ Twas at this coward King’s command they slew my brother dear, 
And now I’m helpless in the land :——It is not death I fear, 
But loath, loath am I to depart, and leave my children so— 


Now let me lay, them tomy heart, and kiss 


em ere I go.” — 


* Kiss him that lies upon thy breast—the rest thou may'st not see.” — 
*¢ I fain would say an Ave.”—‘‘ Then say it ily.”— 


She knelt her down 
Judge not my deeds, 


her knee: “ O, Lord! be: ‘ 
t look on me in pity and great grace.” — 


my case— 


When she had made her orison, up from her knees she rose—_. 
“* Be kind, Alarcos, to our babes, and pray for my repose— 
_ And now give me my boy once more upon my breast to hold, 
That he may drink one farewell drink, before my breast be cold.”—~ 


« Why would you waken the poor child? you see he is aslee 
Prepare, dear wife, there is no time, the dawn begins to peep.” — 


** Now hear me, Count Alarcos! I give thee 


rdon free— 


I pardon thee for the love’s sake wherewith I've loved thee. 


* But they have not m don, the King and his proud da’ 
The curse of God be H i for this unchristian slaughter I 


hter— 


I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days be gone, 


To meet me in the realm of death, and at God 


s awful throne !”— 


He drew a.kerchief round her neck, he drew it tight and strong, 


Until she lay quite stiff and cold her chamber floor alo 


ng ; 


He laid her then within the sheets, and, kneeling by her side, 
To God and Mary Mother in misery he cried. 


Then call’d he for his esquires :—oh ! deep was their dismay, 
When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay ; 


Thus died 


she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong, 


But God took heed of their offence—his vengeance stay’d not long: 


The cruel King gave up his soul upon the twentiet 


Within twelve days, in pain and dole, the Infanta peta away, 
y; 


Alarcos followed ere the Moon had made her round complete, — 
Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God’s judgment-seat. 


Mr Lockhart’s. powers #ell in these 
specimens. He is himself a poet—a 
good strong vigorous poet. His lan- 
guage has a masculine energy, not sur- 
passed by Byron himself—and his con- 
ception is extraordinarily vivid. He 
seizes upon the strong points in his 
original ; and, inspired by the feeling 
of their true character, he translates 
as if he were not translating, but pour- 
ing forth his own emotions. Indeed, 
many of the Ballads, which are some- 


subject, and 


what bald in the original, become in - 
his hands even magnificent composi- 
tions. The volume proves, that 
Lockhart is a master of the Engli: 
language, and that he has a. great 
power of versification ; but it proves 
more, that he has only to take a noble 
y to it his ardent and 
original mind, in order to 

what will entitle him to rank with the 
best of our living Poets. 
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Tue present Session of Parliament 
was to be the most brilliant 
since the days of Pitt. It has hitherto 
been the d within memory. The 
new Secretary of State was expected to 
have kept up a perpetual fire upon the 
Whigs—he has scarcely thought them 
wortha witticism. TheWhi ad made 
St Jamés’s ‘Street ri with dreadful 
note of preparation. had voted 
the do of an incapable ministry, 
they had dinedand drunk upon it, the 
victory was inevitable. They have not 

ulled a trigger. A few of the forlorn 
ope, the barristers, and notorious talk- 
ers, have been thrown forward, have 
been beaten, have quietly undergone 
their discomfiture, and seem now to be 
sent to the rear for the rest of the cam- 
ign. The debates have degenerated 
into the routine of the House ; a state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, parodied by a counter-statement. 


of that horse-vending financier Ma- 
berly ; and a question from the pro- 
fun of Hume, replied to by a ques- 
tion of equal depth from the profun- 
dity of Lord Palmerston. The mini- 
ster sits'in superior silence, leaves the 
heavy wheel to be turned by his sub- 
ordinates, and takes no more share in 
the discussion than the Serjeant, who 
sits counting the clock in the misery. 
of full dress, and if he pray at ail, 
doubtless prays for a Gunpowder Plot 
once a Session. Dearth of important 
topics cannot account for this dulness. 
Every hour produces some demand, 
oncesufficient to have roused the vigour 
of public men. There are voices 
coming = from eyery quarter of the 
horizon, in which an a tion 
would hear the prophecy of Ministe- 
rial ruin, and make it more 
than prophecy. Ireland ; the 
of the times on England ; the aggres- 
sions of France, yet uncured of ambi- 
tion ; the Peninsula, with its mingled 
‘scroll of rage, indignation, con t, 
and lessness, laid at the bar of th 
Fete ee 
an Op on, to - 
voked,; and to be made ie fearful 
instraments of divided conncil. No- 
thing could be feebler than the use 
t occasions, for the 
the excluded party. 
‘A single discussion, and a spiritless 
muster of O jon numerical force, 
have been fo wed: by utter silence, 
or silence broken only by the calcula- 
tions and paradoxes of a man, whose 


_ advancement 


‘speaking is'as sure an evidente of an 


empty house, as an owl's hooting is of 
night and solitude. The true cause is, 
that the Whigs are unpopular without, 
and divided within. ‘Their solicitation 
of the rabble has cut away the bridge 
between them and the national feeling. 
Honourable men will not subject them- 
sélves to the insult of public meetings, 
where they are liable to find some 
ruffian from ‘the kennel or the jail 
placed by ‘their ‘side, and decorated 
with the badges of Whiggism. Ho- 
nourable men will'not believe, that the 
first step-to the public gcod, is the in- 
vitation of some profligate from the 
dregs of London ‘democracy. They 
cannot comprehend how the frater- 
nal embrace is to be given to vaga- 
bondism, without receiving a ‘stain. 
They feel, that if, like the Roman can- 
didate, they are to appear before the 
people, they ought to appear in yes- 
tures doubly white, and not polluted 
by the mire of rabble politics, or ‘the 
deeper stain of a desire to endanger 
their country for the sake of their am- 
bition. This has shaken the party out- 
side Parliament. Public meetings are 
now taken out of their hands ; that 
great weapon of popular disturbance 
is plundered from their armoury,-and 
Daapere by hands that they. at once 
ear and hate. They begin to find, 
that democracy is not a thing ‘to be 
sported with at their lordly leisure ; it 
will not bear their hook in its nostrils ; 
it will not at within. their parks os 
ings, an ze under their eye for 
ie loaned orthar arlstoeritic tand- 
scape. If they bring the lion into the 
land, it will disdain their paltry boun- 
daries, antl ravage without their leave. 
The proudest names in the aristocrac 
have been withered in the contact wit 
a succession of mindless, mannerless, 
and uncharacteted brawlers. This was 
their own working, and is their ao 
riate punishment. The Mob-Phalari 
is roasted in his own bull. The gang 
of itinerant statesmen, who, like gyp- 
sies, carry their freight of unsound and 
uncustomed goods wherever they can 
evade the eye of the law, are too adroit 
for the lazy and half-educated chicane 
of their superiors. Cobbett and Hunt 
have shut out the Opposition from the 
market of the people ; they know what 
suits the popular taste, in those mat- 
ters, with the instinct of nature. - They 
speak that tabble jargon with native 
fluency, at-which my Lords of Brookes’s 
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toil with hopeless awkwardness ; and 
the haughtier dealers in disturbance 
are left, at the close of the markets, 
with their bales of grievance on their 
hands. . 

The general result will be for the 
better. Rabble meetings will become 
unfrequent, by the division of their 
leaders, by their obvious impotence to 
affect the measures of the state, and 
by the growing contempt of the coun- 
try for vulgar vice and degraded am- 
bition. Cobbett haunts Whiggism, as 
the devil was said of old to haunt 
those who raised him ; they must find 
work for the spirit of mischief, or he 
must carry off the necromancers. The 
Whigs feel this ; and a public meet- 


_ ing is now a public, theatrical, bitter 


exposure of Whig pride, in contact 
with rabble pia Lord Grey and 
Cobbett exchanging courtesies ; Mr 
Lambton giving the pas to Orator Hunt ; 
MrB am shrinking before Wool- 
er.—The most insolent men in the 
land steeped to the lips in reluctant hu- 
mility,'and soliciting the protection of 
the lowest. This is the crime that has 
covered Whiggism with national dis- 
gust. A generous ambition might have 
been forgiven : a bold attempt to over- 
whelm a ministry in an adverse time 
has had example in its favour, and 
might have had success. But this junc- 
tion with the rabble is without prece- 
dent, without-excuse, and without the 
hope of forgiveness.« The men who 
would stoop to the Mob for power, 
would be dangerous depositaries of 
power. Hesitating at-no sacrifice be- 
fore, they woul be stopped by no 
principle after. Their lower degrada- 
tion would ‘be — by their more 
towering disregard of the public pri- 
vileges. Nothing is so haughty in 
power asa slave. This is no mere 
theory... The Whigs in 1806 were too 
short a time in office for the full ex- 
hibition of their practice. They had 
not time to out their shoots and 
suckers over the constitution, till they 
might defy the national breath. But 
—— short period they rand a re- 
volutionary vigour. Their single year 
of probation was signalized by. the at- 
of ews up war with the only ally 
of ; to commit an act of pi- 

on Spain, the most’unwilling of 
all her enemies ; and te commit an as- 
sault on the constitution. This viola- 
tion-was final ; the failure was com- 
plete and their dishonour was not 
ess 


lete, in their abject offer to 
reli sh the Roman Ca c bill as 
Vor. XIII. 
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the price of their power. Th ish- 
ry rr pera Pho + e ho-’ 
nour of his'country, the peace of Eu-' - 
rope, or the in of tlie constitu-" 
tion, will desire to’see them the mi-° 
nisters of England. ; 
Personal feeling is a matter of im- 
portance, as it assists the estimate of 
ublic character ; and the Whigs have 
eft behind them the reputation of ha- 


ving been more nally insolent in 
office, more careless-of individual of- 


fence, and more haughty in their in-’ 
tereourse with those who had the mis- 
fortune to require their hearing, than 
any ministry on record. When such 
men can bend their spirits to the re- 
fuse of the streets, we have a proof of 
their insane appetite for power, a warn- 
ing of the extravagant value which 
they would set upon its retention, and 
of the remorseless _ by which 
they would counteract the natural re- 
sistance of the national mind. He is 
but a shallow observer of human na~ 
ture, who does not know that tam 
becomes dearer by possession. t= 
ever Whiggism has done to assist its 
rise, would be ten times done to avert 
its fall. In their te defence, 


what sacred part of the constitution 
would those hands spare, which -had 


violated them all in their easy entrance? 
What conseience would repel a falling 
Whig administration from hiring an 
auxiliary strength among the lowest 
of the human species?>— What memory 
of holier dienes would restrain ‘them 
from breaking up the establishment 
for the purchase of the Roman Ca- 
tholics ? What’ veneration for 
laws could stand’ between them ‘2 
some consummate personal -usurpa- 
tion of influence? For all these thi 
they have attempted. The’ India B 
the omc ogre pe met nk 
the , are written in: 
letters on the tomb of Whi , and 
stand at once its hi its accu- 
sation. Withinthe wallsof Parliamen 
their new auxiliaries have dislocated 
the tactique of party. Hume, address- 
ing a mob, is below Hunt, ‘and ad- 
ben yes House of Commons, he rises’ 
but little above his street eloquence. 
His oratory is equal to his knowledge, 
and both com him for the repre- 
sentative of the rabble. ‘There was 
an ‘old arrangement’ in the House ‘of 
oo by Mire a ay of offi- 
cial respect was paid to t ci 
personage on the iti eth, 
The acknow t of a Leader se 
cured something like consistency ‘in 
2¥Y 
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minister through him. The House 
thus escaped a variety of contradictory 
and unimportant proceedings ; thechief 

ic questions were fairly brought to 
issue before full Houses, and on com- 
plete notice ; and one great debate set- 
tled the public opinion for a month to 
come, relieved House of endless, 
minute altercation, and allowed the 

ic officers to attend to the national 

ess. 

_ There is now no acknowledged head 
of the Opposition. Tierney seems dis- 
gusted, and scarcely hides his disgust 
under. the pretext of being unable to 
bear late sittings. Mackintosh has am- 
bition, but he is too dubiously re- 
lied on by party. Those heads of the 
Whig Sy/va stricken away, we come to 
the brushwood at once, all of the same 


level, and of the same utility. The 
prize may in process actually lie be- 
tween Hume and Brougham. The 
public are sick of the Whigs, and they 
care but little who is to be King of 
Barataria. 

The war-cry has died ; it found no 


echo: in the public feeling, and it is 
gone loose upon the winds. Yet war 
is still the hope of the Opposition ; and 
the.men who depreeated all hostility 
with Buonaparte, are furious in their 
denunciations against Louis. Of such 
materials is the honesty of partizan- 
ship made. The Spenicn, struggling 
for his country, his laws, and his 
I » against the bloodiest and 
darkest tyranny since Attila, was, in 
their harangues, something less than 
man revolting against something more. 
The attempt to aid this generous strug- 
gle was reproved as scarcely less than 
an impiety, a giddy tampering with 
our own ruin, and an audacious re- 
sistance to the fate, by which it had 
been declared that France was to be 
irresistible. The same voices are now 
raised to call England into a crusade 
against Europe, in defence of a fan- 
tastic system, alien to the habits, in- 
terests, and even the liberties of Spain ; 
untried on any general scale, and like- 
ly to uate dissension in a coun- 
try bleeding under the-wounds of 
_ war: But this topic leads us back to 


Nations, i has 
Sega fie leet Casta Ty: somone 
Since the formation of the monarchy, 
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she has resisted all direct foreign in- 
fluence, with an habitual haughtiness 
toe stubborn for seduction. France has 
exercised asecret influence in her coun- 
cils, prejudicial to Spain, without. be- 
ing useful to her ally ; and it is to re- 
gain this influence that she now me- 
naces the young attempts of Spain for 
freedom. But when France dared to 
impose law, Spain replied by the sword. 
The answer of the Peninsula to the last 
and most powerful aggression of her 
old confederate, was ‘‘W ar totheknife.” 
Her answer now will be as resolute, 
and will be as desperately put in ac- 
tion. The French armies, if they ad- 
vance beyond the frontier, a question 
still dubious, will probably meet no 
resistance till their triumph seems se- 
cure. Spain, always tardy, has no force 
that can meet the invader. But she has 
what is more formidable than the pomp 
and preparation of war, the spirit of 
revenge, immortal hate, and invinci- 
ble disgust to the meddling of stran- 
gers, an almost sacred honour for the 
soil which a stranger only can tread’ 
to —_ and a faith at once selemn 
and extravagant, in the final victory 
of Spain. If the French linger at Ma- 
drid, this hatred will lay their armies 
in the grave ; if they retreat, after ha- 
ving reinstated the king, they leave 
him as helpless as they found him, 
and they must march to the capital 
every six months. The Spanish con- 
stitution is Jacobinical in principle, 
and equally unfitted for the habits of 
Spain, and the growth of her freedom. 
But what was to France a summon- 
ing up of all the spirits of anarchy and 
blood, is to the Peninsula a powerless 
spell. The constitution of 1812, isa 
constitution on paper, modified in all 
its workings by the national manners, 
the ancient prejudices, and the ho- 
nourable nature of the people. The 
plague that in France darkened the 
soil with the dead monarchy, nobility, 
and priesthood, and compelled Europe 
to establish an universal quarantine 
against this scourge of nations, in Spain 
is locked up in the secretary’s desk. 
The liberty that in the Peninsula is 
a child, idly pleased with the rattles 
and toys of power, but capable of 
growing into wisdom and manliness, 
was in the other a shape of mature 
villainy, past all the gentleness and 
ings of youth ; but familiar with 
es novel and rate in i . 
OW vice, a grim, incestuous, s 
elie: hating all that was 

above, and all that was below him, ir- 
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reconcileable with the laws of heaven 
or earth, a practised and compacted 
frame of hostility to human nature. 
Spain has not inscribed atheism on the 
walls of her temples, nor embroidered 
the guillotine upon her banners. We 
hear no cry of an undone church, nor 
of a dying nobility, from her shores. 
Europe is not startled from her sleep 
by the burst of flame, that reduces 
into embers the old glory, the wealth, 
and the throne of Spain. ‘There have 
been no sweeping executions, none of 
those atrocious riotings in human 
blood, for which the name was yet to 
be invented, no fisillades, no mitrail- 
lades, no noyades. Her civic hands 
have not committed massacres, which 
would have stained for ever the name 
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general safety cannot allow forbear- 
ance. But ti i 


wisdom of another, without 
upon its head the crime of un 

war. When we see Spain putting the 
trumpet to lips, and proc uni- 
versal war, calling on the multitude 
in every land to take: 

against the state, and’ i 

self as the desperate and irreconcile- 
able enemy to the peace of the world, 
then we may rise up against her as 
we rose u —_ rance ; let loose 
war upon her ers, and, armed with 
a strength not our own, deliver over 
the disturber of the earth to final 


general ey an ‘beyond which 


ae wwwervy wears oe worr FF “NY. ”* 


moe. 


a 


a eo 


ry | 
“ 


chains, for the future quiet of man- 
even of aconquering army. There is kind. ; 





PATRIOTIC ODE. 


(From the Spanish Gazette of Madrid, 1st March, 1823.) ; 


To the wind, to the wind, your banners rear ! 
Awake !—nor lie in sloth reclining— 
Arise—nor shrink in craven fear— 
Lo! France’s thousand blades are shining— 
She comes—but not as friend she comes— 
Death—ruin—rapine in her train— 
To arms !—rouse up your warning drums— 
Ho !—to the combat, Spain ! 


Our sires were great in ancient days, 

No loftier power on earth allowing ; 
Shall we their mighty deeds erase, 

And to the dust our necks be bowing ? 
They strove for fame—for Liberty— 

On fields where blood was spilt like rain ; 
Hark ! how they call us from the sky— 

Ho !-—to the combat, Spain ! 


Castille, and Arragon, arise !— 
The tempest cloud of war is brewing :— 
Burst th the shades that veil your eyes— 
Are ye , while this is doing? 
Lo! armies crowd the Pyrenees, 
They carry with them thraldom’s chain— 
Will ye ignobly crouch to these p— 
Ho !—to the combat, Spain! 


Look forth on every well-known spot— 
On field and forest, rock and river ;— 
‘Then draw the sword, but sheathe it not, 
Till these from foreign feet ye sever— 
' The trampling feet of foreign . 


Who march in power, and proud disdain ; 
biesto-timmnadand au their shrieking ghosts— 
Ho !—to the combat, Spain.! ti 
And are we, then, so lost—so low— 
That strangers can alone restore us ? 


Lo! Earth our every blow— ete 
py ns ae 
’ ; t ¢ 
he freedom only dais total, 
And crouch we to the oppressor’s hands ?>— 
Ho !—to the combat, Spain ! 
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IRISH AFFAIRS. 


_ Inguayp is in a ferment from Carnsore Point to Bloody Farland. As for 
Dublin, no words can possibly convey an idea of the political fever now ra- 
ging in that city ; and the vinces are not much cooler. We have received a 
very excellent article on its concerns, but it is too long, and came too late for 
this month. Our correspondent will perhaps remodel his paper, to suit any 
new views which the ensuing month may open, and it shall flourish in our 

il Number. 

n the mean time, we shall just copy the forty-first chapter of the third 
book of the most delectable romance of Pantagruel. It is a fragment of the 
defence-—the triumphant defence of Judge Bridlegoose, before Trinqua- 
melle in the great cause of the subsidy—assessor Toucheronde. In so doing, 
we shall enlighten the literature and the petition of our readers—their litera- 
ture, for unfortunately the times in which the witty author wrote, required a 
degree of grossness in language which has made Rabelais a sealed book ; and 
therefore a cleanly specimen of his wit, and the amazing fidelity of his trans- 
later Sir Thomas Urquhart, (a countryman of our own, ) must be acceptable— 
and their politics, for never was a truer lesson read to any conciliators, than in 
the following chapter. . For Lord Wellesley, on account of his conduct in 
India, his measures in Spain, his early efforts in the cause of Pitt, and 
above all, on account of his being brother to the Great Carrarn, we feel 
every possible respect, but he has failed decisively in Ireland. He went to 
make peace between parties, and he has blown the old feud into frenzy. Af- 
ter all, it is rather a foolish expectation to hope to put down party feelings in 


any country—and Ireland is not so peculiarly pacific as to make such a pro- 


ject more probable there than elsewhere. Be that, however, as it may, we agree 
entirely with Mr J. N. North, (who really is an honour to our family,) that 
le are not to be conciliated by force. ‘l'‘herefore, my Lord Wellesley, and 

r Plunkett, read, mark, and inwardly digest the advice of old Peter Den- 
din—and if you do wish to conciliate, take-——-Time. Hear the worthy decider 


of suits. 


“ How Bridlegoose relateth the History of the Reconcilers of Parties at Variance in 
Matters of Law. 


_ “I REMEMBER, to the same purpose,” 
_ (quoth Bridlegoose, in continuing his dis- 
course), “ that in the time when at Poic- 
tiers, I was a student of law under Croéa- 
dium Juris, there was at Semerus one 
Peter Dendin, a very honest man, careful 
labourer of the ground, fine singer in a 
church desk, of good repute and credit, 
and older than the most aged of all your 
worships ; who was wont to say, that he 
had seen the great good man, the Coun- 
cil of Lateran, with his wide and broad 
brimmed red hat; as also, that he ‘had 
beheld and looked upon the fair, goodly, 
and gracious Lady Pragmatical Sanction, 
his wife, with her huge rosary or pateno- 
trian chapelet of jett-beads, hanging at a 
large sky-coloured ribbond. This honest 
mah compounded, atoned, and agreed 
more differences, controversies, and va- 
riances at law, than had been determined, 
voided, and finished during his time in 
the whole Palace of Poictiers, in the au- 
ditory of Montmorillon, and in the town- 
house of the old Partenay. This amicable 
disposition of his rendered him venerable, 
and of great estimation, sway, power, and 


authority throughout all the neighbour- 
ing places of Chavinie, Nouaile, é 
Vivonne, Mezeaux, Estables, and other 
bordering and circumjacent towns,villages, 
and hamlets; all their debates were pa- 
cified by him; he put an end to their 
brabbling suits at law, and wrangling dif- 
ferences. By his advice and councils were 
accords and reconcilements no less firm- 
ly made, than if the verdict of a sovereign 
judge had been interposed , therein, al- 
though, in very deed, he was no judge at 
all, but a right honest man, as you may 
well conceive. rg. in L. si Unius. F. de 
Jure jur. et de verbis obligator. l. continuus. 
“There was not a hog killed within 
three parishes of him, whereof he had not 
some part of the haslet and puddings. He 
was almost every day invited either to a 
marriage, banquet, christening-feast, an 
uprising, or women-churching treatment, 
a birth-day’s anniversary solemnity, a 
merry frolic-gossiping, or otherways to 
some delicious entertainment in a tavern, 
to make some accord and agreement be- 
tween persons at odds, and in debate with 
one another. Remark what I say, for he 
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never yet settled and compoundeda differ- 
ence betwixt any two at variance, but he 
strait made the parties agreed and paci- 
fied, to drink together, as a sure and in- 
fallible-token and symbol of a perfect and 
completely-well-cemented reconciliation, 
sign of a sound and sincere amity and pro- 
per.mark of a new joy and gladness to 
follow thereupon. Ut Nat, per Doct. F. 
de Peric. et com. rein ven. L. i. He had 
a son, whose name was Tenot Dandin, a 
Ram young, sturdy, frisking royster, 80 
me Gort who likewise, (in imitation 
beg Payeh making father), would have 
cndectiten + od mastiled with the taking 
up of Variances, and deciding controver- 
sies betwixt disagreeing and contentious 
parties, pleaders, as you know. 
j {ya solet similis esse —_ 
Ut ait gloss. gi. quest. I. C. siquis g. de 
cons. dist. v. C. 2. fin. et est not. per doct. 
cod. de impub. et. aliis substit. L. ult. 
et L. Legitime. F. de. stat. hom. gloss. 
in L. quod si nolit. de- edil. edict. 1, quis- 
quis C. ad leg. Julo Majest. excipio filios a 
‘Moniali susceptos ex Monacho. per gloss. in 
‘C. impidicas 27 . And such was 
his confidence to have no worse success 
‘than his father, he assumed unto himself 
the title of law strife-settler. He was like- 


ways in these pacifi¢atory negotiations so - 


active and vigilant ; for Vigilantibus Jura 
subveniunt, ex L. pupillus F. que in fraud. 
cred. et ibid. L. non enim et instit in procem. ; 
that when he had smelt, heard, and un- 
derstood ; ut F. si quando paup. fec. L. 
Agaso gloss. in verbo olfecit ; and found, 
that there was any where in the country 
a debatable matter at law, he would in- 
continently thrust in his advice, and so 
forwardly intrude his opinion in the bu- 
siness, that he made no bones of ma- 
king offer, and taking upon him to de- 
cide it, how difficult soever it might hap- 
pen to be, to the full contentment and 
satisfaction of both parties: it is written, 
Qui non laborat non manducat. And the 
said Gl. F. de damn, infect. L. quamvis : 
And Currere plus que le pas vetulam com- 
pellit egestas. Gloss. F. de lib. agnosco. L. si 
quis pro qua facit, L. si. plures C. de Codd. in- 
cert. BUT sO HUGE GREAT WaS HIS MIs- 
FORTUNE IN THIS HIS UNDERTAKING, THAT 
HE NEVER COMPOSED ANY DIFFERENCE, 
HOW LITTLE SOEVER YOU MAY IMAGINE IT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN, BUT THAT INSTEAD OF 
RECONCILING THE PARTIES AT ODDS, HE 
DID INCENSE, IRRITATE, AND EXASPERATE 
THEM TO A HIGHER POINT OF DISSENSION 
AND ENMITY THAN EVER THEY WERE AT 
BEFORE. Your worships know, I doubt 
not, that, 
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Sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia paucis. 

“ Gl. F. de alien. in mun. caus. fa. lib: 
iij. This administered unto the tavern- 
keepers, wine-drawers, and vintners of 
Semerua, an occasion to say, that under 
him they had not in the space of a whole 
year so much reconciliation-wine (for so 
were they pleased to. call the good’wine 
of Legugé,) as under his father they had 
done in one half hour’s time. It happen- 
ed a little while thereafter, that he made 
a most heavy lamentation to his father, 
attributing the causes of his bad success 
in pacificatory enterprizes to the perver- 
sity, stubbornness, froward, cross, and 
backward inclinations of the people of his 
time, roundly, boldly, and irreverently up- 
braiding, that if but a score of years be- 
fore the world had been so wayward, ob- 
stinate, pervicacious, implacable, and out 
of all square, frame, and order, as it was 
then, his father had never attained to, 
and acquired: the honour and title of 
Strife-appeaser, so irrefragably, inviolably, 
and irrevocably as he hath done ;' in do- 
ing whereof Tenot did heinously tranj 
against the law which prohibited children 
to reproach the actions of their parerits, 
Per gl. et Barth..L. iii. paragr. si: quis F. 
de cond. ob caus. et authent. de’ Nupt. 
sed quod sancitum Col: iv. To thjs the ho- 
nest old father answered thus: My son 
Dandin, when Don Oportet taketh place, 
this is the course which we must: traee. 
Gl. C. de Appel. L. eos etiam: for the 
road that you went upon was not the 
way to the Fuller’s Mill, nor in any part 
thereof was the form to be found where- 
in the hare did sit. Thou hast not the 
skill and dexterity of settling and com- 
posing differences. Why? Because thou 
takest them at the beginning, in the very 
infaney and bud as it were, when they are 
green, raw, and indigestible ; yet I khow 
handsomely and featly how to compose 
and settle them all. Why? Because I 
take them at their decadence, in their 
waning, and when they are pretty well 
digested. So saith Gloss. 

‘* Dulcior est fructus post multa pericula ductus. 

“ L. non moriturus C. de contrahend. et 
comit. stip. ,Didst thou.ever hear the yul- 


gar proverb—Happy i is the physician, whose 


coming is desired at the declension of a. dis- 
ease? For the sickness being come to a 
crisis, is then upon the’ decreasing 

and drawing towards an end, although the 
physician should not repair thither for the 
cure thereof; whereby, though nature 
wholly do the work, he bears away the 
palm and praise thereof. My pleaders 
(clients), after the same manner thereof, 
before I did interpose my judgment in 
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the reconciling of them, were waxing faint 
in their contestations; their altercation 
heat was much abated, and in declining 
from their former strife, they of them- 
selves inclined to a firm accommodation 
of their differences ; because there want- 
ed fuel to that fire of burning, rancour 
lower sort of lawyers were the kindlers ; 
that is to say, their purses were emptied 
of coin; they had not a win in their fab, 
nor penny in their bag, wherewith to so- 
licit and present their actions. 


Deficiente pecu, deficit omne, nia. 

«“ There wanted then nothing but some 
brother to supply the place of a para- 
nymph, brawl-broker, proxenete, or me- 
diator; who, acting his part dexterously, 
should be the first broacher of the mo- 
tion of an agreement, for saving both the 
one and the other party from that hurt- 
_ ful and pernicious shame, whereof he 
could not have avoided the imputation, 
when it should have been said, that he was 
the first who yielded and spoke of a re- 
eoncilement ; and that therefore mn mae 
not being good, and being sensible re 
his shoe did pinch him, was willing to 
break the ice, and make the greater haste 
to prepare the way for a condeseendment 
to an amicable and friendly treaty. Then 
was it that I came in pudding time, 
(Dandin my son), nor is the fat of bacon 
more relishing to. boiled pease, than was 
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my verdict then agreeable to them ; this 
was my luck, my profit, and good for- 
tune. TI tell thee, my jolly son Dandin, 
that by this rule and method I could 
settle a firm’ peace, or at least clap up” 
cessation of arms and truce for many 
years to come, betwixt the Great King 
and the Venetian State ; the Emperor and 
the Cantons of Swisserland ; the English 
and the Scots; and betwixt the Pope and 
the Ferrarians. Shall I go yet further? 
Yea, as I would have God to help me, 
betwixt the Turk and the Sophy, the Tar- 
tars and the Muscovites. Remark well 
what I say unto thee—1 would take them 
at that very instant nick of time, when 
both those of the one and of the other 
side should be weary and tired of making 
war—when they had voided and emptied 
their own cashes and coffers of all trea- 
sure and coin—drained and exhausted the 
purses and bags of their subjects—sold 
and mortgaged their domains and proper 
inheritances—and totally wasted, spent, 
and consumed the munition, furniture, 
provision, and victuals, that were neces- 
sary for the continuance of a military ex- 
pedition. There I am sure, by God, or 
by his mother, that would they, would 
they, in spite of all their teeths, they 
should be forced to take a little respite 
and breathing-time, to moderate the fury 
and cruel rage of their ambitious aims, 
Thisis the doctrine in Gi. 37. d. c. si quando. 
Odero, si potero; si non, invitus amabo.” 


So far Bridlegoose. If Mr Plunkett had read in the following chapter the 


story of that worthy Gascon gentleman Gratianault, and like him taken a nap 
before bringing his late action —— the bottle-holders of Dublin, perha 
the Jecture, as Doctor Curtis, the Roman Catholic dignitary of Armagh, 
it, would have been profitable. And had not the Irish government 
meddled with the dressing of the statue of King William, which was gradual- 
ly falling into neglect, they too would have done wiser, but verily it may be 
said of Lord W. as of Tenot Dandin, ‘“ Thou hast not the skill and dexterity 
settling and composing differences.” 2 
>. S.—The most prarF thing connected with these Irish affairs that ‘we 
remember for some time, is an assertion of a gentleman of the name of Aber- 
crombie in the Honourable House, viz. that some motion of his had made a 
considerable sensation in Ireland! The motion, by the way, came well from 
Abercrombie, who is in the service of the Duke of Devonshire ; for it went 
to throw discredit on people for commemorating the accession of King Wil- 
lia HI: TO WHOM HIS -MASTER OF DEVON IS INDEBTED FOR HI8 TITLE 
AND THE PRESERVATION OF HIS ESTaTE. Our readers may remember that 
this is the same person who cat such’a figure last year in John Hope’s busi- 
hess, But as the Solicitor demolished him, there is no need of our doing him 
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On the Scotch Character. 


°'* ‘ON THE ScoTcH CHARACTER—BY A FLUNKY.” 


_Lorp Byron: being a somewhat 
whimsical nobleman, has lately hired 
two or three Cockneys as menial ser- 
vants. are to do his dirty work, 
for which they are to receive his cast- 
off clothes, and, we believe, a 
pounds per annum. They look about af- 
terthe manner of pimpsand purveyors ; 
— it ean to mente — 
to feel uppish on preferment, these flun- 
kies occasionally enact high life below 
stairs, and waltz away with washer- 
women and bar-maids, and used-up 
kept-mistresses. Thereisno great harm 
in that, for the kitchen and the ser- 
vants’ hall must be allowed their privi- 
leges ; and, among a free le, there 
ought to be no inquisition into the flirt- 
ation of the pantry and the coal-cellar. 
But when the gentlemen of the livery 
and the shoulder-knot become authors, 
and deal in National Characteristics, 
curiosity is excited to know how they 
spell; and, besides, such interest is 
felt by every body in all his Lordship’s 
cenietna; as it is éxtended even to 
the mental qualifications of his body- 
servants, his gentlemen, and his gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen. 

rae The ctor domes as - 
a -corporate. g together 
like pect of bees. 7 do not .know 
how it may be among themselves, but 
with us they are all united as one man.” 
With vs! ¢. e. The Cockney is in the 
service of a Scotch nobleman, and se- 
veral of the other servants, it would 
appear, are Scotch, and all hang to- 

like one man, so as to embitter 

life of the said Cockney valet. It 

is a t hardship, and he should, if 
satiiley get a character, and look 
out for another situation. “‘ A Seotch- 
man gets on in the world because he 
is not one, but many.” In short, he 
owes in the w like a swarm of 
* egin at the Arctie Circle, 

and they take Scotland in their way 
back !/” From where? “ Should you 
mention Hampstead or Highgate, they 
smile at this as a local prejudice, and 
remind you of the Calton Hill.” What 
else could The Cockney expect, when 
eternally descanting in the hall upon 
the mountains of Cockney Land ?— 
It is a local prejudice of our valet’s, 
and good manners ought to have re- 


strained him from discussing such in- 
vidious topics. ‘‘ Even Sir Walter 
Scott, Iunderstand, talks of the Sedtch 
Novels in all companies.” This in- 
formation the Valet had from Lord 
Fife’s. butler. But his friend had 
been taking a glass in the morns 
ing, and was bamming Bill.—“ The 
natives of the sister kingdom, in par- 
ticular, (Ireland,) cut their country 
like a poor relation, are shy of “bei 
seen in one another’s company: 
try to soften down the brogue in- 
to a natural gentility of expression. 
A Scotchman, on the contrary, &e.: 
&c.” Have you forgot, William, ever 
having been in St Giles’s? Irishe 
men shy of being in each others 
company! Was you never 
kicked in an Irish row? Was not your 
own father an Irish tailor? Did ‘you: 
ever hear him soften down his brogue 
into a natural gentility of expression? 
oe Did you never see five 
undred Iris! tlemen working in 
one body at the 1 Paddington canal ? 
Here you are a mere ninny, Flun- 
ky. Think a moment and you will 
find it so. “It is enough for a Scotch 
man to let you know that he 
the dialect that Wilkie speaks, that 
he has sat in com with the Aus 
= of Waverley.”” Remember that 
e person you are satirizing thus 
—namely, the Thane’s butler, re 
stood—never sat—in ny- 
the Great Unknown. Stick to the 
truth occasionally, however painful. 
a There woe teres et rotunduds" 
ever quote the Latin lingo again, 
Bill. is.is as bad as calling Mr 
Southey’s hexameters, Iambics, which 
you know you did, Bill, to the great 
annoyance of Taylor and Hessey, and 
other classical scholars in their most 
— Journal. “I never knew-a 
tchman give up an argument but 
once. It a wary. learned man, the 
editor of an Eneyclopedia, not my 
— Mr Macvey Napier.” This-is 
. How dare you to sneer at the 
learning of a Macvey ? These are in- 
deed Fine Arts of yours to the editor 
of the Supplement. It seems the ars 
gument was about Greek, which the 
Scotchman gave up. About Greek ! 
‘* Every one stared,” says our valet— 





* See Liberal, No. 2. 
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and well might ; “ but the t 
arf an Sistiaaish defence the 
‘his situation allowed of, and yield- 
the form and with the’ honours 
war.” Was he dead drank ?— 
‘He swears (of course) by the Edin- 
: i ee Poe 
Magazine not easily put down.” In- 
consistent dog! << Hie does not like an 
idea the worse for its coming to him 
from a respectable, well-authenticated 
source.” Prodigious! “ This may be 
in part the reason of the blunder they 
have made in laying so much stress on 
what they call the Cockney School in 
Poetry, as if the people in London were 
oud of that pistincT1on !”—Stop, 
Fiunkey—stop. You are giving your- 
self the lie. Did not you complain to 
the public lately, in a preface, that the 
of London were so afraid of 
ing thought Cockneys, that not one 
of oe — a a le line of 
yours, lest he might there quire 
the name of Dealney ? Proud of the 
distinction! Go to bed, Bill ; you are 
non-compos—quite fuddled. “ It is 
not a single blow, but a repetition of 
blows, that leaves an impression on 
them.” Is a Scotchman, Billy, distin- 
i by this from any other living 
Is not your own skull, and 


ing? 
would not your own posteriors be sen- 


sible of a ition of blows? You 
well know they are.—‘‘ They make 
a t gulp, and swallow down a feu- 
dal lords with all the retinue he can 
muster—the more the merrier—but of 
a single unprotected straggler they are 
}, jealous, scrupulous in the extreme as 
er, inquisitive as toconnections, 
curious in all the particulars of birth, 
, and education.” Why so 
sore, my Flunkey? Has not Mr Jef- 
frey given you. a written character? 
You said a little while ago that you 
did ‘* not know how it was among 
themselves ;” but it seems now that 
you do know, and that on your co- 
ming to Scotland, ‘ an unprotected 
straggler,” you found people “ scru- 
in the extreme as to character.” 
) wonder are irritated ; for, like 
Cesar’s ile: 90h should have been 
above suspicion. Did they object to 
yet principles or your — 

* You may trust something to the ge- 
herosity or magnanimity of an Eng- 
lishman or an Irishman, but'a Scotch- 
man (the exceptions are splendid) uni- 
formly calculates the consequences to 


On the Scotch Character. 


[March, 


_ himself.” Who. were the splendid 


people who, regardless of all conse~ 
quences to themselves; unscrupulously 
associated with the unprotected strag=' 
gler? “If a word is said against 
our moral character, they shun you 
ike a plague-spot.” Alas! Poor Yo« 
rick ! rah will out; and Rous- 
seau himself has not been more candid 
in his Confessions. “‘ They imbibe'a 
bad opinion of you from others, and 
conceal the good they hear of you, 
both from themselves and the world.” 
What good did the people of Scotland 
ever know of this Cockney that they 
could conceal it? And what kind of 
good must that be, that can be so ef- 
fectually concealed from the world! 
—** Poor Burns! he called up the 
ghost of Dr Hornbook; but he did 
not lay the spirit of cant and lying 
in the cunning North.” Poor Flun- 
key, thou knowest as little of Burns as 
of any thing else. No ghost of Dr 
Hornbook did he ever call up—thou 
knowest not the poem. And as for 
the cunninc Nortua, Burns was dead 
long before we laid the whip across 
thy shoulders. There is neither cant 
nor lying in scoring the back of a 
Cockney—call' up the ghost of Dr 
Hornbook for a plaister. ‘‘ Of all 
blackguards (I use the term for want 
of any other) a Scotch blackguard is, 
for this reason, the worst.” . There is 
some occasion, certainly, for the Cock- 
ney parenthetically ssicgiciig for thus 
applying his own name to. any other 
person ; but that is not his greatest 
= in this instance. A Scotch 
blackguard is a disgusting blackguard ; 
but a Cockney blackguard is more so. 
Flunky says, “ The character of a 
blackguard sits ill upon a Scotchman 
for want of use ;” but on a Cockney it 
sits well from constant, practice. He 
has been a blackguard, it is most pro- 
bable, from his earliest youth; “ he 
gives the world assurance of a black- 
guard,” and humbly as he may think 
of himself at times, when in fits of 
despondency, after a. debauch or a 
kicking, and disposed to yield the pre- 
cedence to a Scotch blackguard, yet, 
again vivified by a little heavy-wet or 
blue-ruin, he plucks up wonderfully ; 
and, unlike a Scotchman, who, ac- 
cording to Bill, is not one but ma- 
ny, heis not many but one ; that is 
to say, the one most consummate and 
most contemptible blackguard in Coc- 
14 
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, the Pink of Bow, and the Lily 

of vse Yellow and stink.” 

The Scotch are not at all the kind of 


Seems | 
in whom he must be 


pena re aueeed on the 
contrary, they man ints, 
vieckaeaee ares 

Byron discharge 
the valet in question, and the man be- 
come helpless and h out of place, 
let him send down a subscription pa- 
per to Mr Jeffrey, and we engage, meo 


e. 


ro that in a sin 


these 


Lt 
itieh | 


e 





EDINBURGH 


No. I. II. 


I. 
‘ Twisn, when people carry umbrel- 
soe that th yi consider pte 
ve no ight to ram a 

pointed ithatrachetnt of destruction into 
your mouth or eye. If the rain falls fast 
or t downward, without wind, 
po ae, walks, pick- 
ing his steps, with hi t eyes u 

on his great splay-feet, heedless of the 
sweep of his points poking round in 
a circle, and ming the day-lights, 
or penetrating the potato-traps of 
the uncanopied liege. If the rain is 
drifting before a north-easter, then he 
drops his forehead, shuts his eyes, lays 
his umbrella at rest, like a knight of 
romance, and tilts at with the 
sharp brass ferule, like an absolute 
Galloway Stot himself. In both cases 
is he equally unconcerned for your 
comfort and existence, and enamoured 
of his own. Now, Mr Editor, I wish 
to know if a quiet citizen, such as I 
am, is entitled, by the law of the land, 
and of human nature, to knock such a 
beau instantly down, or, if that be too 
severe, to kick him into the gutter? 
I should be extremely sorry indeed to 
have recourse to any en beyond 
the law; but if my eye is pricked need- 
lessly with a sharp instrument, such as 
the point of an umbrella, may I not 
give the retort courteous, or the quip 
modest, by applying that blunter in- 
strument, the human foot, to a less 
sensitive eet of his body, namely, the 


Vou. XIII. 


NUISANCES. 
III. IV. 


knock down, or kick intd the kennel, 
the fitst person of the male sex, who 
wantonly attacks tne with his umbrel- 


porters, caddies, chair-men; 
and coal-bearers of Edinburgh, are an 
indispensable evil, and must, I pre- 
sume, be tolerated. But, pray, is it 
oe a the rules of the civili- 
world, that a crew of c@idies, to 
amount of femere a dozen, shall al 
stand in a body on the pavement, at 
the corner of every street, and inter- 
wor oo of bie M feat anes ‘o 
e8s 8 on 
their lawful or anbewfal business ? 
These lazy, » raw- boned; 
snuff-stinking Celts, 
ner of every street in the New-Town, 
and not a lady even can pass, without 
being jostled with the fetid and famy 
aborigines of Badenoch and Lochaber. 
The stand as if tied the 
neck to the stall, or lounge and 
forward like swine in a sty—and to 
escape their bristles and their black- 
guardism, it is to leave the . 
pavement, cross the kennel, and en- 
ous See. —— this nue 
at all times ~ Per a 
lady must jump over or into a ditch, 
or submit to be jostled, jumbled, el- 





¥ 


i- . ture of halting hesitation and bouncing 


king along 
metropolis, to spit 
that a = 
shift of 
| your “ gay deceivers,” and 
bang against your watch- 
or suppose, forgetting your 
= seea well-employ- 
which I saw yesterday 
and fifty pounds ann 
spittle into 


way, or, if time and place will al- 

, to trundle him down the Mound, 
into the bed of the Nor-Loch. 

IV. 

The ex-President, Secretary, and 
ane the quondam Orators of 

iritish Forum, have, within. these 

two or three years back, become old- 

and infest the streets, 


robe. ers monsters 
are Jews ; and it was one of them that 
i converted to Chris- 


come elose up to your 

ear, and whi into it the most 

deous of parting with coats 
that have to you from time im- 
memorial, and- you have worn 
for unnumbered years. Seldom does 
one of these ex-members of the Bri- 
tish Forum come within a yard of 
you, but an immense flea seizes .the 
opportunity of escaping from the loath- 
some hound, and fixing his head- 
quarters within the main-body of his 


—— ; nay, haply, sometimes when 


e wretch lifts his arm to his nasty hat, 
which he had stolen from the. poor’s- 
house, to cajole you into the sin of sell- 
ing tad small-elothes, he shakes off 
a still more loathsome vermin upon the 
ruffle of your shirt, or deposits, them 
within the radiance of your diamond 
breast-pin. Now, I ask, Mr Editor, 
is this ? Are we to be ex 
to mck vermin on rs en ph asad 
city ?. Or ought not the officers 
Shes te cule team contends Ios, the 
collar, and transmit them to the tread- 
mill? If their profession is a lawful 
one, give them a licence to infest gen. 
tlemen wherever they meet them—if 
it is not, let them go through the posi+ 
tions, and learn the steps of the most 
useful dance ever yet invented for vas 

bonds ; or if this be troublesome, 

grant a liberty of fist and foot to 
every gentleman whom the filthy mis- 
ereants accost, and let them get the 


gutter or the grunsil. . 
op P. R, 
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XPH-A’EN SYMMNOFIOC KYAIKQN MEPINIZZSOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 
' ” Proc: ap. Ath. 


ni eke is a distich by wise old Phoeylides, 
71 dais ancient who-wrote erabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
‘0! “Meaning; “’Tis niGut FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
bag eNoe Novr-T0 LET THE JUG FACE ROUND THE BOARD.LIKE.A CRIPPLE ; gio 
*‘ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” itd 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very ve motto to put to our Noctes.j 
." px Oo : C. N. ap. Ambr. 





Sepriunt—Cunteiornza Nortu, Esq, Chairman ;° Trmorny Ticktxa, 
Esq. Croupier ; ; Monean esa +» JAMES Hose; Esq. &c. &e,, 


Sczwe—The Blues-Room—the Table crowded with Bottles, a Beets, : 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


- Tume—One in. the Morning. - 


Hoce (prologuitur. ) 

‘Tr’ s just needless for you to deny “t, mon ; it was areal bad Number. © 
binna my ain bit paper on gg Napier, there was naething worth pang 
o’? What ware ye a’ about ? 

" ODOHERTY: 


I was in quod—hang it, they say John Bunyan and Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote bioks ere, bat may spirits pa sink. fi 


HOGG. 
And wha brought ye out? 
TICKLER. 


_ Poo! .poo ! he took the benefit of'the'cessio as usual. 
NORTH: 
I'm sure if he would but exert himself, he need never bein a any such crepes 
—but I’m weary of speaking. Confourid-— rr 
HOGG ( Aside to the Adjutant.) a) 
Never heed—-he’E. mind ‘you in his wall for a’ hie bark v was aye waur 
than his bite. io brew 
ODOHERTY: f isslooe allt 
" ‘N'importe! Here I am once more. T'll be cursed if I'don’t a dowa~' 
id ere the next month is over. How well it will look—“ At ee pee 
ouse, by special licence, Morgan Odoherty, Esq. to Lady ——— !” 
TICKLER. 
“ Do or die,” is the word with you, it would appear. —Well, you had better 
get a Hi ighland garb without delay.» Nothing to be done sans kilt — sir. 
ven * = and impudence” won't go down unless in puris. 
ODOHERTY. 
= you see ae i the Celtic cattleshow? I am told he looked 
nobly. ; 
et, indeed. Hogg makes 7 fitie sevigs. ° Hewes gil ovey'ia.'s belatle 
a very fine savage. was all overin a 
with @ dirk, claymore, eagle’s feather, tooth, whisker, pistol and powder-horn: 
His ears were erect, his eye-brow indignant, his hands were hairy, his hurdies 
were horrible, his tread was terrific. I met him even where our mercliants 
— and truly he had the ee 


Vor. Xk : 2Z 
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tote ODOHERTY. . 
Had you your tail on, Clanhogg ? 


HOGG. 
Ye ill-tongued dyvour!—But what's the use of argufying wi’ the like o’ 


you?—( Sings.) 
| Knees an’ elbows, and a’, 
> Elbows an’ knees, and a’ ;. 
Here’s to Donald Macdon 
Stanes an bullets, an’ a’ ! 


NORTH. 
Ay, ay, Jemmy, that’s the way to take it—But I’m sorry you thought it 
a bad Number. I should have supposed that its containing a oh of your 
own would have been enough to save it with you, at least, and the rest of the 
Ettrick lads. “ , 
TICKLER, 


You deceive yourself, editor. e 
NORTH. 
Nay, Tickler, I know what you mean... Upon my word, I shall insert that 
thing of yours very sogn—don't be so very impatient. 
TICKLER. 
What, you old quizz! do pose I was angry at your omitting my 
poy 7 ong mn? You may hick it behind the fire for what I care, I assure, 
you of that, sir. 


NORTH. 
Not so fast, Timotheus ; but what was your chief objection ? 
TICKLER. 
That shocking, that atrocious lie, about Brodie—or rather, I should say, 
that bundle of lies, 
ODOHERTY. 


I wrote it. "Ware candlesticks. 
HOGG. 


Haud your haund there. Hoot, hoot, sirs ; the present company are always 
excepted, ye ken. 


‘ Agreed ! Agreed ! 
TICKLER. 


_I disdain all personality, but that ph was full of shocking mis-state- 
ments. The fact is, I saw Brodie hanged, and he had no silver tube in his 
pom , and no flowered waistcoat on, It is true that he sent for a doctor.to 
ask was any probability of escaping with life, but Degravers told him 


OMNES, 


once, sir, that he would be “as dead as Julius Cesar ;” these were the 
words But Brodie would held his. own opinion ; and aeheds e’er threw down 
e 


the pocket handkerchief more assured of resuscitation. Poor devil ! he just spun 

round a few times, and then huyg as quiet as you please, with his pig-tail leok« 

ing up to heaven. “. 
ODOHERTY. 


Alas ! poor Brodie !—To tell you the truth, I wished to hum D’Israeli a 


NORTH. 
Pleasant, but wrong! For shame upon all humming! 
ODOHERTY. 


Faréwell !—a long farewell to all our Noctes ! 


HOGG. . 
~ Ye mak mair trumpetting chant a apllantioe chil, like D’Israeli, than mony 
a man of original genius and invention. Ye've never reviewed my “ Three 
Perils of Man” yet. | 
; NORTH. 

‘The more shame to me, I confess ; but wait till the “‘ Three Perils of Wo- 

man” appear, and then we'll marry. them together in one immortal article. é' 
" ODOHERTY. at iis 


What, then, are “ The Three Perils of Woman?” 1 think, “ The Three 





Perils of Man” were, according to our kilted classic, sid Wonea, Wa, and 


Ay ware —but faith, guess for yoursell, my cock. I ance tald ane of 
you the pe they fh, uss fo yours cibial din baneemmennenied 
won to my second volume. 
NORTH. 


for a man of original us and invention. But, let's seem 
I think ak you thoald make them, “ Maly Seabnney, oa and Methodism.” 
MR TICKLER. 


Or, what say ye to “ Ribbons, Rakes, and Ratafie ?” 


woarTH. 
“ Flattery, Flirting, and Philabegs?” Three F's, Hogg. 
HOGG. 
Weel, I thought of some o’ thae very anes.. ee eee 
ings, and Christenings,” too ; and than I thought of ** Dreams, Drams Dein, al 
Dragoons”—~but I fixed at last on three L’s. 


ODOHERTY. 
** Legs, Lace, and Lies?” 

HOGG. . 
Na, na, you're a’ out. “ Love, Learning,“and Laziness.” 


ODOHERTY. 

0, most lame and impotent conclusion !|—But, no doubt, ou'll make it rich 
enough in the details. Your * Love” will no doubt end in the ‘cut ; 
*« Learning,” in Constable’s Magazine ; and your “ Laziness,” in Black 
Stockings. Thus we shall have an imposing and instructive view of life and 


HOGG. 
If ye say another word, I'l! dedicate the buik to you, Captain. 
ODOHERTY. 


Do. I always repay a dedication with a puff. 


HOGG. 
Yon D'Israeli chap dedicated to you, I’se warrant ? 
ODOHEBTY. 
In writing the tale of “ eT bee (for, if I understand you rightly, there 
are to be three separate tales,) I beg ‘of ‘you to imitate, above all other other novel 
writers, my illustrious friend, the Viscount D’Arlincourt. 
HOGG. 
Arlincoor, say ye? Wait till I get out my kiclevine Od! T never. 
heard tell o ? him afore. ie r rm 
rete 


For shame! * Not to know him.”—( eri a word, however, 
tein Secpey vei the ret gents of he age age. If you doubt what { 
say, ‘ou to ichard Phillips. a there beside 
Seon orth’s crutch. pee ine .— 
‘wont: (Handing onthly to the Ensign. 
OHERTY. 


sguiiiietasiats «© ‘This is the work of s man of genius, and the 
ee ne ete ee: Need I read ramen = 
Sir Pythagoras ? 
HOGG. 


Oh, no. But what is’t 5 wad See a pielioahaks to k 
Troth, t wad be sane the cuur ofa that a tire to bil ieuee Sine Ee 
ODOHERTY. 

"Tis more ly in-the tale “ that I venture to t 
stson toot ble lend’s works. "Hie fete niet here? ig gn 

era. Follow him, and you will please Macvey himself. , . 
HOGG. 

“Weel; let’s heat’ a wee bit screed 0’ him, I daresay Mr North will hae 
yonder amang the lave, beside his stult. Sauf us ! the aa Goa 
mee mony new authors. bid 

eb sla 19 


‘ 


‘ 
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ee : NORTH. © a eleva 
You may say 80, truly ; and I groan as well as my table. Here's: “ The 
» however. ill that do, Odoherty ? 
; ODOHERTY. roe 
Yes, yes—any of them will do. You see, Hogg, the noble author plunges 
us at once into the deepest interest of his tale. .An invading army of Saracens 
carries ruin and horror into the hills of the Cevennes. A Princess, the heroine 
of the book, is driven from her al halls—she flies with her vassals—the 
black flag of Agobar floats awful ‘on ,the breeze—all alarm, terror, dismay, 
desolation— 
| > HOGG. , 
That’s real good. I'll begin my “ Laziness,” wi an invasion too. 
ODOHERTY. a hh 
Certainly—and now attend to this illustrious author’s style, for it is that I 
wish you to copy, my dear Hogg. Hear this passage, and thirst for geology. 
You understand that the description ‘refers to a moment of the d t and 
most overwhelming emotion—our Princess is in full flight, the hall of her an« 
cestors blazing behind her— 


** While the Princess, borne on her gentle palfrey, abandoned herself to these sad 
thoughts, Lutevia, at a turn of the rock, again presented itself to her view. Lighted 
torches were seen to glance here and there upon the platforms of the castle. These mo- 
ving lights, the signal of some new event, announced a tumultuous agitation among 
the soldiery. The fatal bell again was heard. Ezilda could doubt no longer that ‘the 
Saracens attacked the fortress. She immediately struck into the depths of the 
monntains. The bright stars directed her march, as she pursued an unfrequentedroad 

s untrod rocks, and by the edges of precipices. At every step, Nature presented 
explicable horrors, produced by the various revolutions which had acted upon, this ree 
gion. In one place were seen streams of basaltic lava, thick beds of red pouzzolanum, 
calcareous spars, and gilded pyrites, thrown out by the numerous volcanoes. In.ano- 
ther, strange contrast ! the ravages of water had succeeded to those of jire ; transparent 
petrifactions, marine shells, sonorous congelations, sparkling scorie, and crystallized 
prisms, were mixed accidentally with the confused works of different regions. A cra- 
ter had become a lake; an ancient bed of flames, a cascade; the waves of the ocean 
had driven back the blazing volcanoes, had' placed the peaks of mountains where their 
bases had been, and had rolled péle-méle, zeolites and silices, cinders and crystals, stae 
lactites and tripoli! !! From a reversed cone covered with snow, and which eontain. 
ed freezing springs, boiling waters spouted. In the dark ages, it would have seemed 
that the toe tends genii of devastation, fire and flood, had contended; and-as the 
mysteries of Providence put to fault the reason of the philosopher, these mysteries of 
nature all the systems of the learned. r 
“The heavens were covered with clouds, a small rain had begun to fall, and each step 
had become more perilous ; the narrow road cut in the rock seemed to offer only a suc- 
cession of precipices. ‘ ws 
« After some hours’ journey, the Princess approached a torrent, whose waters thun- 
dered between a double colonnade of basaltic pillars. At the bottom of a glen, which 
seemed almost inaccessible, the road enlarged. Upon a barren flat, surrounded ‘by 
pointed rocks, and enormous calcareous stones, the virgin of Lutevia perceived a sort‘of 
wild camp, lighted by scattered fires. Terror was a stranger to her soul, and believing 
that she was covered by the buckler of the Lord, and that her path through life was to 
be marked by frightful events, Ezilda,was resigned to her stormy destiny ! ! !”’ 
HOGG. 

Oh man, that’s awfu’ grand—thae lang words gie siccan an air to the deli- 
neation. I grmer some o’ thae bonny words would suit vera weel in my 
** Learning.” Will you lend me the buik, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 
- Say no more. The volumes are thine own. 


HOGG. 

Thank ye kindly, sir. Od, I'll gut this chiel or lang be. I wonder what 
Gray will think of me? But I'll easily bam him, noo he’s ower the water. 
ODOHERTY. ; 


- Ay; here’s another prime morceau. “Tis the description, you are to sup 
‘por ‘ otto where a lave adventure goes on. a 

* This celebrated grotto was sunk in the base of a mis-shapen and rugged rock. Its 
peak had been a volcano ; its arid summit, scorched by its eruptious, covered with black 
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green echorl, metallic moliiculi, with calcined dnd vitrified substances, bore i 
— rt the See of ye. while the’sunken earth, the schistous work 
the beds oS eal tiepeir mivsonn at Teteah ah macian uctions, and the re. 
gular piles of busaltic prisms, were evidences of the operation contending elements.” 


, HOGG. 
* Evidences of the operations of contending elements!” It’s perfectly sub- 
lime. It dings Kilmeny—na, it clean dings her! 
NORTH. 
Nil desperandum! Spout us a bit more, Odoherty. 
HOGG., 
Speak weel out, Captain—gie yourself breath. 
ODOHERTY. 
Read yourself, Hogg—there’s a fine place. 
HOGG. 
Na, wha ever saw the like o’'t—Ze-ze-ze-oleet-—Montlos—Girand—Sala- 
berry—berry. Ay, it’s just Salaberry. Od, this is worse than the Eleventh 
of Nehemiah . 


ed 


ODOHERTY. 


Poo! You're at the notes, Let me see the book.again.: Did you ever de- 
scribe a handsome fellow, Hogg? Well, hear how this virgin Princess here 
describes one she saw sleeping in his own bed-room, to which she had 
trated. ‘‘ His chest,” says she—‘ his chest half-bared, white as the marble 
of Paros, was like that of the athletic Crotona, As vigorous as the Con- 
queror of the Minotaur, as colossal as the Grecian Ajax, as beautiful as the 
Antinous of the Romans——’ 


2 


NORTH. 

Stop, stop ; fold up the bed-clothes again, if you please. Upon my word, 
this is worse than Sophy Western and Mrs Honour about Tom Jones’s broken 
arm. 

HOGG. 

My gudeness! This is just the book I wanted.—Od, I'll come braw speed 
noo. 

ODOHERTY. , 

To be sure you will. But a man of your stamp should not follow with any 
servile imitation. No—Admire D’Arlincourt, but cease not to be Hogg! 
/ HOGG, 

De’il a fears.o’ me! 

ODOHERTY. 

If your heroine is to be woo’d about St Leonards, be sure you turn u 
Pinkerton, or Jameson, and tip us the Latin or German names of all the dif- 
ferent strata in that quarter. It will have a fine; and, in Scotland at least, a 
novel effect. If she climb Arthur’s Seat, tell us, how the thermometer stood 
when she was kissed at the top. If. there is a shower on her wedding. 
night, take a note of the cubic inches that fell. If her petticoat be stained 
with green, tip us the Linnean description of the . And if you are afraid 
of going wrong in your science, Mr Leslie will ok wor Fors over the MS. for 

ou. 

2 HOGG. 

I'll send him a copy of the second edition; but I'll let nae Professors look 
at my manuscripts. Od! I mind ower weel,what cam o’ my Waterloo. 

Cross! NORTH. tye et 
Your Waterloo !—God bless me. Did you help Mr Simpson, then ? 
HOGG, 5 

Ye're a’ to seek. It wasna Jamie Simpson’s book I had aught todo wi’, (al« 
though it was a very bonny bit bookie, too.) It was a Waterloo o’ mine ain, 
a poem I had written, and I sent it in to Grieve; and a wheen o’ them had a 
denner at Bill Young’s, to read it ower, forsooth.. And od !—heard you ever 
the like o’ sic tinkler loons ?—they brunt it bodily, and sent'me a-round-to< 
bin that it was havers—mere havers. , at 
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Paltry, envious souls! Insensate jealousy! Despicable spleen ! 

Ritern 6 qo ove! ¥ 0 cveno +? soRieret? Srfi olesgo od meolt mord 


iol io eveer il ond avin 





Ehi~— 
Grecum est. 


What's your wnll? 
oponeERrty. (Sings, ay himself on the trombone.) 


Greek and Latin 
Will come pat in 
Our Chaldean Shepherd’s page. 


With geology, 
And petrology, 


Sans a 
tie; choad b Woe cxtnl cut sae. (bis.) 


"Tis He will tickle ye 
With Molliculi, 
Pouzzolanum, Schorl, and Schist ; 
Tis he will bristle, 
With cone and crystal, 
His shepherd’s whistle 
Is now, in loa' and high scorn, dismist. (bis.) 


Til. 
Show 
In shells and scorie ! 


Pour your lava, _ 
1 With Stlacttie, 


And Zeolites, 
Hogg now will make thee stare, prodigious Parr! (bis.) 


/ “ IV. A 
When he prints it out, 
The French Institute 
Will enrol one Scotchman more ;— 
How we'll caper, 
When Supplement Napier, 


For a cal ‘ 
Bows low, Peet ba vain, by Altrive’s shore! (bis.) 


v. 
Grasp your slate, sir, 
Scratch your pate, sir, 
You must —the world is dumb! 
Logic, Rhet’rick, 
Chemic, Metric, 
"| Fresh from Ettrick, 
With glorious roar, and deaf ‘ning deluge come ! (bis.) 


HoGG (much affected.) 
Givens: yeur tend, Captain. she Oh, dear me ! 


Enough of this, boys—What new bookshave you heen reading, Tickler ? 


From Hogg to Foscolo the transition is eas . Ihave been much gratified 
with the Resays on Petrarch. . 
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ODOHERBTY. 
Fudgiolo’s new affair ? tal & ; 
drop thet title, "Tis really s volume, fall of fhets, 
He must now 
full of fancy, full of feeling,—a very delightful book, inly. eneckaite 
NORTH. 
I glanced over it. There seemed to be a cursed deal of Balaam, in the shape 
of Appendixes, and so forth. 


TICKBER. «i sad 
True enough—But there’s sail enough to do even with that quantity of bal- 


NORTH, 
Have you seen a little volume about the Spanish affair, by one Pecehio, ai 
Carbonaro Count from Italy? 
TICKLER- 
Not I, faith; nor never will. 
NORTH. » 
No, no, ’tis not worth your seeing.—It is full of Blaquiere, Edward Bla- 
_ quiere, Esq. writes the , and puffs his excellency Count Pecehio, and 

Count Pecchio repays Edward Blaquiere, Esq. in the body of the book. It con- 
tains, however, and that’s what brought it to my recollection just now, some 
most eulogistic pages about Ugo Foscolo. Here is the book, however. Read 
for youll inf Handing Pecchio.) vit) 

; BF oe omy (as musing.) ( _— 

Ay, my Jacopo Ortis ! so this is the way you go on, (reads is cottage 
isisolated, but ell furnished. A canal is near it, that looks like the troubled 
Lethe. One might take our friend’s abode for a hermitage, were it not for the 
TWO PRETTY CHAMBERMAIDS that one observes moving about the precincts.” 
—Two !—Yes, by Jupiter, ’tis so in the bond. Two! O, ye Gods! 

i HOGG. 
Twa hizzies !—Less might serve him, I fancy. 
ODOHERTY. ' 
Two! Pretty well for the latitude of the Regent’s Park. 
TICKLER, 

Well done, Mr Last Words! But these are your Zante tricks.‘ The isles 

of Greece! the isles of Greece !” 
NORTH. : 
Pooh, pooh! Timothy, you're daft. I confess I regret that he should have 
been called Fudgiolo—for a man never finds it easy to lose a nick-name. 
ODOHERTY. 
Of my making. 
NORTH. 

Sorrow on your impudence !—You bave cost many a worthy body a sore. 

heart in your time, with your nicknames. 
ODOHERTY. 
True, O King !—O King, live for ever ! 


HOGG. 

That's just what I ay thoght. If Mr North could get his ain gait, there 
would not be a better-natured book in a’ the world—it's just that lang- 
Adjutant that pits the deevilries intill’t. 

ODOHERTY,. 
Hioieks ! -Hioicks !—but, after all, isn’t it odd that Reviews, &c., and all 
uce smallest effect, or upon reputation 
any writer. -I confess I wonder that this should be 
NORTH. 

I conus I chowld wenden if ic Gee Gwin, 

Aha‘! by this\ceaft he bath his living !—but be honest for once,. Kit North. 
and tell me the name of that author that has been permanently raised, or pere 
manently depressed, beyond his merits by our periodicals? _ 


Send) 





. *} 
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- : ’ a! ~ NORTH. ’ rie J 
Permanently is a queer word—You think to get out by that loophole. ‘ 
ODOHERTY. 

“Why, do but think of things as they are. Does Wordsworth stand a whit 
the lower, for having been a general laughing-stock during twenty long years ? 
—Or does Jeffrey stand a whit the higher, for having been puffed during a pe« 
riod of about equal extent ? : ws 

NORTH. 
It was I that brought up the one, and put down the other of them. 

H za! A trumpeter wanted here! Wh :. big fell think urself, 

uzza ere y, big fellow as you think yo 
they would just have been where they are by this time, although had taid 
oe. rte we -~ y are by » although you had s 
HOGG. 


Barbaudoes! Was North in Barbaudoes ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Yes, this man who now rules, and with no light rod, the empire of Euro- 
pean literature, consumed many years of his life among the sugar plantations 
of'the other hemisphere. He has been a Jack of all trades in his day. 

NORTH. 

Wait, man, he'll see it all in my autobi hy—which, if so please the fates. 

shall see the light : ! y ; ography: P J 
** Ere twelve times more yon star hath fill’d her horn.” 


HOGG. 

_ © Meaning me ?—0Od, I’ll no be lang about twal tumblers, if that’s a’ the mat- 
ter. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ha! ha! honest Jemmy !—But, to be serious, old boy, who then is the man 

that hath been elevated ?—who is he that hath in this sort been depressed ? 
NORTH. 
Why, as I said before, you will creep out upon your “ permanenily.” 
ra ODOHERTY. 

And you may say that. The fact of the matter, or, ut cum Josepho loquar, 
* the tottle of the whole,” is, that all the criticism that has been written since 
the Flood, might just as well have remained in non-existence. For example, 
does any one really dream that there slumbers at this moment, on the shelves 
of the British Museum, any real fellow whose works arenot known, and deserve 
to be known? Has my friend D’Israeli, or any of that tribe, ever been able 
to ferret‘out a long concealed author of genius ?—-No, no. Depend on’t, my 
dear, there’s no Swift, nor Pope, rior Gibbon, nor Smollett, nor Milton, nor 
Warburton, nor Dryden, nor anybody really worth being up to, but what all 
the world is up to—The critical bowstring has been justly applied, or baffled 
there is no third to these two ways of it. 

: TICKLER. 

I side withthe Adjutant. And the longer things go on, there will be but the 
more need for plying the cord tightly. No age ever possessed, nor does ours, 
for what I see, more than‘a very few great ones ; and to smother the small ones 
is but doing justice to these and to the public. rus 

" ODOHERTY. ; 

Well said, Timothy.—If one looks ‘round among our periodicals, there is 
scarcely one of them that is not labouring away to hoist up some heavy bot- 
tom. “ The Quarterly and the British Critic tell us that Milman is a mighty 
poet. ‘The New Monthly Magazine, and five or six inferior books, keep up a 
perpetual blast about Barry Cornwall—Waugh winds his sultry horn 
gery of Mrs Hemans—Taylor and Hessey pound the public with Barton and 

Cunningham. 
NORTH. 


‘Well, and what do ye make of-all this? Is it not true, that Mr Milman ts 
a elegant and acconiplished man, and that he’ deserve#®to be lauded for 
his fine verses ?_ Is it not true that Barry Cornwall’s dramatic scenes formed 
a delightfullittle book ? and t they to be quite forgotten, merely because 
he has written three or four confounded trashy ones since? Is it not true that 
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Mrs Hemans is a woman of pretty feeling, and writes sweetly >—Is it not 
true that Bernard Barton and Allan Cunningham are both of them deserving 
of commendation? _ 
; HOGG. 
Hear! hear ! 
ODOHERTY. ‘ ‘ 
The question is not whether these people deserve some praise, but whether 
they deserve the highest praise—for hat is what they get in the quarters I 
have indicated. just to bring you up with the curb, my dear, do you 
.» really suppose that any of these names will exist anno eighteen hundred and 
a ty-three ? ; 
HOGG. 


Phe Forty-Three’s a long look—heh, me! we may a’ be aneath the moulds 


by that time. 4 
TICKLER, (dejectedly.) 
The wicked shall cease from troubling— 
HOGG, (dittv.) 
And their works shall follow them— 
ODOHERTY. 


Come, come: what’s the fun of all this? ( Sings.) 


1. 
Time and we should swiftly pass ; 
He the hour-glass, we the glass.— 
Drink! yon beam which shines so bright 
Soon will sink in starless night : 
Tchorus, now, Tchorus— 
* Ere it sink, boys, ere it sink— 
Drink it dim, boys! drink, drink, drink !— 


2. 

Drink, before it be too late— 

Snatch the hour you may from fate ; 

Here alone true wisdom lies, 

To be merry’s to be wise.— 

_ Ere ye sink, boys, ere ye sink— 
Drink ye blind, boys ! drink, drink, drink ! 
(Much applause.) 


NORTH. 

Odoherty, Odoherty ! I say you are an absolute bar to business.. Which of 
you will give me an article on the last Number of the Quarterly Review ? 

HOGG. 

I write in The Quarterly myself now and then, sae, if you please, I would’ 

rather it fell to the Captain’s hand. 
ODOHERTY. 

Well, I like that notion—as if I had not written in every periodical under 
the sun, and would not do so if I pleased to-morrow again. Ly, Opem. your 
grey. espana, you Pig—you should not be quite so obtuse at this time,ot day, 

think— 

HOGG. , 

Whatna warks do you really contribute till, Captain? 

" - | ODOHERTY. 

I write politics in the Quarterly—Belles Lettres sometimes for the Edinburgh ; 
ditto, for the Monthly Review, t ticularly the Supplemental Numbers about 
foreign hooks.) Divinity for the British Critic—these wre geeey regular jobs 

- but I also favour now and then Colbourn, Constable, Waugh, &c. in their 
Magazines. In point of fact, I write for this or that periodieal, according to 
the state of my stomach or spirits, (which is the same thing.) when I sit down. 
Am I flat—I tip my Grandmother a bit of prose. Am I dunned into sourness— 
I cut up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. Am I yellow about the 

Do I sport what Crabbe calls whan 
4 3 


OL. 
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‘¢ The cool contemptuous smile 
; Of clever persons overcharged with bile ;” ~ 3 
Why, then, there’s nothing for it but stirring up the fire, drawing a cork, and 
Ebonizing—ainsi va le monde ! 
NORTH. 
So, Principle, Mr Odoherty, is entirely to be laid out of view? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not at all, not for the Bank of England, my dear fellow. But what has 
Principle to do here >—no more than Principal B:ird, I assure ye. Why, don’t 
we all know that little Cruikshanks did the caricatures of the King for Hone, 
and those of the Queen for the other party, and who thought the less either 
of him or his caricatures? Are a man’s five fingers not his own property ? 
NORTH. 
Dans sa peau mourra le Reynard. So you seriously think yourself entitled 
to play Whig the one day and Tory the next. 


ODOHERTY. 
** Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur”— 
NORTH. 
You talk en Suisse. 
ODOHERTY. 
Ay, and as you know to your cost, old boy, Point d'argent, point de Suisse! 
HOGG. 


I dinna follow you vera weel, but I’m feared you’re making a very shame- 
ful story of yourself, Captain Odoherty. 
NoRTH, (aside to Hogg.) 
My dear Corydon—he’s only bamming us, I believe. 


HOGG. 
Oh! the neerdoweel! to bam Mr North ! this beats a’! 
ODOHERTY. 
“* This beats York races, Doncaster fair, and Judges come down to hang 
folks.” — 
NORTH. 
Enough ! enough !—But once more to business, my friends ; what say you 
as to the Quarterly ? 
TICKLER. 
*Tis certainly a first-rate Number ; the best they have had these three or 
four years: but I don’t see why you should have an article upon it. 
NORTH. 

_ . Ido see it, though. Sir, the Quarterly has done itself immortal honour by 
that paper “ On the Opposition.” I should willingly give something to know 
who wrote it. : 

TICKLER. 
Why, ’tis well argued and well written ; but after all, your own work had 
said the same things before, and perhaps as well. 
NORTH. 
No, indeed, sir. We had uttered the same sentiments and opinions; but 
neith@r so wisely nor so well: the clear, quiet, masterly exposure in that paper 

. Has not often been rivalled. We have had few things so good since Burke’s 

pamphlets. Once more, I would like to know the author’s name. 
HOGG. 
Can it be Mr Canning? 
; NORTH. 
No, no; it has neither his rhetoric nor his oratory: nor has it the air of 
being written by so old or so high a statesman as Canning. 
; TICKLER. 
Croker ? 
: NORTH. 
- Out again. It wants his rapidity and his vivida vis. Compare it with the 
. on Ireland. They, to be sure, were written when he was very-young, . 
and the style has the faults of youth, inexperience, and over imitation’ of Ta- 
citus; but still-one may see the pace of the man’s mind there ; and a very 


fiery pace it is. 
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‘ ODOHERTY. . ° 
I do not think it can be Gifford’s own handywork. 
. NORTH. , 

I would not swear that. It has much of the masculine determined energy 
of Gifford’s mind ; and if it has none of the bad jokes that used to figure in 
his diatribes, for bitter bad some of them were ; why, such a man may very 
well be supposed to have discovered his own weak points by this time. “Of 
late, more's the pity, his pen has not been very familiar to us, even iu the 
Review. 

TICKLER. 
: It will. be a great loss to literature whea he retires from his Review. I 
wonder who is to succeed him. if 

NORTH. . 

I wish, with all my heart, he had a successor worthy of himself: a man 
inspired, like him, in spite of all his defects, with a true and deep reverence 
for the old spirit of English loyalty and English religion; and, what will be 
even more difficult to match, imbued with a thorough knowledge of the old 
and genuine classics of our literature. I fear no young man will do; and I 
know of no old one likely to buckle to such a labour. Murray shfould look twice 
ere he leap; but perhaps Gifford himself may stand it out longer than seems 
to be generally expected. . 

, 1ICKLER. 

I hope so. After all, the Tories might find it almost as difficult to replace 
him, as the Whigs would find it to replace our friend Jeffrey. 

’ t NORTH. 

Just so. The truth is, that both Gifford and Jeffrey have done man 
wrong things—the latter many hundreds, perhaps; but take them all in all, 
they are scholars and gentlemen, and literature must number them among the 
bene meriti of her republic. Compare them with the fry they have so long 
kept in the shade. 

H0GG (testily.) 


Neither the tane nor the tither has said a word about ‘“‘ The Three Perils.” 
ODOHERTY. 

Come, that’s shabby, however. But cheer up; I will do you in both, ere 
three months be over, or my name’s not Morgan. 
: NORTH. 

‘Lord keep us! Does an old stager like the shepherd feel sore upon such 
points as these? I profess I had no notion of it, or I should have buttered 
you with the thumb long ago myself. ee 


HOGG. 
Praise is praise, an it be but frae a butcher’s calland. 
NORTH. 

Elegant, Hogg! How you would squeal if I put the knife in your hide! No 
jokes on me, my formose puer. 

HOGG. - 

Dinna gloom that gait. Od! I was na meaning ony offence— 

TICKLER. 

Kiss and be friends. But, North, don’t you wonder, at the Quarterly’s 
taking no notice of the Spanish affairs? I confess I expected a paper on that 
subject, full of real information ; which, indeed, we need not look for in any 
other quarter. Q 
GOT hs ve NORTH. 

Wait a little. 1 suppose it will keep cool for a little, like that dishing of 
O’Meara. , 

ODOHERTY. 
. I give up my brother bog-trotter. He is indeed dished. 
. TICKLER. 
.. Ay, and yet I am not sure whether it be not Cobbet that has given him 
the coup-de-grace.—Did you see the Statesman’s article? No?—Well, then, 
Cobbet just says the truth smack out. O’Meara may bother away with para- 
graphs till Doomsday.—He is a gone man, until he denies the letters printed 
Quarterly. ; 
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: - NORTH. 

‘* Elegant O'Meara,” indeed !—But if it be true that-he’s turned out of the 
menagerie, 1 suppose no more need be said of him. I'll tell you what is my 
opinion.— The = on that’ fellow in the last Edinburgh Review must now 
be making my friend Jeffrey feel as sore as Dr Phillpotts’ letter-itself—Oh !. 
sir, these are the sort of rubs that make a man bite the blood out of his nails. 
—Phillpotts’ calm, dignified, unawswerable smashing has done them more 
harm than any thing they had met with these many days, and then on the 
back of that comes this vile exposée. 

- ODOHERTY. 

My private opinion is, that O’Meara’s book was got up in a great measure as 
ye on the Edinburgh Review. The art of puffing has made great progress 

late. Devil a book comes out without some dirty buttering in it, either of 
you, North, or the Edinburgh, or the Quarterly, or of some other periodical 
the Author wants to conciliate. Witness D’Israeli buttering Gifford.—Lord 
John Risse} buttering Tom Campbell.—O’Meara buttering John Allen ;— 
and last, not least, Billy Hazlitt buttering you in the Liberal. 

NORTH. 
Call you that buttering your friends? A shame on such butter ! 
moe ODOHERTY. 

What would you have?—The boys can’t write three pages without men- 

tioning you. If that is not butter enough for you, you must be ill to please. 
HOGG. 

The Captain’s in the right. An author’s aye commended when he’s kept be- 
fore the public. That's what gars me pit up with the jokes of some of you 
chields. 

ODOHERTY. 


*Ditto— But the fact is, that the Cockneys are mad—they can tell a hawk 
from ‘a handsaw on other occasions; but whenever the wind is North, due 
North, ’tis all up with them—out it comes, the absolute slaver of insanity. 
You have much to answer for. We shall hear of some tragedy among them 
one of these days. 
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NORTH. 

Any thing but another Mirandola—say I. 

HOGG. 

‘Heot, hoot, ye’re ower severe now, Mr North. The poor lads had aye 
enetigh to do to gar the twa ends meet, and now ye’ve rooked them clean out. 
If tliey were stout, braid-backed chields like the Captain and me, it wad be 
less'matter, they could yoke to some other thing; but thae puir whitefaced 
tea-drinking billies, what’s to come o’ them ?—I’m wae when I think o'’t. 

TICKLER. 
The parishes of Wapping and Clerkenwell have good actions against North 
—he must have raised their poor-rates confoundedly. 
CDOHERTY,. 
Oh, dear!—Slops won’t come to so much.—I would contract to corn and 
water them at sixpence a-head per diem. 
HOGG. 

Wull ye put me in the schedule >—Here’s my thumb ! 

You, y doje, ‘yout Polyphetioas ! wh ould swal- 
You, you monster, you Cyclops, you Po us! why, you w sw: 
low idge enough A wane ts é fortnight : but if aon WY part with three 
grinders to the Odontist’s museum, I may give you, as Mrs Walkinshaw says, 

another interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary. 

NORTH. 

Come, come, Hogg, take your revenge in your novel.—I have seen some of 
_ the poet sheets, and I assure you I think it will take to-a hair. Indeed, 
my dear fellow, you cannot, if you would; launch any thing that will not have 
talent enough to swim it out. For my part, I liked the Perils of Man extreme- 
ly well—rough, coarse pieces; no doubt—but, on the whole, a free rapid nar 
rative, some eminently picturesque déscriptions, a great deal of good blunt hu« 
méur, and one or’two scenes, which I wonder the play-wrights have not laid 
paw apon long ere now. Indeed, I think the Devil, the eating Ploughman, 
the’ two Princesses, &c. &c. would all do capitally on the stage. You 
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should send a copy to or Marrays Mi , by the way, deserves much 
credit for his aecesthantied of Nigel. me - ce : 
J HOGG. ; ; 

He’s a.clever lad, Murray. I like him better than ony play-actor they have. 
—He nevet gangs beyond Nature, and he never. buckles to ought but what 
he’s up to. rs 
der" " ODOHERTY. re 

Would all actors and all authors had wit to follow that example. !—There is 
really an immensity of quiet comic humour about Murra ood is his 
Jerry Hawthorn! but he did wrong to leave out Almacks in the East, and the 
Tread-mill—these were absurd sacrifices to the squeamishness of the modern 
Athens—they were, in fact, the best things in the original piece. 

NORTH. 

I hobbled out one night to see the thing, but, although the acting was ex« 
cellent, with the single exception of the row, the affair struck me as a confound- 
edly dullone—no incident, no story, no character,—a precious heap of ‘trash. 
assuredly. ieee 

TICKLER. 

Well, good acting is a jewel—Murray, with his bluff humour, Calcraft, with 
his true gentlemanlike lightness, and Jones, with his inimitable knowing grin; 
made it go down with me sweetly.— What do ye think of Mr V ? 

ODOHERTY. 

No Vandal—but Young has been here ! 

NORTH. 2:4 

Come, come, nobody starts with being a Young: Rome was not built in @ 
day—link by link the mail is made— we must all creep before we walk. 

ODOHERTY. 

You’re as great in proverbs as Sancho himself, I swear.—Why don’t you 
write a rational book on them ? gy tag anon in that way, sinee 
Erasmus’s Adagia—all our English books contemptible—poor—imperfeet=+ 
dull—stupid—and devoid of all arrangement. As for D’Israeli, he, me said 
in my review of him, knows nothing whatever of the subject ; for he quotes, 
for great rarities, a few of the most hackneyed ones in existence—old Plus+ 
tarchs, Joe Millers, and the like. 

NORTH. 
I admire no proverbs more than those Deah Swift used to make, (not to 


repeat.) 
ODOHERTY. tea 


It would be a good thing to revive the manufacture, and apply it to literary 
topics. 

. NORTH. 

We shall see—what would you think of reviving Cowper's rhyming prose 
in the mean time? I think you might do that easily, Hogg, or you, Odo- 
herty ; either of you have rhymes, God knows, quantum suff. 


HOGG. 

‘I fear ’twill be stuff—but let’s try our hand —— 
ODOHERTY. 

On Peveril of the Peak—— 


HOGG. 
The story’s ill plann’d, and the foundation very weak ; yet, begin where you 
— I oaber ink you'll not stop—Great etkioe like t these may tame @ 
op, they may leap over years, in one chapter a score, or more, yet no gap ap- 
pears, one reads on as before ; but if I or any other should follow after that 
t brother, skipping and hipping, notching and botching, I rather appre- 
end my very best friend would vote me a Bore. 
ODOHERTY. | 

You need not feel sore although that should be the case ; I make bold, m 
dear Jamie, to tell ye the truth to your face, there’s something so. Sweet, and . 
86 mellow, and so little of the air of being got up, about the style of that right 
fellow, that whatever he touches pleases —_s male uid female, from 
Grizzy to the Duchess, from the pi to the peer; and,gthis. is what's éo. 
queer, all's one whether he describe King Charles, or King Charies’s rat 
pup, or beer foaming in a night cellar’s els, or muscat wine sparkling ina 
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‘@ cup—high or low, with him we go; no affectation, no botheration, 
sound sense, a high feeling for honour and arms, a heart that the black eye of 
pretty girl warms, gently and gaily, but never ungentaly, a pawky glance in- 
hing mean, yet somehow or other a loftiness of spirit that never ceases 
to be felt and seen ; these are the qualities by which he contrives to make all 
the rest of your tribe look like nullities, and by which—no offence, for you must 
not be disappointed of your rhyme, though it comes a little disjointed—he 
on ‘ nks to his long nob, to draw into his own fob such a noble 
shower of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
‘ HOGG. 
wish out of his next book, for which I suppose we may soon begin to look, 
he would be so kind as to pay down what I owe to the Duke, and also to the 
crown, for rents and, taxes and so forth ;—or you, why won’t you.do the same 
good turn for me, Mr North? 


382 ; 
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: NORTH. 
: If I were you, Dear Jem, when money became due to them, I would in- 
stantly take my pen, and compose an ode ; they would never dun you again, if 
_ your verses flowed, as I think they would, easy and good, and sweet and plea- 
sant, as prose does at present ;—but as for me, my dear hovey—as for me 

ying down money, for you or any other pastoral poet, I must have ye to 

ow it, the idea’s quite absurd—I won’t do it, upon my word—lI am not so 
green.—In point of fact, I have entered into a compact, (with myself I mean) 
to keep all my cash, making no sort of dash, buying neither pictures nor plate, 
nor a Poyais estate ; eating nothing better than plain veals and muttons, and 
drinking nothing better than simple claret and champagne ; dressing up my old 
coats with new collars and buttons ; and, in a word, cutting all expences that 
are foolish and vain, and driving on with the old pheton the old horses and 
the old postilion ; in short, maintaining the most rigid economy, until it be 
universally known o’ me, that I am fairly worth my cool million—When 
that is done, there will be something new seen under the sun ; for I'll let no- 
body then call me a niggard, but mount every thing in the grandest style, that 
was ever seen in this part of the isle, shewing off, whoever may scoff, like a 
second Sir Gregor Macgregor. 

HOGG. 

I suppose you speak, of his highness the Cazique : but, after all, what could 
he have expected, if he had but recollected, that ever since the reign of Can- 
more was ended, the clan of might and main from which that Potentate is de- 
scended, have condescended to patronize as their favourite air, that fine old pi- 
broch, “‘ Pacckhundsaidh gu bair.” 


(Sings-) 
O ne’er such a race was, as there in that place was, 
And there ne’er such a chase was at a’, man ; . 
From ilk other they run, all without tuck o’ drum— 
Deil a body made use of a paw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
But wha was’t ran fastest of a’, man ? 


Whether they ran, or we ran, or we wan, or they wan, 
Or if there was winning at a’, man, 
There’s no man can tell, save our brave general, 
Wha first began running of a’, man ; 
And we ran, &c. 


. NORTH. 

eWhen I am a king, which, after all, is a sort of a thing, % speak with ci- 

vility,) that, in these days of pudding and praise, nobody will call a mere im- 

; ity—Well, when I am a king, like his Majesty Gregor, lesser or bigger, 

the very first thing that I will do, will be to send home a ship, inviting you, 
‘I mean James Mogg, you comical dog, to take a trip, and you also, Sir En- 
sign, you rip—all the way out to my realms, you shall sip, you two schelms, 
‘ ey 11 
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grog and flip ; and whenever you arrive, as site as I’m" alive, Tl 
to the shore, with my princes and peers, and the cannon shall roar, and 
we'll give you three cheets. But as for you, Morgan, ere you're well in the 
bay, you will hear the church organ sounding away, and we'll lead you at 
once, all rigged out for the nonce, to the highest altar, to be noosed in Hy- 
men’s halter ; for so great is my regard, my richest prettiest little ward, whether 
Duchess or Caziquess, you need look for nothing less, as sure as my name’s 
King Christopher, it is you shall have the fist of her. But for you, Jamie 
Hogg, don’t think to come incog.—you shall have a butt of poaes to make 
rend heart merry—a grand golden chain, to wear over your —and the 
s of my train will shout and applaud, crying Christopher floreat, et su 
suus Laureate /—-With Odoherty for my Field-Marshall, and Tickler for my 
premier, I think, but I may be partial, things wili go on airier and jemmier— 
and Blackwood will come out to be my bookseller, no doubt ; he have the 
completest of monopolies in my metropolis, for we'll suffer nobody to 
at any thing that’s in print, unless it drop from his transatlantic shop ; a 
the Magazine will in lieu of a Queen amuse the leisure hours of me and m 
powers ; and with all these alliances, aids, and appliances, I don’t think 
need speak either modester or meeker, why, if Macgregor’s Cazique, I shall 


HOGG. 


Will you be a despot, though ? 
NORTH. 


Let me see—No—no—no—too much trouble—but no sedition within the 
bounds of my bubble. Instant perdition shall fall on Joseph Hume, if he dares 
to come out Disaffection to illume, to move for any papers, or stir up any 
rows, about tithe-pigs or sealing-wax or my Magazinish spouse, whom, 
though she be spotless as unsunned snow, I would have you, and all the Bub- 
blish Nation to know, I will discard whenever I please, sirs, cutting your 
heads off if you sneeze, sirs. ik 
' ; ODOHERTY. 

I envy not your pomp, I envy Hogg! 

( Sings.) 
How happy a state will two Poets possess, 
When Hogg has his wreathe, I my rich Caziquess ; 
On the wife and the Muse we'll depend for support, ” 
And cringe, without shame, at great Christopher's court. 
What though Hogg in a maud and grey breeches does go, 
He will soon be bepowdered and strut like a beau ; 
On a laureate like him, ’twont be going too far, 
To bestow, mighty Monarch, St Christopher's Star. 
NORTH. 

On the wings of imagination, I now overfly time and space ; behold me exer- 
cising the kingly vocation among the mighty Bubblish race—In my mind’s eye, 
here am I, this is my court, and you the potent nobles that resort to do me 
honneur and hommage in the hopes of fricassee and frommage, wherein if 1 dis- 
appoint you omg a :—Great shepherd, kneel—thy shoulder-blade 


all feel, ere long, the weight of my cold steel, in reward for thy song ! 
ODOHERTY. 
Come, Hogg,—mind your eye, tip us something 4 /a Pys. 
se NORTH. 
I forgot to observe, that from customary modesty not to swerve, and pre- 
ferring to imitate your old Bourbon or Guelf, ‘to any '‘M or Iturbide 


that may be laid ere a week’s over on the shelf, I shall christen the chief of 


knightly orders established within my borders, by the name of a worthy that ~ 


is now dead, whose Ss old-fashioned head has served me in 
stead, being always displayed on my Magazines’ backs, to the horror 
Whiggish clamjamphrey, Jeremybenthamites, and Cockney hacks. 


~(Odoherty whispers for some time to Hogg, and then, rising, picks ouba 


volume of the works of the Right: Hon. the Lord Byron. 
TICKLER. . : 


What’s all this mummery ? Let your proceedings be more summary—I'm 
tired of such flummery. ; 
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Bran of the brave !—whose beam hath 


Such o’er the quick and dead— 
Thou radiant and adored deceit, 
Which millions rush’d in arms to greet ! 
Wild meteor of immortal birth, 
Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ? 


s of slain heroes form’d thy rays ; 
ity flash’d through thy bless’ 
musié of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here ; 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like a volcano of the skies. 


Like lava roll’d thy stream of flood, 
And swept down empires with its blood ; 
Earth rock’d beneath thee to her base, 
As thou didst lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn sun grew dim in air, 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. 


Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 
A rainbow of the loveliest hue, 

Of three bright colours,+ each divine, 
And fit for celestial sign ; 

For freedom’s hand had blended them 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 


One tint was of the sunbeam’s dyes, 
One, the blue d of seraph’s eyes, 
One, the pure spirit’s veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light ; 
The three so mingled, did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 


Star of the brave ! thy ray is pale, 
And darkness must again prevail ! 
But, oh! thou rainbow of the free ! 
a ee anode aie: 
‘When thy bright promise fades away. 
Our life i but a Ipad of clay. ~ 


4 freedem hallows with her tread 
silent cities of the dead ; 

For beautiful'in death are they 

Who proudly fall in her array— 

And soon, oh, goddess ! may we be 

For evermore with them or thee ! 


HEAD oF THE saGE! whose mug has 
shed 

Such jollity o’er quick and dead— 

O’er that bright tome presiding high, 

Which miLurons rush each month to buy, 

That meteor of immortal birth ! 

Read rather more than “* Heaven and 
Earth.” * 


Limbs of torn authors form its rays; 
Eternity attends its praise ; 

The music of its partial puff 

Gives fame and honour guantum suff. 
And its fist darkens hostile eyes, 
Like Randal hammering for a prize. 


Like lava, it in wrathful mood 
Swept down Hunt’s kingdoms with its 


flood ; 
Leigh bow’d before it, looking base, 
And wiped the spittle from his face ; 
And Hazlitt’s nose burnt dim for care, 
Spite of the purple dwelling there. 


Behind thee rose, behind thee grew, 

A rainbow of the loveliest hue, 

Of three bright fellows, each divine, 
And fit at Ambrose’s to dine : 

For Humsve’s hand had blended them, 
Much like three posies on a stem. 


One loves to sport the rose of red,t 
One, the rough thistlc’s burly head, 
One—he of Ireland’s modest mien— 

Is deck’d out with the shamrock green ; 
The three, so mingled, do beseem 

The texture of a heavenly dream. 


Head of the Sage! thy own old bones§ 
Lie snug beneath Greyfriars stones. 
But, oh ! thou rainbow of the three ! 
North—Tickler—and Odoherty ! 
Were thy bright look to fade away, 
Our life were but a load of hay. 


Scorn hallows with a hearty kick, 

The dumb posteriors of Sir Dick ; 

And beautiful, but dead, we deem 

Tom Campbell’s mess of curds and cream ; 
And soon, O, Taylor! will it be 

A match in Balaam ev’n for THEE ! 


( Hogg kneels, a solemn air is heard from Odoherty’s trombone, Tickler, 
with dignity, hands the poker to Mr North; while it is descending 
slowly towards the Shepherd's shoulder, the curtain is dropt down very 


gradually upon the dramatis persone, who form a perfect picture.) 





A » by the Right Hon. the Lord Byron. ¢ The tri-colour. ; 
It b not, » known, Tickler’ i ish. pposed 
; ‘ Srntields in thotave of Kanna te oes taal e Tiekler vb wae 


ey” at 
oubial seme of 1 Grice editing’ tie sake 
: depend Stead ant isto ccrvected FW corey eae 


indéed, of all Scotland, no stone:marks where the 
poet, the historian, the son, of whom she, per- 
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